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INTRODUCTION- 



Tte €ubuadag€8 proposed te 6c ^Hmmd iy tk€ ttudjf ^ 

Rkftgrie.^ 

1. Some acquaiiUance with the pVnlosophj «f T4ie(erie. 

2. The pultivation of the ftaste^ ^nd ii) conseKioo, tfie 
exercise of the imagination. 

3. SfciU in the use of language. 

4. tSkitl in literary criticism/ 

5. The formation of a good style. 

By ihfi philosophy of rhetoric, I here refer to those prkiei- 
ples in the science of the piulosoplnr of mind, and in the phi- 
losqphy of fanguage, on which are "funded those coadusions 
and directions which are appUcahle to literary criticism, and 
to the formation of style. Obviously, then, tt will be sftid, 
an acquaintance with the science of intellect'ual philosopliy, 
and with the philosophy of language, should precede the 
study of rhetoric. Hence, no doiS>t, Milton and oth^ti 
assign to th4s branch of study the last plaoe in a course €»f 
education. 

But it is known to all, that the prevalent opinion asd pra^ 
tice are different from those recommended by MiHon; so 
that our inquiry should be, what is the best practical method 
of acquainting the young with the philosophy of rh^oric — 
those whose minds are not accustomed to philosophical 
investigations, and who are ignorant of those sciences on 
which the art is founded ? 

I answer, that, while the attention should be directed to 
but few principles, and those most essential in a practical 
view, instruction should be imparted principally by familiar, 

* Extracted fium a .ectare delivereil in Boston befoie the Americam 
Inititnte, August, 1830. 
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talking lectures. A text-book, if one is used, should contain 
but a mere outline, — some general principles plainly stated 
and well illustrated. 

Here I would more fully state, what I mean by familiar, 
talking lectures. Suppose I wish to make the student un-» 
derstand what I mean by taste, and in 60 doing, I have 
occasion to speak of the judgment, sensibility, imagination, 
emotions of beauty and sublimity. Now, should I attempt 
to effect my purpose by a definition, or an extended technical 
explanation of these terms, there would be little reason to 
hope for success. I would rather refer him directly to the 
operations of his own mind, point out to him instances 
whete he forms a judgment, where his sensibility is excited, 
his imagination called into exercise, and emotions of beauty 
and sublimity kindled up in his own soul. It is true he may 
not, after this, be able to give me an exact definition of 
these faculties and intellectual operations, but he has learned 
what is meant by the proposed terms ; and when I have oc- 
casion to use them afterwards, I have no fears of not being 
understood. 

That instruction in this part of rhetoric is attended with 
difficulty, no one will deny. The subjects themselves are 
intricate ; hard to be understood, and still harder to explain, 
especially to those whose minds are immature and unaccus- 
tomed to philosophical reasonings^ Here, then, is room for 
much ingenuity in the instructor ; and without a. skilful ef> 
fort on his part, the efforts of the pupil will be of little avail. 
Above all things, let not the mockery of set questions and 
set answers be practised, in teaching what pertains to the 
philosophy of rhetoric. 

After all, it must be allowed, that with the most skilful in- 
struction, and the best text-book, young students will obtain 
but imperfect ideas in what pertains to the philosophy of 
rhetoric. Still, what is thus imperfectly acouired, will be of 
importance to them as opening some interesting fields of 
thought, which, with strengthened powers, they may after- 
wards explore ; and further, as aiding them in better under- 
standing the nature of the rules and directions founded on 
these important and somewhat intricate principles. 

I have stated as a second object to be attained by the 
study of rhetoric, the cultivation of a literary taste, and, in 
connexion, the exercise of the imagination. 
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Tkfii cakiT«ltoii of a IHemy ilaste must erideiitiy 4ep«id 
pfiiiclpaUy on a iamiltai^ity wiik those prodactioBS, vbiefa ar« 
esteemed models of excellence in Hteratare. fai Uiis re- 
spect, there is a dove analogj to the cultivation of taste in 
pointing, or in any of the fine arts. We may aiso learn some- 
thing on this sabject, fVdm the course pursued by painters in 
the improvemeitt of their taste. They visit the most cde- 
brated galleries, and seek for models of excellence in their 
art ; and these they make the object of close, long«continued 
aad patient study. They inquire what there is to excite 
admiration in these paintings, and dwell on their different 
prominent beauties, and in this way cultivate and improve 
their tastes. Now it is in the same way that a literary taste 
' is to be cultivated. . Aad that the student may skilfully use 
his models of excellence in literature, and unite with his ol>- 
servation of them the application of those principles on which 
they depend, he needs the assistance of an instructor. 

In etating the details of d>e course here recommended, I 
remark, that, by the aid of a text-book prepared with refer* 
eace tq the proposed method of instruction, the student may 
have Inrought to his view examples of those instances, where 
there is most frequent occasion for the exercise of literary 
taste. I here refer to what are termed the ornaments of 
style. In connexion with these examples, the nature of 
whatever in literary productions comes under the cogni- 
zance of literary taste, may be explained. The different 
ornaments of style may be pointed out to his notice, and he 
may be led fully to see why attempts of this kind are in 
some instances successful, and in other instances fail. 

When the examples thus cited, and the comments upon 
them, have become familiar to the student, let his -attention 
next be directed to finding examples in English writers, 
which may exhibit similar ornaments of style, and in the ex- 
amination of which, there is opportunity for. the application 
of the same principles. Here it is that important aid may 
be rendered by the instructor, since, in conducting these 
inquiries and forming his decisions, the student needs both 
gujdanoe and confirmation. 

To make myself fully understood, I will here illustrate my 
remarks. Suppose that a student finds in his text-book the 
following comparison from the writings of Locke : — ' ^ 

.. TWrnA, of the j^ «ejike the tomb* la which the. 
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are iq^roaching; where, though the brass and the marble 
remain, yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, and the im- 
agery has 'mouldered away.' 

This comparison, he is told, is natwMy suggested; and 
in connexion with the example, the meaning of this phrase 
is fully explained to him. And not only is he made to Bee 
what is meant by a comparison's being naturally suggested, 
but, to feel, that in the absence of this trait, the pleasure to 
be derived from it, as exciting an emotion of taste, would be 
impaired. Let the student now be directed to bring forward 
from any author, instances of comparison, which are in the 
same manner naturally suggested ; and in this way let him 
become familiar with the principle stated, and with its appli- 
cation. In the same manner, by directing the attention in 
succession to the different traits in the various ornaments of 
style, and illustrating, in connexion with examples, the vari- 
ous principles on which these attempts to excite emotions of 
taste are founded, the pupil is led to a full acquaintance with 
this part of rhetoric. He is enabled at once, when reading 
the productions of any author, to perceive the beauties of 
style, and to classify and arrange them — in other words, he 
acquires a good literary taste. 

But there is another point connected with this part of my 
subject, to which I will for a moment direct your attention. 
I refer to Ihe exercise thus given to the imagination. In our 
courses of study, we have discipline for the memory, for the 
reasoning powers in their various forms, and for the in- 
vention. But no regard is paid to the exercise and im- 
provement of the irmagination. And this, not because this 
faculty of the mind is usseless, or because it admits not of 
being strengthened and improved by exercise. The impres- 
sion is, that there is no method which can j^e adopted for the 
attainroefit of this end. Now I. would ask, if, by the course 
here recommended, the imagination will not be. called into 
exercise, and strengthened ? These attempts to excite emo- 
tions of taste are addressed to the imagination ; they are un- 
derstood by the imagination, and it is a just iiiference, that 
the plan of study I have now recommended, will furnish a 
salutary discipline to the imagination. 

Of the favorable tendency of the method of instruction, I 
can from my own experience as an instru<^tor^ speak with 
some confidence. I have ev^r found, that my pupils engage 
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in tkis part of their rhetoried courfle with interest. They 
get new views of the nmture of style, are led to notice their 
susceptibilities of emotious, of which before they have been 
unmindful. They also become conscious of their own pow* 
ers of imagination, and learn something of the nature and 
offices of this faculty ; and with these views and this con* 
sciousnessy they find- that a new source of pleasure is c^n- 
ed to them. Thus they both derive important aid in be- 
coming writers themiselves, and are prepared to read with 
increased interest the writings of others. 

Before concluding my remarks on this head, let me say, 
that what is here recommended, is perfectly practicable. It 
is an employment, which nny student with common powers 
of mind may pursue ; and it requires, on the part of the in- 
structor, only that degree of literary taste, which every one 
professing to teach rhetoric should possess. 

The third object proposed to be obtained by the study of 
rhetoric, is skill in the use of language. Here I refer bojth 
to the choice of words, so far as purity and propriety are 
concerned^ and to the construction of sentences. « 

Instruction in this part of rhetoric should be conducted 
with referen'*e to two points, — to acquaint the student with 
the nature and principles of verbal criticism, and further to 
lead him to beware^of those faults in construction, to which 
be is most liable. 

The former of these appertains to the philosophy of rhet- 
oric, and is included under my first head : but I here offer 
an additional remark. It was stated, when speaking of giv- 
ing instruction on the philosophy of rhetoric, that difficulties 
attend this part of the course. These difficulties exist but 
in a slight degree, when exhibiting what is connected with 
the phik>sophy of language. Here is such abundant oppor- 
tunity for illustration, and examples are so easily adduced, 
that every principle may without difficulty be made perfect- 
ly intelligible. .Neither is this part of the study uninterest- 
ing to students. Curiosity is fully awake to whatever per- 
tains- to the nature of language, and to the rules that govern 
its use. And here I may be permitted to mention a work, 
which, in what pertains to this part of rhetoric, I regard as 
of the highest authority. I refer to Campbell's Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, — the ingenious, elahorate production of the 
daioctiliaik of English liter^nre. 
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To lead the student to beware of tihose faults in eoaalrue^ 
tion which are of most common oceurrence,'— the other 
object in view in this part of the course, must evidently be 
effected by adducing examples of these faults. From the 
nature of the case, the endless forms of correct construction 
cannot be stated. On the obvious principle, then, that 
where one has erred, another will be liable to leave the right 
way, we direct the attention to these wanderings, and con- 
nect with such instances the cautions they naturally suggest. 
The object here in view may be accomplished for the most 
part by the text*book. All that ^s incumbent on the in- 
structor, is, to lead the pupil fully to see what in every ex* 
ample adduced the failure is, and how it is to be remedied. 
This part of a text*book does not require to be dwelt upon 
in the recitation-room. It is rather a part to be referred to 
by the student, when, hesitating as to the construction of 
sentences, he needs guidance and assistance. 

,1 mention in the fourth place, as an object to be obtained 
by the study of rhetoric, skill in literary criticism. 

Under this head, I include whatever pei tains more partic- 
ularly to style, its nature and diversities, as seen in the 
writings pf difibrent individuals, and in difl^ent classes of 
literary productions. Our inquiry is, What can be done by 
the instructor most efficiently, to aid the pupil in acquiring 
skill in literary criticism, as thus explained ? 

Style has been happily defined by BufTop as * the man 
himself.' If I wish to become acquainted with any indi- 
vidual, I seek an introduction to htm ; I endeavor to learn 
from personal observation the peculiar traits in his charac- 
ter. I may, indeed, from the description of a third person 
receive some general and perhaps just impression respecting 
this individual ; but all this, Uiough it might prepare the way 
for my better understanding his peculiarities when in his 
presence, would alone make me but imperfectly acquainted 
with him. ' « 

The same holds true, if I wish to become acquainted with 
the peculiarities of those of different nations. You might 
describe to me the national traits of the French and of the 
Spanish ; but a visit to those countries, and familiarity with 
their inhalntants, would be of far more avail in learning their 
national traits of character. 

This illustFatioh suggests the best practical melhod of 
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giniig instruction in what relates to literary criticism. A 
text-lx>ok or an instrnctor may describe, with accara«y an4 
falness, the peculiarities of style, as they are seen in the 
writings of different indiriduals, or found in difierent classes 
of literary productions. But this is not enough. - That the 
student may clearly discern these characteristic traits, and 
understand their nature, and the causes on which they de* 
pend, his attention must be directed to these writings. He 
must in some good degree become familiar with them, and 
thus learn wherein they differ, and what there is in each to 
approve or condemn. 

It may be thought, that to bring to the view of the stu- 
dent in this manner the peculiarities of different styles, may 
require too much time and labor. But with the aid of the 
text-book, much of the work may be performed by the stii* 
dent himself. What is most necessary on the part of the 
instructor is, to direct the attention to specimens of different 
styles, and in some few instances to point out characteristic 
traits. The student, with this aid, will soon acquire suffi« 
cient knowledge and skill to apply the remarks found in the 
text-book himself . > 

This leads, me to remark generaUy on the importance of 
reading good authors in connexion with rhetorical studies. 
This part of education is, I fear, in most of our schools and 
colleges, too much neglected. From his inability to judge 
of the merits of writers, the student needs guidance in se- 
lecting those which may be most useful to him, and this 
guidance the instructor should feel it is incumbent on him 
to supply. To read over occasionally with the pupil some 
choice specimens of style, may also be of essential advan- 
tage. To learn how to read, is no easy acquisition. Of 
course, I refer, not to the pronunciation of the words, or the 
inOections of the voice, but to the quick and true apprehen- 
sion of the meaning, and a susceptibility to the beauties of 
style. 

In this connexion, too, the student may be taught the true 
nature of literary criticism. It looks not for faults. It 
cherishes not a censorious, captious spirit. Its eye is di- 
rected after what is excellent and praiseworthy — after what 
may inform the mind, give grateful exercise to the imagina- 
tion and refinement to the taste. And when it discerns ex- 
cellences of a high order, as if dazzled with what is bright 



■nd kapMinif, it sees not mimHe and unioiportaiil defeclA. 
\i n indeed aearlj allied to that cbarky which 10 kiadj «nd 
wfaid^ where she diaeovers what is tnijy worthy of her r^egard, 
throws her mantle of Ibrgiveneas over a multitude of sins. 

I proceed now to notice the last mentioned advantage pror 
posed to be obtained by the stody of rhetoric I refer to the 
formation of style. 

This part of a rhetorical eourae of instruction is not par« 
ticulariy connected wkh the use of a teiLt-hook, further than 
that it fumbhes opportunities lor the application of princi^ 
pies and rules, which are there found. ' The aid furnishisd 
by an instructor, is principally in the correieiion of ■atteipapts 
in composition, with such general guidance and advice, as 
the intellectual hafatts and peculiarities of the i^ividual may 
require. I offer, therefore, on this head,. merely a few prac- 
tical suggestions. 

i. It is highly in^rtant, that4be ntteption of the Ji^ent, 
in his first attempts, should be direoted to the management 
of his stthfect. I would require of him (to (BKhihit a pla^^ or 
skeleton,' stating the precise objeot 'he has in view, the divis^ 
ions he proposes to make with reference to this pointy iib4 
the manner in which hfs designs 4o enlarge on oach head. 
In this way, he wall not effily be aided in formiw habits of 
methodioaMy arranging his thoughts, but will be wi to adopt 
the easiest and most direct vnettol of proceedings in writing 
on any subject. 

3. I have ever found, that, so far as the constniction of 
sentences is concerned, and here I refer both to the division 
of a paragraph into sentences and to the phrases and lorms 
of expression, -^ I remark, that, in relation to this part of 
the work of c^nnposition, I have .ever found, that students 
derive important aid from translating select passages from 
the writings of good authors in other languages. Every one 
knows, thiU in this way a command of languages is acquired. 
And I would extend the meaning of the phrase, so as to 
include, not only that cofia verborumf and that power of nice 
discrimination in the use of words, which are generally un 
derstood to be implied by it, but also_ the right arrangem^it 
of words, and the correct construction of sentences. Other 
things being equ^l, he who, during the first six months . 
in which the attention is directed to composition, should 
devote half of his efforts to the writing' of translations 
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would, I doubt not, be in advance of him, 'all whoae exer- 
tions had been employed in the work of composition. 

3. I would further recommend a familiar mode of cor- 
recting the first attempts of the student. If practicable, the 
instructor maj with advantage read over with the -pupil his 
productions, and alone with him ireely comment upon its 
defects and excellences. While in this way needed en^ 
couragement is given, the attention of the student is directs 
ed to that point where there is most need of improvement. 
Besides, it not unfireqiiently happens, that the efibrts of the 
student have taken some wrong direction. He has some 
erroneous impressions as to the nature of style, or as to the 
.manner in which a good style may be formed. It may be 
that he is laboring too much on the choice and arrangement 
of his words, or the construction of his sentences ; or, as- 
signing undue importance to the ornaments of style, be may 
be seekmg principally after what is figurative, and the ele- 
gances of expression ; or, again, with false notions of what 
is original and forcible, he may be sfriving alter what is 
sententious luid striking. Sometimes, too, there exists a 
fastidiousness of taste, which is detrimental. The student 
is kept from doing any thing, because he is nnaUe to do 
better than he can do. In other instanees, there is an inju* 
rious propensity to imitation. The student has fixed upon 
some writer as his model, and, servilely copying his dia^r, 
his own native powers are neglected. Now, in all these in- 
stances, the advice of the instructor may be ef estential 
benefit. 

One general remark is all that I have to offer further on 
this head. It should ever be impressed on the student, 'that» 
in forming a style, he is to acquire a manner of writing, to 
some extent, peculiarly his own, and which is to be the in- 
dex of his modes of thinking — the development of his in- 
tellectual traits and feelings. It is the office of the instructor 
to facilitate the accomplishment of this important end, both 
by wisely directing the efforts of his pupil, and by removing 
every obstacle in his way. » 
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NOTE TO THE SEVENTH EDITION 

Thb following work having been republished in Engw 
land, and introduced into the schools of that country, ani^ 
having come into extensive use in the United States, the 
publishers, grateful for the favor with which it hais beeA 
received, are induced to present it to the public in an 
improved and more permanent form. It has been stereo- 
tjTped, with the hope that its circulation may thus be ex- 
tended and its usefulness increased. 

Andaver, Siptember, 1838. 



CHAPTER FIRST. 



ON THOUGHT AS THE FOUNDATION OF GOOD WRITINO* 



Plan of the work 

When we read the production of one wbo is justly a^ 
counted a good writer^ we ^re conscious that our attention 
b engaged, — that we are pleased, and if the subjjsct is one 
which can. interest the feelings, that we are moved. If 
from being conscious of these effects we are led to search 
for their causes, we find, that our attention is engaged by 
the valuable thoughts and just reasonings that are exhibit* 
ed ; we are pleased by what gives exercise to our imagina- 
tion, — by happy turns of expressioi^ <— by well introduced 
and well supported illustrations. We are moved, be<5ause 
the writer, whose productions we are reading, is moved, and 
our fedings of sympathy cause us to be borne along on the 
same current, by which he is carried forward. But we now 
ask, what may be hence inferred in relation to the writer ? 
Do we not discover, that his mind has been stored with 
knowledge ? that his reasoning powers have been strengths 
ened and subjected to salutary discipline ? —^ that ^his im- 
agination is active and well regulated, and his heart alive 
to emotion ? and is it not from his possessing these resources 
—these intellectual and moral habits, thtt h^ ia ab)e to 
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engage our attention, to please and to move us, and conse- 
quently has acquired the reputation of a good writer ? 

If this view be just, we may infer, that the foundations of 
good writing are laid in the acquisition of knowledge, — ^in 
the cultivation of the reasoning powers, — in the exercise 
and proper regulation of the imagination, and in the sensi- 
bilities of the heart 

But let us now suppose, that two writers, who possess 
those qualities, which I have called the foundations of ^ood 
writmg, in equal degrees, should write on the same subject. 
There might still be important difierences between them. 
One might use words with correctness and skill, selecting 
always the best term ; the writings of the other might show 
improprieties and want of skill. The sentences of the one 
•ought he amooth in their flow, perspicuous in their mean- 
ing, grateittUy diversified in their length, imd well suited to 
ihe thomgiit that is >coDveyed ; ihose of the other might be 
rough, obscmne, ambiguous, and tiresome from their uni- 
fisiaaity ; and wiiile we are engaged and pleased in reading 
the iprodtnetioB of 4he form^ writer, we soon become wearied 
4md disgusted with that of the latter. Here then we have 
« mm jcause in operation, and this obviously is . the different 
depress of skill in the^use of l^mguage, possessed by these 
Iwo writers. 

From this statement, we may learn the objects of atten- 
tion :to the critic, in examining a literary producticm. He 
would judge of the value of the thoughts, of the correctness 
of tiie reasoning, eepecially of the method observed in the 
dnteussion of the subject. He would next apply the princi- 
ples of good taste, and notice what is addressed to the im- 
i^inatibn, and judge of its fitness to excite emotions of 
beauty, vor^of grandeur, or other emotiops of the same class. 
He might liien direct his attention more immediately to the 
style, andexamuie its correctness, perspicuity, 'smoothness. 
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adaptation to the sabjeety and the Farioos* qualities of a 
good atjie. 

Theeourse bere marked out, as Uiat of the crkie in the' 
examination of a literary production, suggests the objects of 
attention and the method pursued in the following- work. 
In the first part, a writer is regarded as addressing himself 
to the understanding of his readers, and the importance of 
being able to think well, as including the number and Talue 
of the thoughts and the^proper arrangement of them, is con* 
aidered. The writer is thdn regarded as addressTng him- 
self more immediatdy to the imagination, with the design 
of interesting or pleasing his readers. Here the nature of 
taste, whiQh directs in what is addressed to the imagination, 
is explained, — the proper objects of its attention in a lite- 
rary work pointed^ out, and some instructions given whieh- 
may aid in its cultiyation. Skill in the use of language is 
next made the object pf attention^ so far as this is necessary 
for the accurate and perspicuous conveyance of the thou^ts^ 
fict tlie remaining part of the work, the qudities of a good 
style are enumerated, and the difl^rent circumstances on 
which they depend, are mentioned. Through the whole 
work, the inductive method is -observed as far as practi- 
cable. Examples are given, and rules and principles are 
inferred from these examples. At the close of the work 
also exercises are found, the analysis of which may call forth 
the skill of the learner, and make him familiar with the rules 
which are stated. 

It will at once occur, that in each of the particulars men- 
tioned. Rhetoric is connected, in a greater or less degree, 
with other departments of instructidn. The Grammarian 
gives- us rules for the attainment of correctness in the aise 
of language ; and Logic informs us of the Afferent' modes of 
conducting an argument. The intellectual philosopher also 
explains to us the phenomena of mind, particularly of those 
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esiotions with which taste is connected. This connexion 
has been borne in mind/ and hence it is, that on some parts, 
coroparatiyely little is said, and that of a general nature. 
Other parts, which are thought to belong ipore appropriately 
to Rhetoric, are more fully treated. 

• 

Extensive Knowledge essential to the good uniter. 

It is a receired maxim, that to write well we must think 
well. To think well, implies extensive knowledge and well 
disciplined intellectual powers. 'To think well on any par* 
ticular subject, implies that we have a full knowledge of 
that particular subject, and are able to understand its rela- 
tions to other subjects, and to rea^isn upon it. 

In saying that extensive' knowledge is essential to the 
good writer, the word knowledge is meant to include both . 
an acquaintance with the events and the opinions of the 
day, and with what is tangl)t in the schools. That this 
knowledge is necessary to the good writer, may be inferred 
from the, intimate connexion between the different objects 
of our thoughts. It is impossible for a writer to state and 
explain his opinions on one subject, without showing a 
knowledge of many others. And if, in the communication 
of his opinions, he endeavors to illustrate and^ recommend 
them by the ornaments of style, the extent of his knowledge 
will be shown by his illustrations and allusions. Were 'it. 
necessary to establish this position, it might be done by 
analysing a passage of some able writer, and by showing, 
even from the words that he uses, the knowledge which its 
composition implies. 

He, th€«i, who would become a good writer, must possess 
a rijh fund of thoughts. The store>house of the mind must 
be well filled ; and he must have that command over his 
treasures, which will enable him to bring forward, whenever 
the occasion may require, what has here been accumulated 
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for futate use. To make these scquiaitkHEiSy is not ihm- 
work of a month, nor of a year. He who would g»a muoh 
knowledge, most possess haints of diligenoe and attention* 
He must be always and every vAkbib a learnen Especially 
must he seek after a knowledge of; facts, and dbittnct views 
of received opinions on important subjecta. He will be 
mindful, that the extent of his knowledge will depend laofe 
on his manner of reading, than on the amount read, and on 
his attention to the facts which fall under his observation, 
than on the number of these facta. 

DisctpUne of - mind essmtictl to the good utHter, 

In saying that the discipline of the mind is essential to 
the good writer y*^ partionlar reference is- had to the reason-* 
ing powers* In other words^ the good writer must have 
sound sense. He must be iMe to examine aubjeels, and' 
pursue a connected train of thought vrith power and- coit 
rectness. That this is essential, may be inferred from: the 
rank, which is held by the understanding among the diflfer- 
ent faculties of the mind. A man m^y have invention, 
memory and imagination, but if he cannot reason accurately 
and with power, he will not interest and inform his readers, 
and thus acquire the reputation of a good writer; It i» also 
well known, that many of the faults of style arise f^cmi in- 
distinctness in fhe thoughts, and &n inability to discern their 
relations to each other. Both these causes of defects in ' 
writing are removed by the discipline of the mind. 

The improvement of the reasoning powers, is the appro- 
priate object of the study of the sciences.^ The ability to * 
reason justly and ably must be acquired by practice.* There 
may be physical sti'ength of mind as of body, but the strength 
of the giant will not avail him in rearing a stately edifice, 
unless his strength be combined* with skill ; and neither can: 
the giant mind ircar its structure without ^ guidance of 

2» 
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skill, acquired both bj instraction and practice. And how 
can this skill be better acquired, than by the study of thoae 
sciences, which require patient and careful research for hid- 
den principles, or furnish- instances of close and long-con- 
tinued trains of argumentation? Hence the fondness for 
metq)hysical and moral investigations, and for the exact' 
sciences, which is ever felt by those who excel as sound 
reasoners. And the student, who in the course of his edu- 
cation is called to search for truth in the labyrinth of metar 
physical and moral reasonings, and to toil in the wearisome 
study of the long and intricate solutions of mathematical 
principles, is acquiring that discipline of the mind, which 
fits him to distinguish himself as an able writer. 

But in addition to the exercise and improvement of the 
reasoning powers, there tre certain intellectual habits, which 

- forin a part of the mental discipline of the able writer, and 
are worthy of particular consideration. To th^se I now 
propose to direct the attention. ^y 

Habit of patient reflection necessary. 

He who writes for the instruction of others, seeking in 
this way to enlighten and infiuence his readers, offers to 
them the results of his own investigations and reflection's. 
Unless then he is able to state new facts or to present new 
views of facts and opinions already known, he has no claim 
on the attention of other minds. Hence arises the necessity 
of habits of investigation and reflection. The good writer 
is a man of thought; he is accustomed to observe accu- 
rately the phenomena, both in the naturid world and in the 

- scenes of life, which come, under his notice, and to seek an 
explanation of them ; and' whatever statements or opinions 
he finds in the writings of others, or hears advanced by 
them, he is wont to examine them, to test the validity of the 
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arguments brought forward in their sapport, and the objec- 
tions which are ;nade, or which rise up in his own mind. 

The habits of thought Here recommended, are not easily 
formed or generally possessed. The attention of most minds 
is so much engrossed with the objects and occurrences 
around them, that there is little inclination or ability to look 
in upon their own thoughts and trace out their connexions 
and relations. Even educated men are too ready to be sat- 
isfied with superficial views of subjects, and to shrink 
back from that intellectual efibrt, which a more thorough 
investigation requires. But there can be no doubt, that 
habits of research and reflection have dcme more towards 
enlightening and improving men, than all the brilliant sal- 
lies and sudden efforts of genius. It is indeed this ability 
to think, joined with a favorable constitution of mind, which 
gives its possessor a claim to the name of genius. It is said, 
that when the great Newton was asked, how he was enabled 
to make the greatest discoveries that any mortal had ever 
communicated to his fellow men, he answered, by tkinking, 

A habit of patient reflection should especially be enjoined 
upon the young writer. Let him remember, that his dan- 
ger is firom a slight and superficial acquaintance with his 
subject, and not enter too hastily on its treatment. He sits 
down. to reflect, and finds that he has some floating thoughts 
on what he intends to discuss. This is not enough. He 
must direct his thoughts to some definite object, and find 
out all that may be made useful in exhibiting and enforcing 
his opinions. Neither let him be discouraged, if difficulties 
oflfer themselves dnd first efforts are vain. Often, in the 
course of such investigations and patient examination of « 
subject, new views and "valuable thoughts will - present then)- 
selves. .We make new discoveries. Our minds become 
filled with the subject, and our thoughts flow forth in order 
and abundance. 
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It 18 by thus csreMljr and patieatlf reflecting on hi»sab- 
Jecty that the writer prepares* himself tdread with' a«kantag»' 
what has been wrkteu' by others. Having his own views 
and opini«ms, whieh are the result of patient thought and 
thorough examination, he is enabled to liiake comparisons 
between the (pinions he has ^med and those of other men. 
Wherein the opinions of others coincide with his own, he 
feels strengthened and supported. Wherein they differ, he 
is led to a more careful examination ; and' thus the danger 
of falling into error himself, and of leading others astray, is 
diminished. Often also, in -reading the productions of oth- 
ers, some new views will be brought before the mind, or 
some aid derived for illustrating and enforcing what is de- 
signed to be communicated. In this way, too, the writer - is 
less liable to be biased by the authority of a name, and to 
become the retailer of the o^nions of other men. These 
remarks are designed to answer the inquiry, how far we 
ought to read what others have written on a subject, before 
attempting to write ourselves. We should read, not so much 
with the design of furnishing our minds with ideas, as/ to 
test the value of our own thoughts, and receive hints, 
which may be dwelt upon and thus suggest new views and 
thoughts. 

There can be no doubt, thslt the practice of most young 
writers is contrary to what is here recommended. Imme- 
diately upon selecting a subject on which to write, they read 
what others have written, and thns instead of trusting to the 
resources of their own minds, they look to books for thoughts 
and opinions. The injurious effect of this habit is seen in 
that want of originality and vigor of thought, whieh in 
later periods of life characterixes the eflbrts of these servile 
minds. 
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Method, p \ 

Another intellectual attainment essential to the success ' 

of the writer, is the power of methodically arranging his ' 

thoughts. It is well known) that the thoughts in their pas- 
sage through the mind, are connected together by certain 
principles or laws of association ; and these laws are differ- 
ent in different minds. In the mind of one man these asso- 
ciations are accidental. One thought introduces another, 
because it has happened to be joined with it, having before 
been brought to view in the same place, or at the same time. 
Another man thinks in ''a nuMre philos<^hical manner, and 
looks at the causes and consequences of whatever passes un- 
der his observation. When his attention is turned to any 
subject^ there is some leading inquiry in view, and the differ- 
ent trains of thought which pass through his mhid, are seen 
in their bearing on this leading object As a necessary re- 
sult, he has clear and connected views of whatever subject he 
examines, and is prepared to pli[ce before the miads of oth- 
ers, the conclusions to which he has arrived, with the rea- 
sonings by which they are supported. f 

To attain this power of methodically arranging the 
thoughts, or as it is sometimes termed, of looking a subject 
into shape, it is recommended to study with care the works 
of those, who are accustomed to think with order and pre- 
cision. It may be of advantage, often to make a written 
analysis of such productions, stating in our own language 
the proposition, which is the design of the writer to estab- 
lish, and the different arguments which he has brought for- - 
ward in ' its support. This exercise will be found advanta- 
geous, not only as it aids in forming a valuable intellectual 
habit, preparatory' to the work of composition, but as it ena- 
bles us to possess ourselves, in the best manner, of the opin- 
ions and- reasonings of well disciplined minds. 
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It is also recommended for the attainment of method, to 
exercise the mind in the work of forming plans. The im- 
pression is too common, that all which is necessar^ for be- 
coming a good writer, is to direct the attention to the man- 
ner of conveying the thoughts by language. But this ir an 
erroneous impression. While it is the design of Logic to 
aid in the investigation of truth, it is one purpose of R^ieto- 
ric, to give directions for exhibiting to others what is thus 
discovered. Hence the plan, or the right division of a com- 
position and the arrangement of its several parts, becomes a 
prominent object of attention and study. The young wri- 
ter, especially, should always be required to form and state 
hia plan, before writing ; and, as here recotnmended, it will 
be found advantageous to make this a distinct exercise. lin 
thia way, habits'of consecutive blinking will be fbrmed, and 
a principle of^ order established^ in the mind, which- is im- 
parted to every subject of its oontemplation. 

"^7" Amplification. 

Another 'qualification of the good writer, which has its 
fbundationdn the thoughts and is connected with the intel- 
lectual habits, is the power of enlarging upon the positions 
and opinions advanced. When any assertion has been 
made, whether it be a leading proposition, or a subordinate 
head or division, the writer is desirous, that what is thus 
advanced should be understood and received by his readers. 
He endeavors therefore to exhibit his proposition more fully, 
to support.it by argument, and to enforce it upon the con- 
sideration and observance of others. His attempts to effect 
these objects, constitute what is called amplification. 

To state the various ways, in which writers enlarge upon 
the propositions which they advance, is impracticable. In- 
genuity is continually in exercise, seeking to arrest the at- 
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tenUon ^atd wvftken the iatereit <>f <rea4eri. Timre are 
however a four general principles, which im^r <he stated, at 
the same tiaae that some eqggestions are made, ae to the 
baM w^ijrs^f iattaintng and improving this paw«r of aaqplifip 
oatien. 

iOi» leading >ohjeet of an^ificatiDn, isithe «iore fall 'eashi* 
bition erf the metBiing of what is 'asserted. This iseiectod 
in the 'blowing ways ; 

1. By formal deimitions of :lhe wofds, or phrases, vsed in 
statit^gihe proposition, or head of discourse. This is neces- 
sary, when the words or phmes -are new, or uncommon, or 
used in a sense differing in any •respect from common nsage. 

2. By stating the proposition in diffisrent ways, at the 
-same time shewing what limitatiott^ ^ane designed to apply 
to it, ^and wherein Uiere is -danger of mistake-, which it is 
neoessary to guard against. This we often do m convers** 
tion, when we fear that an assertion we have made, is not 
fully and rightly understood. 

3. Bj stating particular «ases,t»r individttal laitanoeB, and 
thus shewing what is meant -by a general proposition. 

4. By Ulustrations, especially by formal, comparisons and 
historical allusions. What w familiar to our mind;s, is thus 
made to aid us in understanding what is less obvious and less 
easily discerned, 

A sectmd object of amplffication is to support hy argument 
the proposition or assertion advanced. Here, of course, the- 
ampliiicaiion will vary with the nature of the argument used. 
The more common forms are, 

1. When the proposition to be established is of the na- 
ture of a general truth, and the writer supports it by an 
enumeration of ihe particukr instances, on vrhieh it is 
foumied, ortrom whieh it has been inferred. This is callei| 
hidttction. 

faley, Ireating on the goodness of Deity, lays down the 
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fi^owing proposition, that in a vast plurality of instances in 
which contrivance is perceived, the design of the contrivance^ 
is beneficial. To prove this proposition, he looks at the 
different parts of animals as they^ are subservient to the uses 
of the animal, and also at the various orders of animal ez- 
'istence; and thus from particular instances infers a general 
conclusion. This ia an example of inductive reasoning. 

2. When a proposition is established by a statement of 
facts, or an appeal to acknowledged authorities. Thus Ad- 
dison, when endeavoring to shew that a middle condition in 
life is to be chosen as favorable to the cultivation of the 
moral virtues, introducai the prayer of Agur. This is an 
argument from Testimony. 

3. When similar cases are stated, and the inference is 
made, that what is proved or acknowledged to hold true in 
the one case, is true also in the corresponding case. This 
is an argument from Analogy. 

Illustration. In observing different orders of animal life, 
we notice important changes as to their modes of existence. 
Such is the transition of the caterpillar to the butterfly, and 
of the bird from its confinement in the shell to its full fledored 
state. Bishop Butler hence derives an argument from analr 
ogy in favor of the existence of man in a future state. 

Other forms of argument are occasionally resorted to, in 
proof of propositions and assertions. Those which have 
been mentioned, are in most frequent use : and we learn 
from them the nature of amplification^ so far as it is of an 
argumentative kind.* 

A third obj€k^t of amplification is to persuade. A writer 
would recommend, or enforce, what he advances. He 
would induce his readers to think that what he proposes to 
them, is desvable; and further, that th^ course which he 
recommends for its attainment is practicable and will be 
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successful. Here then the amplification becomes in part 
hortatory, and in part argumentative. 

So far as the amplification is hortatory^ it consists of ap> 
peals to some leading principles in the constitution of man 
— to his conscience, or his sense of what is morally right 
^and wrong — to his selfish propensities, or the desire for 
his own welfare and happiness, and to his feelings of benev- 
olence. . Other passions are also appealed to in particular 
cases. In making these appeals to the sense of justice, and 
the selfish and social principles of our nature, there is fre-. 
quent occasion to view one proposition in its connexion 
with others, to make inferences from what is felt and ac* 
knowledged to. be true in cases of frequent occurrence, to 
that which is more rarely witnessed. (See Exercise II with 
remarks.) 

. Appeals are also oflen made in this kind of amplification 
to common sense. By this it is meant, that the writer en* 
deavors to recommend and enforce his proposition by ac- 
counting for it, that is, b^ assigning the causes or reasons on 
which it rests. It is asserted, for example, that men pro- 
foundly versed in science are usually negligent in attending 
to the common transactions of life ; and in supporting this 
proposition, the writer xdwells on the nature of habits of ab- 
straction, and assigns the existence of these habits as a 
cause of the negligence referred to. Thus he accounts for 
what is asserted in his proposition, and every man of com- 
mon sense perceives the reasonableness of the cause assigned. 
Appeals of this kind to the common sense of readers, which 
are sometimes called arguments from cause to effect, are 
more frequently used to instruct and influence those of can- 
did minds, than to convince opposers. They gratify also the 
strong propensity of man to know the causes of things, and 
thus di^ose the mind to the reception of any proposition 
which they are brough^to soppok't. 

3 
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The inquiry may here ariee, what kinds of composition, 
and what circumstances, require a brief, and what demand 
an extended amplification? It may be said generally, in 
reply, that writings designed to excite emotion, and to influ- 
ence the will, require a more extended amplification, than 
those which are argumentative, or those addressed directly 
to the understanding. In the former case, it is desirable, 
that the mind should be led to dwell on what is presented 
before it, and to notice whatever is fitted and designed to 
excite the desired emotion. Hence copiousness of detail, 
and a full and minute statement of attending circumstances, 
are required. — On the other hand, an argument should 
be stated concisely and simply ; in this way it offers itself 
in a form most striking and convincing to the mind. Some^ 
times, however, it is necessary to modify these general di- 
rections. An argument may be abstruse and complex, and 
hence may require to be stated at greater length; oi those, 
for whom the prdduction is designed, may be men of uncul- 
tivated miiids, and unaccustomed to connected reasonings. 
In these instances, it may be well to depart from the general 
rule, and to expand and repeat the argument stated 

The nature and object of amplification may be learnt 
fromi what has been stated. The inquiry remains. How is 
this ppwer of enlarging upon a topic attained ? or rath^, 
upon what intellectual habits and qualifications, does the 
successful exercise of it depend t And here I mention, 

I. Extent and command of knowledge. 

It was stated at the commencement of this chapter, thai 
extent of knowledge is essential to the good writer. But it 
is not sufficient, that the mind is well stored with facts. -^ 
Our thoughts must be at command. They must eorae at 
our bidding, and be made to effect the parposes fi>r winch 
they are needed. Thiis power of pro<kieing and appljwf 
our knowledge^ as occasion demandjf'eridently dq^nd* Ob 
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the inielleclufll habits, especially on the retentiireoess and 
readiness of the memor j. 

2. Closely eonoected with the command of the thoughts, 
is the power of illustration. Successfully to perform this 
part of amplification^ the writer needs tt> be fiirailiar with 
objects and scenes in the nataral world, with passing events, 
and with ihe whole circle of science and literature. He 
needs- also an active imagination. Liveliness of fancy is no 
less conducive to the clear and striking exhibition of the 
thoughts, than to ornaments of style. Hence the cultiva- 
tion of this class of the powers ' is equally important to the 
practical and, to the elegant writer ; to him who aims to en- 
lighten the oiind and improve the heart, and to him who 
weald gratify the taste and please the fancy of his readers. 

3. Another requisite for success in anptifioation, is defi* 
niteneae of tfaottgbt in onr leasottingik There are men of 
strong miaaids, who reason ably, and, if we look at the con 
eliisioni) to which they arrive, oorreetly, but who are unable 
to fdlQw oat in their own nnnds, or to state to others, the 
train, of argument they have poroued. To do this, reqnires 
a mental discipline, to which their intellectual powers have 
not been subjected. On the contrary, those who are accus- 
tomed to look in liqpon the operations of their own minds, 
and to think with precision and accuracy, are able to state 
their reasonings definitely and fully to others ; and this, as 
it has been* said, is the kind df amplification, which in argu- 
menutive writings is required. 

4. Another requisite for success in, amplification, is copi« 
onsness of expression. This phrase includes both a com* 
mand of words and of construction, and he who excels in 
this particnlar, has one important qualification for enlarging 
upon the topics on which he writes, especially when joined 
with the other qnalifications that have been mentioned. 
Copiousness of expression is acquired by a familiarity with 
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good authors; and the- differences, which in this respect 
are found among writers, are principally to be traced to 
some diversities in their literary advantages and habits. 
Those, who in their early years are familknr with books, 
and accustomed to listen to the conversation of literary 
men, usually acquire, with little effort, copiousness of ex- 
pression. Much advantage in this respect is also derived 
from translations, whether written or oral, from foreign Ian* 
guages into our own. v^ 

Different kinds of composition. 

Writings are distinguished from each, other, as didactic, 
persuasive, argumentative, descriptive and narrative. These 
distinctions have reference to the object, which the writer 
has primarily and principally in view. Didactic writing, as 
the' name implies, is used in convejring instruction ; the 
common text-books used in a course of education are exam- 
ples. When, in connexion with instruction, precepts are 
enjoined, and rules laid down for the observance of those 
who read, we have an example of didactic preceptive writ- 
ing. (Ex. I.) When it is designed to influence the will, 
the composition becomes of the persuasive kind ; the pro- 
posed object is made to appear desirable, and the reader is 
urged to pursue it. Of this class, are sermons and most 
discourses addressed to deliberative assemblies. (Ex. 41.) 
Another kind of composition, and one which is found united 
with roost others, is the argumentative. Under tliis head, 
are included the various forms of argument, the state- 
ment of proofs, the assigning of causes, and, generally, 
those wt'itings, which are addressed to the reasoning facul- 
ties of the mind. (Ex. in.) Narrative and descriptive 
writings relate past occurrences, and place before the mind. 
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for h0 eootaoiplatioiiy t^hmm objects and scenes. (Ex. it. 
and ▼.) 

These difiereiit kinds of conpositioa are often foand 
imited together hi the same diseoiirae. In ancient sjrsteras 
of Rhetoric, they became distinct obfects of attention, and 
appropriate directions were given for the composition of 
each part, it is not, however, designed to treat, in this chap* 
ter, on the management of the lubject in an extended regular 
discourse. Nothing more is attempted, than to state and 
illustrate some general remarks, pertaining to this topic. 
The kind of composition more immediately in view, is an 
essay, or treatise, in part argumentative, and in part per- 
saasive,— <»such as is adapted to defend and enforce the 
opinions of a writer on jmy snbject he would present to the 
oonsidernlioB of his readers. 

Sekeiicn of a subfect. 

It is a direction of HoracCy 

Somite materiam vestris, <iiii aenbitM, 0qnam 
Viribu*.* 

The meaning of this maxim evidently is, that we should not 
attempt to write on subjects which are beyond the reach of 
our mental powers, and to the treatment of which, from our 
habits of thought, we are not iittect Rightly to understand 
and discuss some subjects, requites a previous knowledge 
and poweiRs of rea0oning, which are not commonly possessed ; 
and when these essential prerequisites do not exist, our labor 
must be in vain. 

The injimetion of Horace, as thus explained, admits of 
being applied to the selection of subjects for young writers. 

■^r— — ^-i I I .1 I' ■ 111 I » I I 

* £xamiae well, ye Writeri, weigh with care, 
What suits your gimius ; what your strength dan bear. 

Frascis. 
3« 
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And on this point, two importaat directiong may be given ; 
they should be topics which they are capable of fully under- 
standing, and which are interesting to them. Let a pupil 
be required to write on a sabject which is above his com* 
prehension, and his composition becomes either a succession 
of vague and disconnected assertions, or a collection of 
thoughts and sentences from different au^rs. In either 
case, the exercise, though laborious perh^, is injurious to 
the intellectual habits of him by whom it is performed. 
The subject selected should also i>e intetpesting, one within 
the usual range of the writer's studies and conversation, 
and which may have to him an air of reality. Descriptions 
of scenes and occurrences which have come under imme- 
diate observation, are for these reasons recommended, or if 
the composition be of a didactic kind, the attention may be 
directed to subjects of an ethical nature. 

The neglect of what b here recommended may lead to 
much vain and fruitless labor, and perhaps to fatal discour- 
agement. Young writers not unfrequently get the impres- 
sion, that they have not a genius for writing, or that in their 
case there are peculiar difficulties and hinder ances, when the 
true difficulty is the wrong selection of subjects for their first 
attempts in composition. \"^ 

Introduction, 

Whether |i composition should have a formal introduction 
or not, must be determined by the good sense of the writer. 
In short essays, it is generally best to commence with a 
statement of the subject, and to enter at once on its discus- 
sion. There should at least be a proportion observed be^ 
tween the introduction and the rest of the performance. A 
huge portico before a small building, always appears out of 
place. When an introduction is used, it should be striking 
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and appropriate. Often the opportunity is improved, to, 
correct some mistake, or remove some prejudice connected* 
with the subject to be discfussed, — or a statement is made 
of facts, the knowledge of which is important to the right 
ander standing of what follows, — or generah remarks maj 
be made, designed to impress the reader with a sense of the 
inportance and interest of what is advanced. But what- 
ever be the nature of the introduction, it should be written 
with great care. Before the^ minds of readers become en- 
gaged in the discussion of the subject, the attention is at 
liberty to fix itself on the skill shown in the choice of words 
and the modelliirg of the expression. It is also well known, 
that first impressions are important. A happy turn of ex- 
pression, or a well timed allusion in the commencement of 
a performance, may effect much in arresting the attention 
of readers and conciliating their good will. 

The following introduction, to Webster's Address, deliv- 
ered on Bunker's Hill, is striding and appropriate ; ' 

<' The uncounted multitude befoBe me, and around me, proves the 
feeling which the occasion has excited. These thousands of happy 
faces, glowing with sympathy and joy, and, from the impulses of a 
common gratitude, turned reverently to Heaven, in this spacious 
temple of the firmament, proclaim that the day, the place, and the 
purpose pf our aasembling have made a deep impression on our 
hearts." 

The speaker seems aware of the thoughts and feelings 
which have taken possession of every heart, and giving 
utterance to these thoughts and feelings, he arrests with 
consummate skill the attention, and conciliates the good will 
of those whom he addresses. .The expression, too, " in this 
spacious temple of the firmament," though not striking 
from its novelty, is yet, from the circumstances under which 
it was uttered, happy and truly appropriate. 
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On the statement of the subject. 

The first and leadiag object of attention m every coinpo* 
sitioB of ao argumeotative kind, i» to delermiae the preeise 
point of inquiry — the proposiiiiHi which- is to b^ laid dowH 
and si^)ported Unless the writer has steadily before him 
some point which he would reach, he wiU ever be liable to 
go astray— to lose himself and his read^». It is not till 
he has determined on the definite object of inquiry, that he 
can know what views to present, and how long to dwell on 
the different topics he may discuss. 

It is recommended to him, who is considering what propo- 
sition shall be laid down, imd in what form it shall be 
stated, to ask himself the three following questions ; I. What 
is the fact? % Why is it so? 3. What consequences 
result ? Suppose as an illustration^ that my thogghts have 
been turned towards the manifestations of wisdom, good- 
ness and power in the works of creation around me, and 
I wish to lead those whom I address, to be mindful of 
these things. I ask myself, 1. What is the fact? In re- 
ply, it may be said, —-that in the material world there are 
numerous indic^ions of infinite wisdom and benevolence, 
and of almighty power. I ask, 2. How is the existence o£ 
these works to be accounted for ? What is the cause ? I 
answer, God hath created them. I ask again, 3. What 
should be the consequence? Again I reply, men should 
live min<^ful of God. I embody the results of my inquiries 
ip the folio wingnroposition ; Men who live in the midst of 
objects which shew^ forth the perfections of the great Crea- 
tor, should live mindful of Him. 

It is not always necessary, that the proposition to be sup- 
ported, should be^thus formally stated, though this is usually 
done in writings of an argumentative nature. Sometimes it 
is elegantly implied, or left to be inferred from the introduc- 
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tory remarks. When however any doubt can exist as to 
the object proposed, or there is any danger that the reader 
nay mistake the design of the writer, the precise object of 
discussion cannot be too distinctly and formally stated. In 
the management of the subject, as in the expression of the 
thoughts, elegance should always be sacrificed to perspicuity. 
Half the controversies and differences of opinion among 
men, arise from their not distinctly understanding the ques- 
tions on which they write and converse. 

It is a common impression with young writers, that the 
wider the field of inquiry on which they enter, the more 
abundant and obvious will be the thoughts, which will offer 
themselves for their use. Hence, by selecting, some gene* 
ral subject, they hope to^iecure copiousness of matter, and 
thus to find an easier task. Experience, however, shews ^ 
that the reverse is true — that as the field of inquiry is nar- 
rowed, questions arise more exciting to the mind, and 
thoughts are suggested of greater value and interest to the 
readers. Suppose, as an illustration, that a writer proposes 
to himself to write an essay on literature. Amidst the nu- 
merous topics which might be treated upon under this term, 
what unity <>f subject could be expected t How common- 
place and uninteresting would be the thoughts advanced! 
But let some distinct inquiry be proposed, or some assertion 
be made and supported, of which the extract amofig the 
Exercises, entitled a " Defence of literary studies in men of 
business," is an instance, and there is a copiousness of in- 
teresting thoughts, presented in a distinct and connected 
manner, v/ 

On the plan or divisions. 

Having before his mind the precise object of inquiry, and 
having stated also, either in a formal manner, or by impli- 
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cation, the pr<^oriti<m to be su^KVted, the writer now tur-a* 
hia attention to the formation oi his plaA ; in other words, 
he determines in what order and connection his thoughts 
shall be presented. Th«s are formed the divisions of a 
composition, which will correspond in Uieir nature to th^ 
leading design and character of the performance. In argu- 
mentative discussions, the heads are distinct prc^sitions or 
argumehts, designed to support And establish the leading 
proposition. In persuasive writings, they are the different 
considerations, which the writer would |^ace before his 
readers, to influence their minds, and induce them to ad<^ 
the opinions and pursue the course, which he recommends 
In ^daotic Mrritings, they are the different points of instruc- 
tion. In narrative and descriptive writings, they ajre the 
different ewenU and scenes, which in succession are Inrought 
before the mind. 

It is obvious, that no particular rules of general applica- 
tien, can be given to aid the writer in forming his ]^an.. It 
must vary with the subject and occasion. Here then i& 
room for the exercise of ingenuity ; and the habits of con- 
secutive thinking mentioned in a foriper section of this 
chapter, are the best preparation ibr this part of his work. 
But though no specific rules «an be given, there are a few 
general directions, which will now be stated. It will be 
seen, tiiat they i^ply principally to those writings, which 
are of an argumentative nature, and which alone admit of 
an extended plan. 

1. £very division should have a direct and obvious, bear- 
ing on the leading purpose of the writer. 

2. The different divisions should be distinct, one not in- 
cluding another. 

3. The divisions should to a good degree exhaust the 
subject, and taken together should present a wlu^e. 

Let us suppose, in illustration of these rules, that it is 
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p ropos ed to write an emvf oft Filial duties. Aa tfae object 
of the essay, the writer designs to shew, that children shouM 
rendei^to their parents obedience and love. His divisk>ti is 
as fellows: Children shoiitd render obedience abd lore o 
Iheir parents, 

1. Because' they are under obligation fo thefr parents for 
benefits received from them. 

2. Because in this way they seoiste llieir o#n happHiess. 

3. Because God harcommaEnded them to honor theA* pa- 
rents. 

In this division Uiere is a manifest reference to the object 
of the writer. The different heads are also distinct from 
each other, and taken together give a suffiofetttly fiiB view 
of the subject. It is in accordance th^i with the preceding 
direetiflfns; 

Let us now suppose dkat the follc^ing divi^oiii bad been 
made; 

Chifaken should render obedience and love to theit pa- 



1. Beca|»e they are under obligailioiis to ihteti fbt bene^ 
fits received &om them, 

2. Because their parents furnish theiH wlllif- ibod aAd 
clothing. 

3. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

4. Because there is a satisfaction and peace of conscience 
ia iht discharge of filial duties. 

Tins division is faulty, since the dilfferent parts are hot 
distmct from eaich other. The se<iond head is included un- 
der the first, asfd the fbunii under the third. 

A third divisioa might be made as fbllows ; C^dren 
ihould render oansdienee aind love to theit parents, 

1. Because they shotthi do what is right. 

% Besmiso imlun way thiay secui^ tkeDr ow» ha)i|^iiiesi. 
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3. Because God has commanded them to honor fheir pa^ 
rents. 

It maj be said of the first part of this division, that it has 
no particular reference to the object of the writer. It is a 
truth of general application, and may with equal propriety 
be assigned in enforcing any other duty as that of filial obe- 
dience. It is also implied in the other heads, since chil- 
dren do what is right, when, in obedience to God's corn- 
man^ they se^ to secure- their own happiness. ' 

The question may arise, Is it of importance distinctly to 
s^te the plan which is pursued 1 Should there be fi>nna) 
divisions of a discourse ? To this I answer, that in. the 
treatment of intricate subjects, where there' are many divis- 
ions, and wh^e it is of importance that the order and con- 
nexion of each part should be carefully observed, to state 
the! divisions is the better course. But it is fer from being 
always essential. Though we never should write without 
forming a distincit plan for our own use, yet it may <^n be 
best to let others gather this plan from reading our produc- 
tions. A plan is a ^ecies of scaffolding to aid us in erect- 
ing the building. When the edifice is finished, we may let 
the scaffolding fall. 

Arrangement^ 

In the discussion of a subject, which is of an argum^ita- 
tive nature, the direction is generally giv^i, that the argu- 
i^ents should rise in importan<^e. In this way the attention, 
excited by novelty at first, may continue to be held, and a 
full and strong conviction be lefi on the mind at the conolu-^ 
sion of the reasoning. This, as a general rule, may be ob^ 
served, but the more obvious occurrence of an argum^t or 
some other cause, will often require the e^ful writer to de^ 
part firom it % 
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Another ruie of more importance is, that arguments frbm 
caase to effect, or those which account for what is asserted 
in tb» leading Reposition,' supposing it to be tri|e, should 
precede those of a stronger or more convincing kind, such 
as arguments from testimony or induction. Even this ruie, 
however, is not without its exc^ioos. 

An~ inquiry of some importance pertaining to arrange- 
ment, is, whether the proposition to be supported, should in 
2^1 cases precede the proof, or whether the proof should pre* 
cede the formal announcement of the proposition. Men 
usually as3ei;jt the»r opinions, and then assign the reasons en 
which they are fonnded, and this, without doubt, is the best 
arrangement, unless special reasons exist for adopting some 
otlier. If what is asserted is likely, either from its being 
novel, or uncommon, or from its being opposed to the preju« 
dices of the reader, to disaflect lum, and to prevent his doe 
consideration of the arguments brought forward, it is better 
to depart from the general rule^ and to defer the formal 
statement of the proposition maintained to the -close. 

Another inquiry relates to the proper place for introduc- 
ing the refutation of objections. On this point, the general 
role is given^ that o&iecticms should be considered near .the 
commencement of a <^oii4>ositlon. In this way, the- preju- 
dices of opposers may be eradicated, and their minds lefr 
.free to give full attention and due weight to the arguments 
advanced. Often, however, it is necessary to hfmg forward 
some views of the subject, preparatory to the examination 
of objections; in these instances, their refutation is found in 
the midst, or deferred to the close of the composition. 

Transiiions. 

Transitions from one part of a composition to another, 
are also in^portant objects of attei^tion. The g^eral direc- 
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. tion is oAen gWen, that transHiiQiis be natiMPal 4Md e«ijv By 
this it is meuit, tkat they be in agreement with the ^owk' 
mon modes of assooiatiBg the thoughts. In v j^usieiiiatiTd 
writings, where the jd^ereat parts are oosnected by ft oom* 
mon reference to some partioular point, which they are d^ 
signed to establish, this ooounon nelationahip wiU be s«& 
cient to prevent the transition from one at gnment to anolber 
from i^pearittg unnaturai tad abruftt Still, as ha0 been 
intimated, there may be skill shown in the arrangement of 
the. arguments, and one may appear to arise happily ffom 
another. But in writings which are not argumentative, 
much dkill is often displayed in the transitions. With the 
design: of exhJbithig - some -happy inatanoes of transitiotts« 
and thus showing what is meant by their being, natural and 
easy^ I shall notice those in Goldsmith's Traveller, to which 
these epithets are o&en allied. His deseription of Italy 
doses with the « mention of its inhahitants, Sseble and de* 
graded, .pleased with low delights and the s^Kxrts of chMrem 
The transition lo the Swiss- is thus made: 

My Bool, turn ihwi th^m; ^-^torn ws fo ttinr«y 

Wh^UQ- rougher elimes a xiobier race disj^j.. 

The principle on which the transition^ is here made, is that 
of contrast.. And since thennndis often wont to look at 
dbyeets as opposed to each other, it naturaUy, in this way, 
* passes from the ifalians to the Swiss. 

The tratteition from Switzerland to Fiance is thus made ; 

Some sterner virtues o'er the raoQiitain*s breast 

May sit like fidsons, covreriag on the neat : 

]|at.a]l ^ gentler morals such aa play 

Through life's more cultured walks, and charm the way, 

These- far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
' 1 tiitn — and France disi^ys her ln*i|^ht doifaafn. 

tn thid instance, the transition, like that before mentioned^ 
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depends in part on tbe principle of contrast, but seems more 
immediately to rest on the accidental mention of the words 
kinder sky, Saeh accideital assoekitions are firef uent, et^e- 
GtaUy in faaailiar intercourse, and in the easy iiow^ of the 
tfaoughits ; and thoii^ they would not be approved in the 
grave dkcussioD of a subject, in a descriptive epistle, which 
is the nature of the pr^daetion we are examining, they strike 
OS fsivorably. 

Resemblance, cause and effect, con^^Uity as to time or 
place, may be aientien^sd as other principles of associatioa 
on which traasitioos are often easily made» 

Ctmcitisitm, 

If k be of importanoe, that the attention be arrested at 
first by It well written introduction, and ssstained by well 
connected and inolreaKingly important arguaaeots, it will bo 
readily allows, thai a happy conclusion is no less desiraMe. 
It is then UkA a decision is about to l>e made^ and'^he mind 
of the readers shouiii be left impressed with a l^vorable 
opinion of the ^t^iter, and ^(4^ the justness i^d trul^ of 
what has been told him. Here then the writer ^lould exert 
all his skiH, and put forth aH lus powers. 

As an example of a w^l executed conclusicHi, the 4bUowing 
passage, which is fou<id at the close of an eulogy on Adanui 
and Jefferson, may be cited ; 

" Their statues are men ; liviog, feeling, intelligent, adoring man, 
bearing the image of his Maker; having the impress of divinity. 
Tbeir monaments are the everlasting hills which they have clothed 
with verdttre — their praises aro sounds of health and joy, in vaUies 
which they have made frqitful — to them incense daily riseS) in tbd 
perfumes of flagrant fields, which they have spread with cultivation 
— fair* cities proclaim their glory — gorgeous mansions speak their 
muniBcence — their names are inscribed on the goodly, habitations of 
men ; and on those hallowed temples of God, whose spires ever point 
to the heaven, which, we trust, has received them." 
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Narrative and Descriptive Writing. 

The directions given in this chapter on the management 
of a subject, refer principally to argnmentatiTe composition. 
We are not to expect in narretive writings the regular di- 
visions of a discourse, as in didactic and argumentative pro- 
ductions. Still there will be some prominent or leading 
event, and the different parts of the narrative will tend to. 
exhibit it fully and clearly. These parts will be the circum- 
stances of the event, such as led to it, such o^ accompanied 
it, or such as follow from it ; and the writer . will dwell upon 
them in proportion to their importance and connexion with 
his main design. Occasional reflections may also be made, 
and inferences drawn, and whatever can iUastrate, or throw 
an interest around the principal event, will be introduced. 
As to transitions, they will often depend on the order. of 
occurrences in the succession of time, or as one occurrence 
is accounted to be the cause of another. (Ex. iv.) 

In descriptive writing, it is the purpose of the writer, as 
has been stated, to place before the view of his readers some 
object or scene. In its design, it nearly resembles both his- 
torical and landscape painting, and there is a resemblance, 
too, in the particulars on which the successful exertion of 
each depends. A hiappy selection of circumstances is of im- 
portance. A few prominent traits, well chosen, and strongly 
exhibited, will product a much better effect, than the enu- 
meration of many particulars. In this kind of writing, much 
is found, which is designed to assist the distinctness of the 
mind's conception, and when the writer dwells on different 
parts, it is with this purpose. The transitions, as in argu- 
mentative writings, are often abrupt, and it is thought suffi- 
cient connexion, that the different parts tend to the same end. 
The narrative and descriptive are often found united. (Ex. v.) 
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ON TASTE. 

Were men simply inteilectaal brings, aad were it the 
only design of the writer to convey instruetion to his readeis, 
what has been said in the preceding chapter, would be all 
that is reqnired, pr^aratory to the consideration of the qual- 
ities of a good st^e. Bat men hafe imagination, tod are 
susceptible of emotions; and it is often the purpose of the 
writer, to cause the imagination^ to be exercised, and emo- 
tions of various kinds to be excited. To give pleasure in 
this way, may be the immediate object of the writer, or 
he may seek to please his readers, merely to arrest their 
attention, increase the distinctness of their views, and favor- 
ably incline' tliem to the reception of the opinions he com- 
municates. • 

From this statement, the definite object of this and the 
following chapter may be learnt. . It is to aid in judging of 
whatever is thus addressed to the imagination in connexion 
with certain emotions of which men are susceptible. To 
direct in all that thus pertains to the imiigination and these 
emotions, is regarded as the office of Taste.* Hence the 
nature of taste in general will first be considered. This will 
be followed by some account of what il implied by a literary 
taste, including an enumeration of those different properties 
in literary productions which ' are objects of its attention, 

4» 
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with such remarks and directions as may aid in its acquisi- 
tion and improvement. 

Definition of Taste, 

The decisions of taste are judgments passed on whatever 
is designed to excite emotions of be^Utj, of grandeur or of 
sublimity. The power of thus judging is founded on the 
experience of emotions of the same class, and is called taste ; 
and hence he who exercises this power successfully, is called 
a man of taste. By judgment, as the word is here used, I 
mean the determining of the fitness of particular causes for 
producing certain effects. The chemist would produce a 
jnixture having certain properties, — a certain degree of hard- 
ness, a required color or taste. With this view he unites 
several simples ; and in selecting the simples that are to be 
united for producing the required mixture, and in determin- 
ing the quantity of each to be used, there is judgment. In 
the same manner, where taste is exercised, there is a certain 
-effect to be produced, and in determining the fitness of 
means for producing this eflfect there is judgment. 

For a full account of the emotions here mentioned, Ihe stu- 
dent must be referred to works on the philosophy of the mind. 
But it is necessary, that a short statement of what is meant 
by them should here be given. 

If we reflect on" the different emotions, of which we are 
conscious in the notice of actions and objects around us, we 
find that some of them are of a m(»ral nature, and we speak 
of the actions which excite them as virtuous or vicious. — 
Other emotions are included under what are called the pas- 
sions, and we speak of the objects which excite them as ob- 
jects of desire or aversion — of fear or remorse, or of some 
other passion/ We think also of such objects as affecting 
our happiness. But distinct, both from emotions of a moral 
nature, and firom those included under the passions, there is 
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a third class of emotions, which is particularly referred to 
in the preceding definition of taste, and these will now be 
exhibited. 

When the san goes down in the west, the surrounding 
clouds reflect to our view a rich variety of colors. We gaze 
oh the splendid scene, and there is a pleasant emotion ex- 
cited in our minds. 

In reading the story of the two friends, Damon and 
Pythias, who were objects of the cruelty of Dionysius, we 
are struck with the closeness of their friendship ; and while 
we think on the fidelity of the returning friend, and on their 
mutual contest for death, a pleasing emotion arises in the 
mind. 

When examining Dr. Paley's reasoning in proof of the 
existence of the Deity, and observing how every part is ^ 
brought to bear on the particular object in view, while one 
example after another gives additional strength to the argu- 
ment, we admire the skill of the reasoner and the perfection 
of his work, and in view of this skill and this finished work, 
a grateful emotion arises in the mind. 

It will be observed in these examples, that the emotion 
excited is not strong, — that it is of a grateful kind, and 
that it may continue for some time. This is called cm enuh 
tion of beauty. 

The traveller, when he stands on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, and looks upon that~]R>ble river, flowing on with the 
power of collected waters, and bearing on its bosom the 
wealth of the surrounding region, is conscious of emotions, 
which, as they rise and swell within his breast, correspond 
to the scene on which he looks. 

Burke has given the following biographical notice of 
Howard the celebrated philanthropist. 

'' He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the sumptu- 
ousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; hot to 
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make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur ; not to form a scale of the curiosities of modern 
art ; not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts ; — but to 
dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infec- 
tion of hospitals, to survey the mansions of sorrow and 
pain ; to take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depres- 
sion and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend 
to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to compare and 
collate the distresses of all men in all countries. His plan is 
original; and it is as full of genius, as it is of humanity. It 
was a voyage of discovery, a circumnavigation of charity." 

No one can read this passage, and not feel a high degree 
of admiration in view of the devotedness and elevation of 
purpose it describe:^. 

When the orator stands up before collected thousands, 
and for an hour sways them at his will by the powers of his 
eloquence, who, in that vast thropg, can regard the speaker 
before him and feel no admiration of his genius ? 

The emotions excited in these and similar instances, have 
been called emotions of grandeur. They differ, from those 
of beauty in that they are more elevating and ennobling. 

Byron, in his description of a thunder storm in the Alps, 

has the following passage : 

" Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
tieapf the live thntider \ — not ^m one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a jtongue ; 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud." 

Who in the midst of Alpine scenery could thus listen to 
the voice of the leaping thunder, and not start with strong 
emotion ? 

We are told, that when Washington appeared before 
Congress, to resign his military power at th*e close of the 
war, " he was received as the founder and guardian of the 
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republic^ They silently retraced the scenes of danger and 
distress, through which they had passed together. They 
recalled to mind the blessings of freedom and peace pur* 
chased by his arm. 'Every heart was big with emotiou 
Tears of admiration and gratitude burst from every eye." 

In the presence of this august assembly, the Commander 
in chief of the armies of the United States, after piously 
recounting the blessings, which divine providence had con- 
ferred on his country, and commending that country to the 
continued care of its Almighty Protector, advanced, and 
resigned the great powers, which had been committed to his 
trust. How much must this closing act have added to the 
deep interest of the scene ! 

We are told, that when Newton drew near to the ploae 
of those calculations, which confirmed his discovery of the 
laws, by which the planetli are bound in their courses, he 
was so overwhelmed with emotion, that he could not pro- 
ceed, and was obliged to ask the Assistance of a friend. No 
one can think of the mighty intdleclnal work that was 
then accomplished, and not ibel as he did, an overpowering 
emotion. 

Tq the emotions excited in these last mentioned examples 
is applied the epithet subUme, They are less permanent 
than those of grandeur, but more thrilling and exalting. 

In these examples, the emotions which are excited, arise 
neither from a moral approbation of tiie objects or actions 
as virtuous, nor from a personal interest in them as affecting^ 
our happiness. How, then, are they excited? 

The answers to this inquiry have been numerous. Some 
have said, that there is a distinct sense, which enables the 
mind to discern in objects something which is fitted to ex- 
cite emotions of taste, and which is suited to this purpose, 
in the same manner as the sense of hearing is suited to 
sounds. Others have attempted to resolve the whole into 
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the ffwvfAe of the associalion of ideas, mid^nte saidy th^t- 
in efery inftanoe whofe an emotion of the kind mentioiied 
is Qx6ited, «»me associated thop^hts oonneiUed with our 
hupfnness, are brought bolbre the oiind. Thus, in the sec* 
ond oi the exsm^^es given, they would say, that the grat9-> 
ful emotion arises from the thought of our own past frleod- 
ihipS) or of how much we should enjoy in the possesion of 
a faitliful friend. Others aocount for these emotions .by 
referring them to what are called primary laws of our native. 
So far as these emotions are excited in view of natural ob* 
jects and seeoes^ they say, that our Creator has so forniad uf 
and adapted us to the world in whioh we live, that the visw 
of certain objects and scenes is fitted to excite in the mind 
OOTtain , corresponding emotioAS. <^ At the ^ame time they 
allow, that. much influinwe is to he iSscribed to the principU 
of aasoesatioii. In reference to works of art, another 
original piisiciple is also reoogaized, wJbioh is called the 
love of fitness or adaptation. The laat theory, is that of 
Erown, and is the one now gctteraily received. F^r a full 
explanation of it, the student is seferred to his work on In- 
tellectual Philosophy. It is enough for my present purpose 
Ho have poinAed out the class of emotions which comes under 
the cogniaance of taste, aafid to have referred to some of the 
~ attempts to explain them. 

It will be observed, that the examples which are given, 
aore <drawn from three different classes of objects, natural, 
moral, and inteUectual. But since, in the dassificatio.n of 
emotions, as those of beauty, grandeur and sublimity, we * 
oibviously refer to the emotions . as they exist in the mind, 
and not to the objects by which t,hey are excited, this diver- 
sity in, the exciting objects is not regarded. Neither is 
jt of importance, that these different classes of emotions 
ahoald here be separately considered. It is difficult in 
many cases to mark the transition from ope to another, and 
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fo decide whether the ^emptioo exeited be an eraotio«a Of 
beautjP, of grandeur, or of spblimity. Tbese three dassQa 
of emotions are alijce objeets of the attention of taste ; and 
the prineipleei and rules established in reference to one class, 
admk df appIioaliOQ to the others. Hence the attention is 
principally directed to emotions of beauty, ai^d emotions of 
each class are sometimes called emotions of taste, 

I return now to the definition of taste. Every instance 
of judgment implies knowledge of those subjects, on which 
it is exercised. The chemist cannot form bis mixture', that 
sha^t possess certain required properties, withiMit a knowl** 
edge of the properties of the sereral simples which are iwi 
gredients. In those instamces of judgment also which are 
mcluded Ufidep taste, there is in the same manner knowl** 
edge implied; but as this is the knowledge of emotions, 
and can be acquired only by experienee, taste is said te be 
founded oa the experience of past emotioHS. 

Though taste, in the definition which has now been •»• 
plained, is called judgment, it is not meaiit, that in theexN 
ercise of tsUste, th^ niitld is oirdiiianiy eenscioas of delib* 
eration er of the balanciRg of reasons, as in some other* h)^ 
stances of jtldgment. It is true, that this deliberation may* 
be rapidly passed through in idl instances, and in some, as 
in the case of the artist employed ia designing and exectit»* 
mg his work, there may be a consciousness of the process 
Bet most frequently, judgment on objects df taste seedisto 
be passed instantatieonsly. ' As the resnlt of post expedf 
ence of emotions, certain principles' seem fixed in the mind^ 
and'<when t^e is called into exercise, it is the immediate 
application of these ptrneifides to particular instaibces. The 
analogy is close between the exercise of taste in 'the- woi^bs 
ef the fine arts, and of taste, as the word is literaHy applied 
to the sense of taste. Take for example the case of .winea 
Fhe wine merchant is 'able ai; once to decide as. to -the qual- 
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ity of th6 wine presented to him, and to detect any foreign 
ingredient. He has acquired his ability to do this by past 
experience, and he brings the results of this past experi- 
ence, which seem to exist in his mind as certain fixed 
principles, to the particular instance iii which his judgment 
is required. 

« 

I Sensibility as connected with taste. 

From the definition that has been given of taale, we may 
learn in wh«t way sensibility is connected with its attain- 
ment. By sensibility, is meant a high degree of suscepti- 
bility of the emotions of beauty. And since taste is founded 
on the experience of these emotions, sensibility, as thus de- 
fined, must aid in the formation of a good taste. It must be 
supposed, that so far as the emotions of beauty result from 
original tendencies'* of the mind to be pleased ia view of 
eertain objeots, they are i» some degree common to all 
men in their earliest years. But it is a well-known fact re-r 
meeting all our emotions, that if neglected, they lose their 
strength, and if entirely disregarded, they will aoon cease 
'to be felt On the contrary they are strengthened by being 
regarded and cherished. Hence it is, that while some men 
are susceptible of emotions of beauty in view of objects and 
scenes around them, others, the circumstances of whose 
life have been different, look upon the same objects, and 
scenes without any emotion of this nature. So far, too, as 
these emotions result from associated thoughts and feelings, 
there is an equal cause of diversity among different indi* 
viduals. One, firom the scenes and events that have fallen 
under his observation, may have many associations connect * 
ed with a particular object, which another may have neve; 
formed. 

These remarks admit of iUustration. Addi^, wi^en he 
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went forth in the erening, and gazed upon the starry heav- 
ens and the moon walking in her majesty, felt emotions ot 
sublimity. In accounting for the rise of these emotions, we 
might say, that he was a man of sensibility — from the ori- 
ginal constitution of his mind he was susceptible of emo- 
tions of taste to a high degree. His intellectual habits also, 
and the circumstances of his life, were such as to cherish 
and strengthen these original tendencies of his mind. As- 
tronomy had taught him something of the size and number 
and uses of these hearenly bodies ; and in this way, or in 
other ways, many associations were connected with them. 
On the same evening, perhaps, and in the same neighbor- 
hood, the. laborer returning from his daily toil, looked upon 
the same starry and moon-lit firmament, but felt no emotion 
of beauty or sublimity. Still this individual might have 
been originally constituted with as much sensibility as Ad- 
dison ; but such has been his lot in life, that this sensibility 
has been lost, and he thinks of the moon and stars only as 
lighting him homewards from his toil. 

Standard of taste, 

Th^ inquiry here arises, whether a sensibility to emotions 
of beauty may not exist, and still the individual possessing it 
be destitute of good taste ? And if this inquiry be answered 
in the affirmative, as it must be in accordance with facts, 
it may be still further asked, how this want of taste is con- 
sistent with the statement, that taste, is founded on the ex- 
perience of emotions of beauty, and sublimity 7 The resolu- 
tion of this apparent difficulty brings to view what is termed 
th^ STANDARD OF TASTE. It is the caso, as we have seen, 
that from the peculiar circumstances of individuals, their 
original tendencies to emotions of beauty may be per- 
Terted and blunted, pr strengthened and increased. The 

5 
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associatioiis also coaneoted with the same object^ and scenes 
may be very different in different minds* From both of 
tkese causes, and from others not mentioned, the emotions, 
excited in the minds of different individuals in the view of 
the same objects, will differ, and consequently, their expe- 
rience as to past emotions will vary. In this way we ac^ 
count for diversities of taste among individual^, and here is 
the ground of the maxim so often quoted, de gustibus non 
disputandum. But amidst ail these diversities, there sg: e 
some objects and scenes, which do uniformly excite emo- 
tions of beauty in the great majority of those, who have any 
degree of sensibility. And where there are cases of excep- 
tion, some sufficient reason may generally be assigned. In 
the assertion then that taste is founded on the experience 
of past emotions, reference is made to this coiqmon expe- 
rience, and not to the experience of individuals, or of any 
particular country or age. Hence then we infer, that the 
standard of taste is the agreeing voice of such as are su^cep- 
tible of emotions of heauiify both of those who lived in past 
ageSy and of those now existing. 

To illustrate these remarks, I may refer the student to 
the statue of Washington, which has been recently placed 
in the metropolis of New England, and which represents 
him in the drapery of a.](loman hero. Should it be asked, 
why he is* thus represented, rather than in the dress, which 
as a military commander, or a civil leader, he was accuse 
tomed to wear ? or in such attire as was used by military 
and civil leaders in Europe two hundred, or five hundred, 
years ago ? it might be answered, that though such drapery 
might have been approved* at the period when it was worn, 
and thus have been in agreement with the taste of the age, 
at the present time it would appear unbecoming to the hu- 
man form. But such is not the case with the Roman toga. 
This is a drapery, which at all times, and to all men, ap« 
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pears graceful and excites emotions of beaaty. This fact, 
then, both proves, that there is a standard of taste, and illus- 
trates what is meant by it. 

Hence we learn one object and use of models of excel- 
lence in the fine tirts. It is principally by Bieans of these, 
that we obtain a knowledge of the standard of taste, or 
rather they are the standard, since in them the decisions of 
men in diflferent periods and portions of the world aire found 
ehibodied. To fUnstrate this by an exsniple, I will refer to 
West's painfting of Ghri^ in the exercise of tie cbsrities. 
We know that this painting Wail tbl^iirerstUy udmned m 
£ngl^d. It has been regarded with like admsratiea in 
this country. All those who ttre sntcieptibie of emotions of 
taste, haye fblt thenie etti6tkmi» wh«& Iboking upon this pro- 
liu^tion bf'ttrt. Here, Ihen,. is fbnnd the mnted voice of 
tnen of \he 'present age ; and thfe trtlBt knows, that so Imr as 
his production exhibkB what exnites emotioiis of beiwty in 
this painting, it is in itgreement whh the gener^ opinioin of 
men now living, or €h& standard of ihe tiusie of tiie age. 
Had t^s picture exiMed through iuceessii^ ages, md been 
uniformly admh-ed, this would giv« k h^her ambority, end 
the artist, in conforming his work to it, wovdd know, that 
what he produces, is in agreement with the opinions of men 
of different ages of the world. He might then hcfie, that 
his work, being confermed to this geneTal standard of taste, 
would please all men every where, and of every age, who 
are susceptible of emotions of beauty, and whose minds are 
not under the influence of some particular bias. In models 
of excellence, then, in the fine arts, is expressed the expe- 
rience of mankind respecting emotions of beauty ; and in 
studying these models, the man of sensibility learns to cor- 
rect any peculiar influence whicK circumstances may have 
nad on hts own emotions, and thus acquires a tasl(6 which is 
in conformity with the general standard of taste. 
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Taste as affected hy the inteUeetudl habits, 

• 

Taste, as it exists in different individuals^ is affected bj the 
intellectual character and habits. We might expect this to 
be the case from the fact, that it implies discrimination, and 
that the same intellectual habits will be brought into exer- 
cise in judging of what is fitted to excite emotions of tasle, 
as in those instances where judgments are formed on other 
subjects. It is in this way, that we may in part account for 
the diversities of taste in different individuals. He whose 
mind is enriched with various knowledge, and whose intel- 
lectual powers have been strengthened and improved, and 
who is wont to take large and comprehensive views of sub-' 
jects, will manifest the greatness of his mind and the liber- 
ality pf his views, in his judgment of what b fitted to excite 
an emotion of taste. He whose attention has been restricted 
to philosophical speculations, and who has been accustomed 
to reason with the precision of mathematical accuracy, will 
in like manner bring his habits of reasoning to subjects of 
taste, and will be less bold and more severe in his judgment 
of what is fitted to excite emotions of this kind. 

Locke and Burke are striking examples of the justness of 
these remarks. Locke was an accurate thinker, and a close 
reasoner. His judgment, where he forms an opinion, is 
based on careful and minute examination. Hence his taste 
was severe. He used but little ornament, and that simple 
and illustrative. Fearful also that it might betray him, he 
condemned the use of it in the writings of others. Burke, 
on the contrary, was a man of much refinement. He pos- 
sessed extensive elassical attainments — had large and lib- 
eral views of subjects, and, susceptible to a Jiigh degree of 
emotions of taste, he was ever prone to indulge in the excite- 
ment of these emotions. But then he approved only of 
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wtrat is truly beautliful and sublime, aird hrs judgment of 
what is fitted to exeite these emotions, evidently felt the 
is^eiicte of his enlarged ahd liberal iriews oh oth^r subjects, 
or, in other ^ords, of his intellectv^Sl habits. 

X 

Objects on which ta$te is exercised. 

Taste, as thus explained, employs itself in judging both 
of the objects and sderies in Nature, and of works in the 
Fine Arts, and in both eases it determines as to ttie 'fitness 
of what is presented before it to produce emotions of 
beauty. Suppose several individuals, - who arfe susceptible 
of emotions of beauty, to* be travelling through some region 
of our country, Which* presents a rich varifety'of natural sce- 
nery. Oiie of them, in advance '6f thfe others, ujioA rising' 
an efftlnence, is sttuck with xMi^ view opening bfefore hiita, 
and is* led to exclaim as to the beauty of the prospect. The 
others, upon'coming uji, ate impressed in the same manner. 
They declare thte scene* b^for^ them beautifill; atid they 
unite in pronouncing him who first pointed it out, a man of 
taste. All that is meant by this expression is, that the indi- 
vidual to whofti it is appNeld, is able,' from his- experience 
of past emotions, to form a judgment respecting the fitness 
of dtject!^ ih riaturarscertery to proddoe emotiohs of be&uty, 
whreh is in agreement wfth th^ general judgmetit Qf raan- 
fcrad. 

Suppose fiirther, that the tAiittb' individuiats, in the course 
of tWeit jom^ney, stop to examine a gallery of paintings. 
0*n^ of them, in Iboking' round ou the' different pictures, se- 
lects a' paintiti^ which he'^rbhounced beautiful. Tiie atten- * 
tion of the othefr* beiiig balled to it, they expf esis the same' 
opinion, and again* ihey unite in calfing^ the indfvidual who 
h«te pointed out the painting, a man of taste. Here, as 
in the fbrm^ case, aft that is impli^ is, that the individud 

5» 
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oalled a man of taste^ is able to judge of the fitneas of cer- 
tain works of art to produce emotions of beauty. 

But let us now suppose, that instead of speaking .of the 
individual who pointed out the painting to their notice, they 
are led to speak of the work itself, and to call it a work of 
taste. This might be said of a wgrk of art, though not of 
a scene in nature; for in this expression reference is evi- 
dently had to the artist by whom the work was executed, 
and we never think of the Creator as guided by taste in the 
work of creation. In this then, as in the preceding case, 
all that is implied is, that the artist has shewn by the design 
and execution of his work, that he is able to judge correctly 
as to the fitness of objects and scenes to produce emotions 
of beauty. But to shew more fully the nature of taste, and 
to point out its connexion with the imagination, I shall 
here describe the manner, in which it guides the artist ia 
designing and executing his work ; and in doing this, I 
shall confine the attention to works in the art of Painting, 
since the mind conceives most easily and distinctly objects 
of sense. 

* 

I Cotmexian of ta$ie with ike imaginaii^n. 

\ 

Let us first suppose, that the scene or object represented 
by the painter, is an exact imitation of some scene or object 
in nature. In this case, we might be pleased with the work, 
and say that it discovers good taste. We might be pleased, 
because the original scene is one fitted to excite emotions 
of beauty, and we might ascribe good taste to the painter, 
from his having selected a scene of this kind to be repre*' 
sented. Besides, we might be gratified with the skill that 
is shewn in the execution of the work. Emotions of beauty 
might be excited in view of the closeness of the imitation, 
the justness of the colcHring, and the truth of the pers4[>ective : 
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and we might say^ that taste has guided the artiftt in his ex*. 
hibition of what are uflually called secondary beauties of 
painting. 

But the most admired works in the arts of paintibg are not 
exact imitations* They are the deations of the painter, and 
have no archetype in nature. And it is in designing these 
original works, that the presence of taste is most needed, 
and her influence felt. ' 

To show in what way^taste guides the artist in designing 
his work, I shall here introduce an account given by Cicero 
of the course pursued by Zeuxis, when em]rioyed by the 
Crotoaians to paint the picture of a beautiful female. The 
city of CrQtona was celebrated for the beauty of its females. 
Zeuxis requested, that those esteemed most beautiful might 
be assembled at the same place. From these he selected 
five, who in his estimation excelled all others in beauty, 
and by combining in his picture the most striking traits of ' 
beauty in each of these . five, he executed the task assigned 
to him. 

Now in the whole of this process, taste was evidently the 
guide of the artist. The adection of the five most beantiful > 
virgins, the choice of the most beautiful traits in each, are 
both instances of judgment, founded on the experience of 
past emotions, fiut this is only the preparation for his 
work. What has been thus selected must now be combined 
together, and so combined, as to produce onfe harmdnious 
eflfect. Instead of an assemblage of beaotiful limbs and ; 
features, an air and proportion most be given to the form, 
and a cast to the countenance. Here is exercise for the 
designing powers of the artist, and over this part of the 
work also taste must preside. IHfferent modes of eombinft^ 
tion present themselves before bis '< mind's eye," aad of 
these different combinations, one is to be selected as most 
beautiful. The making of this sdection is evidently an- 'ior 
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Blaace of judgment, • founded on the experience of past emo- 
tions of beautj: Zeuxis wM fafn^rliar wifh fomfs of beauty, 
and had fixed in fafs mind those principles of judging, 
wlnck enabled him to decide vHtk r€9dm€s$ and correct- 
ness. Hence, no donbl, his celebrity as a p«ainter of the 
female form. 

From this. examine, we leam, \rhy the most admired pro^ 
ductions of the painter are not exact representations of ob^ 
jects and scenes in nature. In natural objects and scenes, 
that which is soit^ to exoite emotions of beauty, is mingled 
with objects of indifierence and disgust The artist, under 
the guidance of tiste, collects tog^her these scattered frag- 
ments of beauty,' and combining them in one view with' har- 
monious effect, presents to us objects and scenes more 
beiucifiil than those which can be found in nature. 

But it is by no means the case, that the artist is confined 
to objects and scenes of fiature for the mat^ials of these 
ntew combinations. It is here- that the ofilce of imagination 
and its connexion with taste, may be seen. By this faculty 
of the mind, the objects of past sensations are modified and 
combined aaew, and images' of objects and serines, that exist 
only in this aify creation, rise up before our view. But' 
while gaeing on these visionary things, the same gratefiii 
emotions of beacHy &re excited, as when the objects befbre 
ub have- more of realky. Hence> wket> the artist would 
represent to us a scene, w^hicit shall strongly excite our 
emotions of b^oty, he oaHs in imagination to his aid. She 
bnnfs t& hie -view a bright assemblage of forms of beauty. 
She presents them in difSbrentlights ; combines and modifies 
them >if»airiousfy. And While these shifting scenes are flitting 
b0for^'hfm,'he s6iects,> under the guidance of taste, the most 
beautiful forms and happiest combinations, and fixes them on 
the canvass fbr our 'viof^.- 

From these united efibrts o£ imagination and taste, the 
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artist presents to us models of excellen<5e» superior to what 
can be found in the works of nature, or in the productions 
of artists that have preceded him. By the efforts of genius, 
he is enabled to make such combinations as others have 
never made ; and taste, by exercising itself in the study of 
these visions of the mind, I'eaches a degree of perfection, to 
which it could never have attained in the study of existing 
models, or of the scenes of nature. But if imagination thus 
assists in the cultivation and improvement of ta9te, taste in 
return' repays the assistance of imagination, by acting as 
director in « the new creations which she forms. Imagina- 
tion might be furnished with a thousand different forms of 
beauty, as the materials of her work, and unite them in ten 
thousand different combinations; but without taste to pre- 
side and direct, she could never reach that harmonioosness 
of effect, that unity of expression, to which nature often 
attains.* 

Value of models of exulUnce in the arts. 

From this analysis of the manner in which works* in the 
fine arts are produced, the assistance, which the artist must 
derive from the study of models of excellence in the arts, 
may be learnt. Here he sees presented before him, the 
representations of those beautiful forms o( nature, the knowl- 
edge of which, without this assistance, he could have ob- 
tained only by frequent and tedious processes of observi^ion 
and analysis. The beau ideal is delineated to his view, and 
he forms his taste from the contemplation of perfect forms 
of beauty, instead of those imperfect forms where beauty 
is mingled with deformity. He sees also the most happy 
combinations of these forms. He has before him the results 
which others have made, and is thus placed in advance of 
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those who are not favored with similar means of improve- 
ment. 

The man, who is thus permitted to form his taste from 
models of excellence around him, may be said to exist in 
a new- creation. He lives where the son sheds a brighter 
day, where the clouds are skirted by mor^ brilliant colors, 
and where nature's carpet shows a richer green. Angelic 
forms are about him. He ever stands on some chosen spot^ 
and each new scene that presents itself, gives bat a varied- 
hue to the emotion of beauty that he feels. 

Explanation of the ttford Picturesque. 

We may learn also in this connexion, and by the aid of 
the principles which have been stated, what is meant, when 
it is said of some countries, that they present scenes tnore 
picturesque than those found in others. This epithet, when 
applied to natural scenery, relates primarily and principally 
to the harmoniottsness of effect produced on the mind, and 
implies such a prominence and combination of objects as 
give an expression or ^araoter to the scene. Nature seems 
in such instances to perform that work of combination, 
which, when represented to ps on canvass by the skilful 
painter, we say he has designed by the aid of imagination 
and taste. The view may or may not present surpassing 
forms of beauty. We look not at objects individually, but 
regard them as grouped together and exerting a combined 
influence. Neither is it implied that the prospect is exten- 
sive, and that it embraces numerous and varied objects. 
On the contrary, picturesque scenes are most frequently 
those of limited extent, find which contain but few promi- 
nent parts. 
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Revolutions in Taste, 

On the princifdes which have been stated in this chapter, 
the revolutions of taste may be easily explained. As pecu-* 
liar cireumstances have their influence on the tastes of dif- 
ferent individuals, so the manners and customs and peculiar 
circumstances of different ages, exert their influence on the 
taste of these ages. The power of these adventitious cir- 
cumstances is so great, that what in one age is esteemed and 
pronounced beautiful, in a succeeding age of more refine- 
ment, is regarded with disgust. Still it is true, that in this 
case, as in the diversities of the taste of individuals, there 
,are some works of art, which rise superior to the influence 
of these accidental causes, and wherever they are known, 
excite emotions of beauty. >^^ 

t 

Different qualities of taste explained, 

1 shall close this account of taste in general with a short 
explanation of the qualities, which are most frequently 
ascribed to it. These are three; Refinement, Delicacy, and- 
Correctness. 

We speak of Refinement of taste in reference to different 
ages and different periods in the life of an individual. It 
implies a progress, so that what is pleasing in one age, or 
one period of life, is not so in another. The sculptured mon«* ' 
ument, which in the early ages of a country is regarded with 
admiration and called beautifal, at a later period is unheeded, 
iOr considered rude and unsightly. — The pictuT0s, which 
in our childish years we gazed upon with pleasure, at a 
more mature time of life, are passed by with neglect. This 
difference in the feelings with which the same object is 
regarded at different periods, is found connected with differ- 
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ent advances that have been made in knowledge, )uid in the 
cultivation and refinement of the intellectual powers. The 
emotion of pleasure, felt by the ignorant and half-civilized 
man when gazing on some rude monument or unsightly 
picture, is of the same nature as that felt by the man of 
- knowledge and refinement, while viewing a finished work of 
sculpture or of painting. But the latter has become habit- 
uated to the exhibition of skill in the works of art. He.ba^ 
become familiar with monuments and paintings, that are 
better in their design and execution, than those that have 
been seen by the former ; and hence it is, that the production 
of the artist, which at an earlier period of life would have 
excited emotions of beauty, is now disregarded. Refine* 
roent in taste, then, denotes a progress in the knowledge of 
what is excellent in works of art, and results from the study 
of models of excellence. 

Delicacy of taste implies a quick and nice perception of 
whatever is fitted to excite emotions of beauty. He who 
possesses it, will detect beauties both of design and execu- 
tion, which pass unnoticed by common men; and when 
others pronounce a scene beautiful from the genera] effect 
on their minds, he will discover and point out all that tends 
to the production of this effect. This quality of taste results 
from a habit of careful and minute observation, joined with 
a quick susceptibility of emotions of beauty. .It is also most 
frequently found in connection with moral puHty of feeling, 
and in its common acceptation, is sometimes used as opposed 
to what is indelicate. 

Correctness of taste evidently refers to an agreement with 
Some standard. What this standard is, has been already 
shewn. It is the agreeing voice of those, who, from their 
experience of past emotions, are able to form a judgment on 
what is fitted to excite emotions of beauty. He, then, who 
has correctness of taste, feels and judges, in reference to 
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objects which come under the cognizance of taste, in agree- 
ment with the Only true standard of taste. ^ • 






Different uses of the word Taste. 

It will at once be seen, that in the preceding account of 
taste, the word is used in a sense, different from that often ' 
applied to it in its common acceptation. We speak of a 
taste for some particular occupation, for some amusement or 
study, when all that is meant to be expressed, is, that' there 
is a fondness, or inclination of the mind, for the pursuit, and 
the word fondness or inclination would better convey our 
meaning. It must be obvious to all, that the rhetorical use* 
of the word is quite different. 

The. definition here given of taste is also different from 
that found in Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, which, as a text- 
book, is in most frequent use. He defines taste to be the 
power of receiving pleasure or pain from the beauties or de- 
formities of nature and .art. The definition which has been 
given of it in this chapter, makes it of a more discriminating 
principle. It implies, that the man of taste is able to discern 
what in nature and art is fitted to excite this feeling of pleas- 
ure and pain, while the power of receiving this pleasure is. 
called sensibility. That there is ground for this distinction, 
is evident from the fact already stated, that some men are 
highly susceptible of emotions of beauty, who, at the same 
time, are utterly destitute of good taste. 

Tethnieai Taste. 

* 
Nejiber is it the case, that in all instances where the 

word taste is used, reference is had to the standard, which 

has been sta^d in this chapter to be the true standard of 

^aste. A man is iiometimes called a man of taste, when his 

6 
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judgment exteada no further than to a decision, wbetber in 
any particular production, or performance, the ri^^s ^ the 
art have been observed. This may be illustrated in the 
case of an epic poem. Aristotle has fully and with precision 
laid down the rules, according to which this species of writ- 
ing should be composed, deriving them from Homer, the 
great master of the art It is evident, that one,, who has 
made himself familiar with these rules, may sit in judgment 
on the iEneid of Virgil, and the Paradise Lost of Milton. 
With his line and bis coillpass, he may take the dimensions 
of an Epic Poem, as readily and easily as of a building. In 
fact, he does nothing more than apply to the work he exam-- 
ines, the measures which have been taken £i;om some other 
work that has been admired, ai^ in this way decide as to 
the merits of the poem. This is the lowest kind of criti- 
cism, and he who exercises it, may be called a man of 
technical taste. 

Tasie of Onnparison^ 

It is also sometimes the case, that the productions of some 
admired author, or artist, are the standard, to which all 
attempts of the same nature must be brought. The admirer 
of Byron, whose mind is filled with his delightful horrors, 
and who is wont to admire his master-strokes of passion, in 
examining the productions of other poets, will pronounce on 
their excellence, from their .comparative effect on his own 
mind, and will approve or condemn, as they agree with those 
of this great master of the art. This may be distinguished 
as the taste of comparison. It is often found among those, 
who devote their tiqa^ tp vi^itij^g galleries .of paintings, and 
other collections of works in the fine arts. This kind of 
taste is a source of enjayment to il;s possessor, and is often 
iJEMiind unMe4 with n\erit 9^ ^ author Qr artist, Sopae men 
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succeed better, when they take the taste of another for their 
guide, than when they rely on their own,-r-**VeUes eum suo 
ingemo dixisse, dieno judicioy * 

Philosophical taste. 

But the man of taste, in the true u^ of the word, does not, 
like the mere critic of technical skill, only apply the rules of 
his art. Nefither, in formfing his decisions, does he bring 
every object of which he judges, to some fiviorite standard 
of excellence. Truth and nature- are the models which he 
has studied, and he has fonnd Ihem alike in the objects of 
creation arouhd 'him, in the sceticfs of real life, and in the 
creations of geriids. Like Nnnni of old, lie tias his Egeiia 
in the woods, and afler holding high converse with this mys- 
teribus revealer of llhe secrets 'of nattrre, he comes forth to 
the world, atfd disposes, as if by inspiration, the principles 
of the empire of taste, alnd the laws of lierdominidn. To him 
belongs the pTophetic eye of taste. He can n6t only decide 
with correctness on the scene spread before him, but sur- 
veying the visions of his owti mind — the scenes that exist 
only in the world of imagination, he can anticipate with un- 
erring certainty their beauty and effect. There is also an un- 
c^hanging uniformity in the decisions of philosophical taste. 
Even- the eternal principles of morality are not thore fixed 
and determinate. What met the approbation of the man of 
pthilosophical taste two thousand years ago, meets the appro- 
bation of the man of philosophical taste now, and will con- 
tinue to be thus admired till the end of time. On this prin- 
ciple Cluinctilihn has said, " Me se profecisse sciat, cut Cice- 
ro valde placebii^f On this principle Homer, and Virgil, 

* You commend the genius of the writer, but prefer, that it should 
be guided bj another's taste, rather than by his own. 

t Whoever can discern the excellences of Cicero, may hence learn 
that he has himself made proficiency as an orator. 
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and Demosthenes, and Cicero, have been admired, wherever 
they have been known. Here also is the only foundation of 
hope to the aspirant after literary immortality. 

The Fine Arts are so closely connected with the subject 
of taste, that I subjoin to this chapter a short account of 
what is meant by them. :* 

The Fine, Elegant, or Polite Arts, for these epithets are 
synonymous, are so called in distinction from the Useful 
Arts. The former are designed to please; the latter aim 
at the supply of human wants. It is true, that works in the 
useful arts may be so constructed as to please, at the same 
time that they subserve our necessities. And on the other 
hand, works that please and are designed to please, may be 
useful. 

Hence it may be difficult in regard to some productions 
in the arts, to say to which they belong, the Useful, or the 
Elegant ; still there is ground for the distinction that has 
been made, and according to the design — to please, or to be 
useful, we say that some arts are elegant and others useful. 

Of the Fine Arts, some are unitative^^ and others symbol- 
ical. Some exhibit an exact represeatation of the object 
or scene they would present before the mind; such are 
Painting and Sculpture. These are called imitative fine 
arts. Others make use of signs which have been agreed upon 
among men for the representation of objects ; such as Music 
and Poetry. These, in distinction from the former, may be 
called symbolical fine arts. 

It has been stated, that the design of works in the fine 
arts, is to please. This may be effected in two different 
ways. The object or scene brought before the mind, may 
be such as is suited to excite grateful emotions, or the mind 
may be pleased with the skill tKat is shown in the execution 
of the work. In the former case, when the object or scene 
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Xepresentni has no oiagiaai m oature, but is a creation of 
the artiat's imitd,v while, we regard tl^e objeot of the work, 
and DAtsce bow the diluent pakts of it tend . to (he. promo- 
tion of this object, we are said to observe the primary beau- 
ties, er the beauties, of design. Bui whether the scene or 
object repcesented be an exact copy of some original in na^ 
tare, or a creation of ^he artistes, if the attention is directed 
only to the skill shewn in the executioR of the- work, we are 
said to observe secondary beauties, or the faeanties of exe- 
ci)ftion« The art of writing or composition, whether ciegant 
or useful, is one of the symbolical arts. There is no exact 
imitation Tof what is designed to be brought before the mind, 
but objects and scenes are represented by wo«ds as symbols. 
This most eindeatiy increase the dificolty of the artist, or 
writer t for though' he, may hAvm in his own mind distinct 
▼iews of ' what is ifitled to excite' emotipns of taste, and may 
connect these 'views with the signs which he uses, yet; if the 
reader do i«ot attaehthe same views to tibe signs used, they 
will fail^ to excite in his^mind the emotions designed to be 
produced. Much ikej» wiH depend opon the skill with which 
these signs are nsed^ ^and hence it is, that < in literary produce' 
tions, so much attention is paid, with the design -of pleasing^ 
to Ihe executson of the umrk. 

We may here also see a reason, why the beauties of de- 
sign in literary productions, are said to be addressed to the 
imagination of the readers. As we have seen in the last 
chapter, it is by the aid of the imagination that th^ artist is 
able to design those objects and scenes, which are the crea« 
tions of his own mind. When these creations have been 
formed, they are represented by the signs that are used. 
Now it is obviously th^ imagination of the reader, which must 
interpret these signs. They are intended to set his imagina- 
tion in exercise, and to cause it to present before the mind 
an object or scene, similar to that which the writer had in 

6* 
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view when using these Mgns; and if the reader have no 
powers of imagination, the attempt of the writer to place be- 
fore him a scene fitted to excite grateful emotions will be 
vain. 

It is an easy inference from what has been said in this 
chapter, that the cultivation and improvement of taste in the 
several fine arts, will be promoted by a familiarity with mod- 
els of excellence in those arts. He who would cultivate a 
taste for painting, or music, or fine writing, will seek after 
the works of those who excel in these different departments. 
But it may here be remarked generally in respect to taste, 
that it is improved by whatever gives enlargement and im- 
provement to the mind. Taste, as judgment;- calk into ex- 
ercise various intellectual, faculties ; comparisons are to bie 
instituted, inferences to be made, and- conclusions to be 
drawn ; and the more perfectly this work is performed, the 
higher is the order of taste possessed. Education, then, 
furnishing mental discipline, and accustoming the mind to 
processes of analysis and investigation, is conducive to the 
improvement of the taste. And since, as has been stated, 
much that comes under the cognizance of taste is addressed 
to the imagination, especially in the symbolical fine arts, the 
cultivation of this faculty of the mind will conduce to the 
same result 
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LiTERART taste 18 the judgment of whatever of a lilerary 
nature is designed to excite emoticms a( beauty, grandeur 
and sublimity, founded upon the past eiq>erience of emo- 
tions of the same kind. It is the object of this chapter -to 
explain the nature of literary taste as thus defined, and to 
oflTer, in connexion with examples, such directions and cau* 
tions as may aid in its improvement. The word literature 
is most frequently used in distinction from science. In 
this sense, it refers to certain classes of writing. Such are 
Poetry and Fictitious Prose, Historical, Epistolary and Essay 
writing. On the other hand, a treatise on Optiqs or Electri- 
city, or a work on Intellectual Philosophy, is classed under 
the head of science. In examiningt this division, we find 
that those works are classed under the head of literature, in 
which it is a leading object of the writer to interest and 
please the mind by the mode of exhibiting objects ana 
scenes to its view; while those, which are designed only 
to elucidate and establish principles in any branch of knowl- 
edge> or to ^ve exercise to the reasoning powers^ are de« 
nominated science. 

There is however a more extended aceae, in which the 
word literature is used. It is often intended- to refer mere* 
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]y to the use of words as a mode of exhibiting the thoughts 
and views of the mind, and thus embraces all that is com- 
mitted to letters. In this sense of the word, we might 
speak of Euclid's Elements of Geometry as a literary work, 
and say of the literature of any particular age, that it is of 
a scientific kind. 

As it is not the object of this part of the work to direct 
the- attention of the sUdeat 16 partiotafaar classes of literary 
productions, I shall here consider the word literature as used 
in its most extensive sense, and consequently, in treating of 
attempts of a literary kind to excite emotions of taste, I shall 
refer to what is more particularly connected with the style. 

I£ ROW we ranmiBe the Tarioos classes of literary prodnc- 
tUNiB, we find attempts to ^excite emotions of taste wbieh 
ape eonuDon in some degree to till. Stick are well chosen 
words, Well tartied exprefoions and happy illustrations.- 
Th^se are called the- ornaments of style, and though not 
essential to the oommimication of the writer's thoughts, 
they 'are often highly useful. They allure smd fix the atten- 
tion, and aid in the fiiir and clear exhibition of what is com^ 
nuniCRled. 

or these ornaments' of style, some have been classified, 
and hanre received • appropriate names. Such are Similes, 
MetiphoM, AilosioDS and Piersonificai^ns ; others are of a 
moi^e . incidental nature. The former will be examined in 
the pwBent chapter; of the iatter, some ^mention will be 
made, when, tvefeiting of th^ diffe^eqt qualities of style. 

Befi)ie entering upon the examination of the classified op« 
iiaments of style, I Wish to bring distinctly to view the di& 
i^bnnt principles, «^n which theM attempts to excite lemo- 
ti6ns'V(£ taste are fonnded. In this way, the student mlt be 
enabled more fully to understand the reasons of the diflfefent 
dittee ti esie and canttons whieh may be given, and to discern 
merar ofteariy the natuse andobfects of literary taMe. 
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It was stated in the last chapter, that from the original 
constitution of the human mind, we are fitted to feel emo- 
tions of beauty and sublimity in view of objects and scenes 
in ^nature. A passage of descriptive writing will enable me 
to illustrate what is here meant. 

The following description of the rbing sun is taken irom 
one of Gray's Letters. 

" 1 set out tme raoming before fire o*elock, the -moon «hinlag 
^Toagh « dark and misty «»taiiinal air, and get te tbe aea^coaat, 
tioie to' be at the aun'a Jevee. I -saw tiie c1o«u1b and dark vapors open 
gradually to the right and lefl, rolling over one another in great amoky 
wreaths, and the tide (as it flowed in on the sands) first whitening, 
and then slightly tinged with gold and blue, and all at once a little 
tine of iosuflRNrable brightness, that before \ can write these five wordv 
is grawB to half an orb, and mow a whole one;, too glorious to be dis- 
tinctTy seen." 

This is a representation of a scene in nature, and tbe 
writer, in looking on this scene, felt an emotion of gran- 
deur. Should it be asked, why this emotion is thus ex- 
cited, tlie only cause to be assigned is, that it is natural 
to us to feel thb emotion in view of this and similar scenes. 
Our Creator has so constituted us. Should we now further 
inquire, why the description of the scene excites an emo- 
tion of the same kind in the minds of its readers, we have 
to assign in answer the same cause. The writer addresses 
himself to the imagination of his readers, and by the use of 
words as symbols brings the scene distinctly before their 
minds, and an emotion of grandeur is excited in view of it 
as thus described, on the same principle, as when this emo- 
tion was excited in view of the original. Now this is often 
done, when the ornaments of style are introduced. A word, 
or an illustration, brings before the mind an object or scene, 
which from the original constitution of our mind, excites an 
emotion of beauty or sublimity. This principle then in the 
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original constitution of the human mind is to be considered 
as one of those principles, to which the writer addresses him- 
self, with the design of exciting emotions of taste. 

It was still further stated, that emotions of beauty and 
sublimity, are often excited on the principle of association. 
Objects and scenes, which are not fitted from any original 
tendencies of the mind to excite these emotions, may still 
c&ccUe them, from their being associated in our .minds with 
what is thus regarded; or where they are fitted to excite 
these emotions in some degree, they may excite them in a 
higher degree, because of snch associations. The traveller, 
in passing the river Rubicon, might regard it as a common 
stream 9 but should it be told him, that he is standing where 
C«Mr stood, when he de.eided the destinies of RcHne, the 
scene before him from association excites an emotion of 
sublimity. Here then is another principle, to which, the 
writer addresses himself in the introduction of the ornaments 
of style, with the design of exciting emotions of taste. He 
brings before us that which from association is fitted to excite 
in our minds an emotion of beauty or sublimity. 

On the principles which have been stated, the ornaments 
of style may excite emotions of taste distinct from their con- 
nexion, as found in a literary production, and as tending to 
the accomplishment of the design of the writer. Regarding 
them in this latter view, another cause of the emotions of 

* 

taste which they are fitted to excite, is brought to notice. I 
refer to what is called fitness or adaptation. 

When we look at any work of art, a piece of cabinet 
work for example, we may think of it in relation to some 
. purpose which it is designed to answer, and from perceiving 
that it is admirably well adapted to answer this j)urpbse, we 
may on this account regard it with admiration. We may 
still further examine it as to the proportion of its parts, their 
fitness to the whole work, and the skill with which they are 
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forioed apd arranged; and ki tbis view of the work we 
nay feel a similar emotion. Thus we are led to piiOfiOttQoe 
the work beautiful. Now in these instanc^9^ w« feel an 
emotion oX beauty in ?iew of fitness or, adaptation. ShQiil4 
it be asked, why the emotion is felt^ it -ainsti 9fi. befoce^ be 
referred to a primary law of Qur natiare. Wq Qa» only say, 
that our Creator has so constituted us* As it is highly iIB•^ 
portant that the student should eleacly understand this prior 
cipk; and as it is the. foundation of the rule» by which we 
judge of defcriptive writing, I «haU attempt ita more full 
development in connection with iUttstratipiiiS of this kind. I 
would remark, however, that it is not my design to state this 
rules and principles which apply to descriptive wiiting, any. 
further than is necessary for the itiustration of the principle' 
of adaptation, which is now to be explained. 

The 'following passage Cbrma.part of the desQnption oi a 
fatal , contest between two Highlandei!8» whoi en^ouoleoed 
each other on a narrow and dangerous^ pass. 

** They threw their bonnets over the precipice, and ii^yanped with a 
s)ow and cautions step closer to each other ; they were both, unarmed, 
and stretching their limbs like men, preparing for a desperate struggle, 
they planted their feet ^rmly on the ground, compressed their lips, 
knit their dark brows, and fixing fierce and watchful ey«s on each 
other, stood there prepared for the onset. They both grappled at the 
same moment ; but being .of equal strength, were unable for some 
time to shifl each other's position, — standing fixed on a rock with 
suppressed breath, afid muscles strained to the * top of their heart,' 
like statues carved out of the solid stoue." 

The object of the writer in this passage, i» to place before 
us a distinct view of the combatants as they entered on the 
co^test ; and i^ answer to. the inquiry, why the passaf e 
strikes us favorably, and, as a description, excites an emotion 
of beauty, I would assign, as a pause, the adaptation of the 
description, tp. this design. We admire it because, both the 
selection and arrangement of oircumst a iifles^> aad.tbe use of. 
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words, are such as to t>riDg^ the scene directly and clearfy 
before the view. Here then is one instance, where a^ emo- 
tion of beauty is excited in view of fitness or adaptotioD to ar 
paifticiilar design, and that design is the distinct and strikin|r 
representatiotn of a scene. 

The accurate and rivid detineatioo of objects and scenes 
here exemplified, is sometimes called truth to nature. The 
representation of common and familiar scenes in this way 
excites emotions of beauty ; but the power of truth to nature 
is most deeply felt, when the writer lays open to our riew 
the hidden workings of the mind, and the strong affection» 
of the heart. That the student may more fully understand 
what is meant by the phrase, ** trutb to nature," which is of 
fi'equent occurrence, I here introduce two passages, which 
happily illustrate its meaning, — one a description of a fa* 
miliar scene ; the other, of the affectkms. 

The following description of a country inn is from Gold* 
smith's Deserted Village. 

* Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlor splendors of that festive place ; 
The white-washed wall, the nicely-sanded floor. 
The varnished. clock that ticked behind the door; 
The chest contrived a doaMe debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use. 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers, and fennel gay ; 
While bioken tea-eupa, wisely kept for show. 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a rqw^ 

' Mrs. Hemans thus describes a mother's love ; 

There is none 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that withiii 
A mother's heart. «— - Yoa ne'er made 
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Tour breast the pillow of his infan^y^ ' 

While to the fulness of" ybtir heart's g^l'ad heivings 
His fair «htek MMie aadl<iil ; and hk bright hah* . 
Waved softly to your breath ! — YooiiQ-er kept ir«teh. 
Beaiffe l|iiii,1ill th^ lasfpale atajr had set. 
And morn^ all dazzling, as in triumph broke 
" On your dim, weary eye ; not yours tlie face 
Which, early faded through fond care' for' Mm, 
Hung o'er his sleep, and duly, as heaven's light, 
Was there to greet his wakening ! Voii ne'er smoothed 
Hiis couch, ne'er sung hin^ to his rosy rest^ 
Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yo^rs 
Had learned soft utterance ; pressed your lip to his. 
When fever parched it j hushed his wayward cries, 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love ! 
No I these are woman's ta^ks ! "^ , , / 

The following example is taken frOih Everett's description 
of the Pilgrim Fathers on their voyage to America. 

«<I s^th«nidrhrodisfttr)f>beAto tfaieta^^ tempoiti onthA high 
aad< giddy wfkves. .Th^tYftfulyoice o^th0..«|Ki9 h«w|f tfiii^iiM ihf» 
rigging. The Ut^ring ma8t» seem straining froin^ their hfis^.; — tl^ci 
dismal sound of the pumps is heard ; the ship leaps as it were madly, 
from billow to billow ^ — the ocean breaks' and settles with engulfing 
floods over the floating deck, and beats With' deadening,' shivering 
weight, agiittstr the itaglnerbdvesteh*' • 

The design of the writer in this passage, is to excite emo-» 

• • • I * 

tion in the minds of his readers. He would have them 
shudder in view of the dangers, by which the frail bark he 
describes is encompassed, and regard with deep commisera- 
tion the noble adventurers it bears. If now we notice the 
(Urpumstances which make up the description, as they tend 
to this design of the writer, we may learn at puce, why the 
passage, as a description, excites our admiration. The 
" howling voice of the storm," '* the straining of the masts," 
*' the dismal sound of the piHnps," <' the leaping of the ship," 
** the overflowing of the deck," and ** the deadening shock 

■ 7 ' 
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of the ocean/'. all ^ead to impress the miml most deepjy with 
horror at the ^ceoe, and with eommiserotioa Sar thote who 
were exposed to its dangers- ...>♦• 

I give one example more, in ti^hich it is th* dedign * of the 
writer to excite emotions of a ludicrous nature. ' It is Ir- 
ving's description of Ichabpd Crane* 

• " He was tall, but exceedingly l&nk, with narrow shouldeiiv, long 
armi and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that 
might have served for shovels, and his whole frame most loosely 
hung together. His head was small, and Bat at top, with large ears, 
large green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it lodl&ed like 
B weather-cock perched upon his spindle neck, to tell which way 
the wind blew. To see him striding along the profile of a hill on a 
windy day, with his clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one 
iftight have mistaken him for the genius of famine 4escending, u^a 
the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a cornfield." 

Now there is lio eney wIm, ia ffen^ng tliis-'paMige* does 
not admire k'as a d<tecripi^n. And any one, in aaai^iiig 

the reason of liis admiratioh, would' at ohee' pronounce it a 
fine description, because all the circumstances mentioned 
tend 90 admirably to the deaign of |he writer. 

The examples which have been stated aad exaiaiaed, are 
amply sufficient to illustrate and establish the position, that 
in descriptive writing emotions of beauty may be excited in 
view of adaptation to a particular design. 

I now wish to exhibit this same principle differeiitly api- 
plied. T would show, that an emotion oT beauty may be 
excited in view of the fitness or adaptation of the dilTerent 
parts of a description to the whole. For this purptibe'I 
introduce the following passage : . » . 

** The sun graduaRy wfteeled his broatf diA' ^owii into, the west 
The wide bosom, of the Tappaia Zee lay motionlees and glaaiQr^ 
eitc^j^ng .that here and there a gentle uj^dulation waved and juo^ 
longed the blue shadow of the distant mountain. A few amber 
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clouds floated in the sky^ without a breath of air to move them* 
The horizon was of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into a 
pure apple green, and from that into the deep blue of the hiid-hcaven'. 
A ahiiitiiig cay lingered on the woody cfMti of the precipiccis thai 
averhwtg fl^me p9(ftti oi th^ riwr, giving grMter deptH to tlM[ iuk 
blue and purple of their roqky, aides. A slopp was loitesiag la m 
distance, dropping slowly down with the tide, her sail hanging use- 
lessly against the mast ; and as the reflection of the sky gleamed 
along the still wst^r, it seamed as if the vessel was suspended in 
Uwair.** 



-• »i 



Now in answer t^jhe inquiry ,. w^7 this dQscripitioo is .re« 
garded with em(4ipn& of beauty, it may at once be Mfod, ,tbal 
the soene itself is one fitted to e^teite emotioiis> vf this kiiidi 
and also, that it is most clearly exhibited to ofif vii^w. Ba| 
in looking at the diffepren^ eircurostances^ which, make np 
the de^iption,, it may be stili further j^otMoed, tl^at they all 
correspond with each other ^ — they ^m^^ liko iiQppKaneei 
and prodnce .a similar effect qn the. anpd; . The ''i^ass^ 
bosom of the lake," --the. " mpabi^ doiiuls^" --^.the " ^fmjmg 
tints'of the horizo%" — ' the " light and sl^^ai .09 syrroandipg 
objects," aM the becalmed vessel^ apparently'' sMependedi in 
the air," are. prpminent . objects in. ^e sceofSi ea^h .worthy 
of notice, and ea^^h producing a siipil^ effect on^ the minii^ 
That the emotion oC beauty felt in reading this desoription» 
is to be ascribed in part to the eorirespondence and. fitness oi 
the several parts, .may be made evident, if we attempt to in* 
troduce aa object of a different nature. Suppose that ader 
mentioning the; clouds flowing in. the sky, the.writei: had said| 
— the X>utch farmers wefe- driving .home their cowa from 
pasture, who would not nay at onae, that the beauty of the 
description is gone? Aa emotion of beauly may then ho 
excited in view of the fitness of the parts of a description to 
the whole, on the same priacipley as in yiew of the fijtness of 
the whole to some particular djesigp. 

The ap^ication of. the principle, of fi^eee or adaplatipD 
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in accounting for emotions of. taste, may be carried stiQ 
furthj^r. , From the different circumstances of a description, 
we may proceed to oolioe the words, and we shall find 
dial part of the effect of passage of descriptive writing, as 
fiiied to excite emotions of taste, is to.be ascribed to what 
is usually called the happy choice of words, or the choice 
of those words which are best suited to the design of the 
writer. In the examples already given, we have full flhistra* 
tion of the correctness of this statement. I would direct 
the attention particularly to that where the writer says, 
the ocean beats with '* deadening, shivering weight, against 
the staggered vessel." How much of the beauty of this 
part of the description is to be ascribed to the choi<^e of the 
epithets here used ! To be persuaded of this, we. have only 
to make some alteration in this respect, to substitute one 
word fbr :another, and the charm is broken. Had the writer 
just quoted said. The ocean beats with a stupefying, shocking 
• weight, against the shattered vessel, who, in reading the de- 
acripcion, would faav^ ielt an emotion of beauty?' 

If/ in what has now been stated in connexion with pas- 
sages of descriplrve writing, the student has been led fully 
to understand what is meant by fitness or adaptation, and 
to see; that it may be regarded as one of those principles on 
which are founded attempts to excite etnotions of taste, the 
design of their introduction has been answered. It will be 
shewn in the examination of the ornaments of style, that, 
whether we regard them only as parts of the literary produc- 
tion in which they are found, or look on them as tending to 
produce some designed effect, we may in part account for the 
emotion of taste whioh they excite, on thi^ same principle 
of adaptation. 

I have \hus brought to view three distinct principles, on 
which are founded attempts oh the part of the writer to ex- 
cite emotions of taste in the minds of his readera. They 
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mtt a« foUows; 1. Primary laws or original tandencieei of o«r 
natores* % Aaaociation. 3. Fiineaa or adaptation. Full 
Of^rtuoky for ilJuatraUon ia found in the remaining part of 
tike cbajMer. 

In examiniing the elaeaiifi^ ornamenta of atylei, I )iegin 
with the SiMiikB oft. FQ»MJi,h Coiiparison. ^ . , ^ , 

Example 1. — "Wit and hamor'nre like those volatile esaences, 
which, lieing to0 delicate to beat the open air, evapomte almoet at 
■Qoa as they ar^ exposed to it^" 

In this example, as in all instances of the Formal Com- 
parison, different objects are brought together, and the re- 
semblance which they bear to each other is formally stated. 
My design, in its introduction, is to shew the student the 
kind of resemblance on which the Comparison is founded. 
It will at once occur to him, that wit and humor are in their 
nature diiferent from volatile essences. The latter are per- 
ceived by one of the senses ; the former exist ^nly ih the 
mind. Still there is a resemblance between them as they are 
here viewed, and it is a resemblance which is discerned with 
pleasure. Had the wit and humor of one man been com- 
pared with the wit and humor of another, we might have de- 
rived information from the comparison ; but the effect upon 
us as a pleasing comparison would have been unfelt. It is 
the unexpectedness of the resemblance which pleased us. 
Hence then we infer the caution, that the resemblance on 
which the Simile or Formal Comparison is fouhded, should 
not he too obvious. 

ExAxm S^. — <*The miads of the aged are Uko the tombs to which 
they, are a]q[>roachiiig ; where, though the hrasa and the marble remain^ 
yet the inscriptions are efEaced by time, and the imagery has moul- 
dered away." 

This beautiful passage M introduced to shew^ that it is « 
trait of. a good comparison, that the object^ to which a resem- 
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blanch is traced, be naturally saggested.** We say that the 
object is in this case suggested naturally, ^because the transi- 
tion is easy from the n^nds of the aged to the tombs, Mrhich 
they are approaching. The image brought to our riew is in 
consonance with the feelings, which the thought to be illus- 
trated had excited. Suqppose now*, that the object of res^m* 
blance, instead of mouldering tombs, had been the canvass 
on which images had, been drawn in fading colors. This 
would have been illustrative, but what man of taste would 
not say, that the beauty 'of the comparison is impaired ? 
While then, as before stated, we guard against drawing our 
comparisons from objects to which the resemblance is too 
close, it should be remembered, that it heightens the beauty 
rf the epmparison, to discover that the object to which a re- 
semblance is traced, is naturally suggested. 

In applying this direction, we are to take into view, not 
only the nature of the subject, but the circumstances with 
which the writer is surrounded. Some of the most admired 
compositions in our literature are those, in which the re- 
semblance is obviously suggested by an object immediately 
before the writer. Thus Burke, describing the effect pro- 
duced upon him by the Iqfss of his son, says ; '' The ^torm 
has gone over me ; and I lie like one of those old oaks 
which the late hurricane has scattered about me. I am 
stripped of all my honor ; I am torn up by the roots and lie 
prostrate on the earth ! '* .. » 

When a comparison is thus naturally suggested, there is 
found in it a fitness or adaptation to the subject and occasion 
on which it is introduced ; and in stfbh instances, the emo- 
tion of taste which is called forth, may be traced in part to 
this principle of adaptation as its exciting cause. More fully 
to shew that this fitness must exist, that a comparison may be 
approved, I introduce another example. 
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Sappose that in a discourse flrom the pulpit the following 
sentence shotdd be found ; 

** Cunefly lika chickenay always come hoxao to roost." 

This comparison is founded on an unexpected resem- 
blance, and is illustrative; but if we regard it in relation to 
the occasion, there Is a want of fitness. It is not in conso- 
nance with the sober, elevated train of thought and feeling, 
which should characterize a religious discourse; and the 
man of literary taste at once condemns it, because of its 
want of fitness to the occasion. 

The principle here stated is fully illustrated in the nature 
of the comparisons, which are most frequently introduced 
in different departments of writing. In pastorals, resem- 
blances are traced to objects and scenes in rural life; in 
epic and tragic poetry, to such as are of a more exalted and 
ennobling kind; in comic, to those of a familiar nature. 
Now in all these instances, the resemblances are said to be 
naturally suggested, — there is in them a fitness to the oc- 
casion and to the thoughts and feelings of the personages 
introduced. 

Example 3.-*- " The style of Cannilii^ Is like the conyez mirror, 
which scatters every ray of light which falls upon it, and shines and 
sparkles in whatever position it is viewed ; that of Brougham is like 
the concave speculum, scattering no indiscriminate radiance, but 
having its light concentrated into one intense and tremendous 
focus/* 

This comparison strikes us favorably, and should the 
inquiry be made, why it excitps an emotion of taste, we at 
once refer the pleasure it gives us to its fitness to the design 
of the writer. He would have us perceive the different 
characteristic traits of the styles of Canning and Brougham^ 
and every one must see with admiration, how much is ef^> 
fected by the illustration which is introduced. 
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To illustrate, is most frequently the design of. the * Com- 
parison ; dnd when in this way the writer seeks to increase 
the distinctness ^f the reader's views, the object of resem- 
blance should always be more familiarly known, or such as 
to be more distinctly conceived by us, than the object to be 
illustrated. In the example given, an object of thought is 
compared to an object of sense, and since objects of sense 
are generally more di^jtinct to the mind than objects of 
thou|^ht, the effect of the comparison is favorable. Hence, 
in good illustrative comparisons it will generally be the case, 

« 

thtU when objects of thought and sense are brought to view^ 
the former is illustrated 6y the latter. In those exceptions 
to this principle which strike us favorably, some reason may 
generally be assigned, as in the following example. Scott, 
describing Loch Katrine, s.aysi 



** The mountain shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 
In bright uncertainty they lie, 
kikt fvdxae joys, to laney 's eye." 

In this instance, it may be said, that our consciousness of 
' the uncertainty of those future joys which fancy presents, 
is so strong, that our conceptions of the wavering of moun- 
tain shadows on the lake, is aided by the comparison.- 

In determining whether an object is familiarly known, 
-' regard, must, be had to thpse who are addressed. In a pro- 
duction on a literary subject addressed to literary men, it 
would be proper to bring to view objects of resemblance, 
which should not be referred to in writings addressed to chil- 
dren or to the unlearned. Neither, in what is addressed to a 
learned audience, would it be proper to introduce as an 
object of comparison, a principle in science, or a process in 
i^ome art, which is comparatively of little importance, and 
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known only t6 f ho^e who afe' learned in a foticalar bsanch 
of knowledge, ot ad^td in a putioulav art. 

The object of resemblanee in the eK&mp^e we vte xkoW 
considering, id sufficiently familiar to all who are. eapahle of 
understanding the production in which" it k foftnd, and this 
is all that is required, 

ExAMFLS 4«— ^Tliat it is with illustrioas merit -, iU rery effulgence 
draws forth the rsvcorous passions of low and grovelling minds^ wblcli 
too often have a temporary influence in obscuring it to the world ; as 
the sun, emerging with full splendor into the heavens, oalls up, by iht 
very power of his rays^ the rank and noxious vapon whieh for a time 
becloud his glery/' 

Tiiis is called an analogical comparison^ and if analysed, 
it will be found to contain an argument from analogy. -We 
all know thai it is the fervor of the sui^ which calls up rank 
and noxious vapors firom the earth ; and reasoning analogir 
cally, ire are led to th^ conplusion, that it is the efii4gence 
of iUustrious iverit, whici^iraws forth the rancorous passions 
of low and grovelling minds. 

Comparisons of this kind strike us favorably. They aid 
the writer in impairting tf> others the opiuioos he may enter- 
tain, and the reasonings on which these opinions are found- 
ed. Some men are accustomed to reason in this way, and 

r 

'such are usually eminently successful as' instructors, since 
they are thus enabled to make themselves easily and readily 
understood. This indeed is the appropriate object of ana* 
logical comparisons ; and it is a fitness to this design, which 
causes us to regard those which arp well conducted with 
emotions of taste. 

. Examples.—" He livad a wanderer and a fugitive in his native 
land, and went down, like a lonely bark foundering amid darkness 
and tempest, — without a pitying eye tq weep his fall, or a fiiendly 
hand to record his struggle.*' 
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TluB coro{Mii!ia^Q is fquAd at tb^ coBQlusioo 9I the acpouDt, 
given by Irving, of Kwg F^lip. ^e has made meni^oa of 
hi& h«!«io qualities and QoUe a&bififTeaiestfy ^d j^e,w«9uld 
excite in the J»iiid9 eC bip feiylerf ai^eetiiqi of compassiooy^lii^ 
regret at tufiioisefaWe aiuL tiptim^ fjidl. The comparispa 
pleases us. The resemblance on which i^ is fb)ind«d« 4s, not 
to6 obvious ; and it is naturally suggested. But the princi- 
pal cause of the emotion •£. beauty ivhich it excites^ is its 
adaptedness to the design of the writer.* When we- think 
of the lonely bark, ' foundering amid darkness and tempest/ 
it is with strong emotions of compassion and regret ; and by 
causing the mind to bring this object before it^ view in coor 
nexion with King Philip in his adversity, the writer derives 
much aid in leading us to regard the latter object wtlii < the 
same emotion. ' 

In this manner any object or oeoarrenoe, iriiicb, either 
fVom the t>rigina! CQitstitution of our minds, or fr»iif' asso- 
ciation, is wont to excite an emotion- of a particular kind, 
may be introduced by the writer, and - thui a-Mghet ' interett 
is thrown over the thoughts he communicates, and iacveased 
influence exerted over the minds of hrs readersi And while 
the man of Hterary taste is led to ne<fioe the .skill and power 
which is thus displayed, he feels, in view of such compari- 
sons, emotions of beauty. 

ExAMPLx ((. -^ ^ He was a littU, mfeagre, black-Iookiag mao, with a 
grizzled . wig that was too wide, and stood off from each ear ; so that 
his heftd seemed to l^ive shrunk away within it; like a- dried filbert in 
its shell." 

In this comparison, it is the writer's design to increase 
the emotion of a ludicrous kind, with which the object he is 
describing is in itself regarded. The comparison is there- 
fore approved by the man of literary taste, on the principle 
of fitness, as in the last example. AH similar attempts at 
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dP'lHferttt^ t«M^. Ball* there il» a pefettHsHty in iwrily eoh!*. 
pttffi^ns, btMidaeed with ttie^^l^n df exfeititfg' eMoH6iM 
•f ther 'Icidicroas; Wliiek ti^iiir^ partk^ttlar ddtiee. ' Ofteii 
th^re is'iiothiiig in Hie dk^mt <iiMpkr^, <Mr iH that 16 wliich 
nre^stsMtMe id tracM, •wh$fth ^ Mted ^0 iMEeit^^nkMioii^ 
tff the lAdierotfft ; bAt l^rlibii ihtsy are Tie#ed' together, an 
ettetfon of this kind is ptt>#aced;' In sck^Ii imtaneei, the 
effect 6f 4)ie cotnparison is to M astiribed ^a the strangeness 
of the tesembl'ance which is traced <>vtt^ ' Alt example will 
more t^early shb^ what is here titatdl. Of ffudihraicit ill 
said: 

** We^ grant, although be had much wiU 

He was very shy .of using it; 
' Ai'beingldathtoWeaVrtdu't, ' ' * ' " ' ' ' ' 
" AlMf'flkei^{bmbdreil:oMAaliMt^, ' ' • c ' •> 

Ai flBAf^ ^hei^ b^t l^puel 4o." 

Now there is nothing ludicrous iii the asiseYtioh', l!(lait k 
man possesses wit, hut does not often sliow it. l^either ii 
there any thing ludicrous in saying, that a roan wears his 
hest apparel only on holidays. But when the objects ate 
brought together and compared, tlie comparison excitt&s an 
emotion of a ludicrous nalnre. StUl, in snoh instances, as 
in those of which an example was -before given, it is the fitp 
ness of the comparison to the design of the wrft^, which 
causes it to be approved by the man of literary taste. 

ExAiii^LK7.-^''Bramind and sooden and crates and shasten will 
have passed away, like the mist which rolls up the mountain*s side, 
before the rising glories of a 8ummer*s morning, while the land, on 
which it rested, shining forth in all its loveliness, shall,' from ' its 
numberl6«'s hirt^itations, tend'fbrth Iftie high ptdis^ 'of d^d arid ^' 
»t, ' ' ' I •- ■ ■ ' . 

In the .part of the discourse from which this comparison 
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is taffen, th^. wfifcff ri». filnveUiiig 09^, tj^ .inftu^soe .^«[r1u^ 
n^imt al/;«9d. the.«pre«d of Uie.ijro^elk sp Asia. Hf^- would 
hfiva, iw; ragard- tli^ UMiugl»U,))e.e3q^r^s«e8 on. this subject 
with grateftil emotiofis> and by ifstrf^dpoing jth« coapar^op 
vhich b^a b^n. stoted, iie .«i^4meMJ3F dops much .tofvards^ 
fectiDl^.thi^ deeig*. • Hence. t))u»,^an of litevaiyr ^^aste ap- 
proves the fiofppanson, fr9iii^ts..AM»e9s.^o the deaign of the 
writer. ^ But it is to bf nojticedy that th^ fpene is on^.whjich 
in itseify distinct from it^ adi^tation to the subject, is iitted 
to excite an..e^tion.Qf beau|y, "A, lai^d shining .forth in 
its loveliness, bepeath the .rising glories ,pf a siH^mer'a 
morning, while the mists are rolling up the mountaia'a 
side," is a scene, which, from the original ccmstitution of 
our minds, is regarded in this manner. In this example, 
then, we find an illustration of what was staied in the for- 
mer part of the chapter, that^ in the intr^Mluotion of the or- 
naments of style, with the Nleaign of eneitkig emotions of 
taste, the writer sometimes addlresses himself ip the original 
tendencies of the mind to feel such emotions in view of ob- 
jects and scenes in the natural world. Comparisons of this 
kind are called embellishing comparisons, and when natu- 
rally suggested, and in agreement with the subject and oc- 
casion, they excite strong emotions of beauty. 

Examples. — ** The poetry' of M9^; exhibiting Oie moBt s«b- 
lime coiioaptioiM and elevated Itoguage, i«tenniq|^]ed with ftm^Lgem 
of oacommon delicacy of thought and heauty of expression^ reminds 
us of the miracles of Alpine scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful 
as fairy land, are embosomed in its 'most rugged and gigantic ele- 
vations. The roses and myrtles bloom unchilled <ta the verge of the 
avalanche.'* 

This example, like the preceding, unites the* various ex- 
cellences of a fine comparison. The resemblance on which 
it is founded is not too obvious, and is naturally suggested ;- 
the comparison is also illustrative ; —r it aids in effecting t^ 
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design of the writer as connected with his subject, and it 
brings before the mind a scene, which, partly from the ori- 
ginal constitution of the mind, and partly from association, 
19 fitted to excite an emotion of taste. 

From the remarks now made, and the principles stated, 
the student is prepared to judge of compiarisons as orna- 
ments of style. In examining a particular instance, he will 
first consider the nature of the resemblance on which it. is 
(bunded, — whether it be not too obvious — whether it be 
naturally suggested, and whether the object to which a re- 
semblance is traced be sufficiently familiar. He will next 
inquire as to the kind of comparison, — whether the in- 
stance under examination is illustrative, or analogical, or 
embellishing, or designed to excite some particular emotion ; 
and thus he will judge of the propriety of its introduction 
in the place where it is found, and of its bearihg on the 
leading design of the writer. He may then ask more gen- 
erally, on what principle is the instance founded, as an at- 
tempt to excite an emotion of taste — whether on fitness, or 
association, or on some primary law of our nature. 

From the consideratioh of the Formal Comparison, I pro- 
ceed to the Implied 'Comparison, or Metaphor. 

Let us suppose, that a writer wishes to show his readers* 
how soon the effect of sorrow on the miiMls of the yovmiir la 
done away. While this thougiit has possession of the mwa 
some principle of association brings up to Jaiis view a youngs 
and vigorous tree, in the bark of which an incision has 
been made, but the wound, firom the rapidity of tlie growtn 
of the tree, is fast closing over.^ The resemblance between 
the thought in his mind and the object thus presented, his 
taste approves as illustrative and striking, and he wishes to 
place it before the view of others. The most obirious 
method of doing this is as foUows; *' As tlie wound made 
in the bark of the young and healthy tree, soon closes over, 

8 
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66 sorrows in the minds of this fouog, we of short diiratioii.'^ 
By this formal comparisoii, the object of the writer woaki 
be dfeoted. His renders would pereeiv« tiie tttsemUaiicft, 
and their good taste would a()(>rove this ttttenipt to aid tfae 
distinctness of their ?iew. But let us sup^me, thAt instead 
of this formal comparison, he expresses fatmaelf as follows; 
' What are the sorrows of the young ! Their growing 
minds soon olose above the wound." This expression 
brings before the nftind t4ie'safti« objects as are brought ^y 
the compariscHi; the same resemblance is traced, and the 
same aid is given to the distiactness of our view. But the 
resemblance, instead of being distinctly stated^ is implied. 
Upon reading the passage, it at onbe occurs to us, (hat some 
of the words used are applied to objects, to which they are 
not usually aj^lied. We are nM wont to speak of tihe 
mind as growing, and of the wsuads of the mind as 
closing over. ^ From this unusual application of words, the 
imagination is set in action, and brings up to view the re- 
semblance, just as the writer designed it should be seen. 
This, then, is what is called an imflibd comparison or a 

METAPHOR. ' '' ' 

So far as the comparison and metaphor are the same, it 
is unnecessary to repeat the principles and rules stated with 
reference to th^ former, since they apply alike to both. 
But in thus implying a resemblance by the unusual appli- 
cation of (imguage, there is an exertion of skill, which is 
not found in its more formal statement And hence, when 
xne metaphor is extended through different clauses, an emo- 
tion of taste may be excited in view of the fitness of the di& 
ferent parts in their connexion with each other, and with 
the whole. There is also need of cautions which are not 
required in the use of the comparison. Some happy iiv- 
stances of the meti^hor wil} therefore be pointed out^ aad 
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such caatioas given as may guard us from faiiks in the u»* 
usual application of language. 

Example 1. — " She had been the pupil of the village pastor, the 
favorite lamb of his Tittle flock." 

The latter part of this sentence is a metaphor. We are 
.at once aware, that the fair maiden here referred to, Is not 
meant to he called a Iamb of a little flock in the literal ap- 
plication of the word. The implied comparison is readily 
suggested. The imagination brings befbre us the lamb of 
a little dock, and we think of the tenderness and care with 
which it ts nurtured) and the stmng interest, which from 
its youth and simplicity it excKes ; and we trace oat the 
resemblance t6 this pupil of the Tillage pastor. We are 
pleased with the comparison as one easily and naturally 
suggested, as fflustrative, and as bringing bieibre the mind 
an object which it regards with an emotion of beauty. 

Though this example of the Metaphor* is* faultless^ it does 
not excite in the ninds of most readers a strong emotion of 
beauty. This is easily eiqplaiBed, and is bm illustratidn of 
a principle which should be borne in mind in all our judg- 
ments of attempts of this nature. So frequently do we com- 
pare what is tender and delicate and innocent to the lamt>, 
that we have become familiar with the comparison, and it 
has lost its effect upon us. We may learn then fh)m this ex- 
ample, that the introduction of common comparisons and 
metaphors will add little to the beauty of style. They will 
not be defects, but having lost by repetition -iheir power of 
pleasing, they will be passed by unnoticed. Novelty is not 
then to be regarded as a source of emotions of taste ; hut the 
want of novelty will prevent such emotions from being felt. 

Example 2. Burke, in his oescription of Atheists, says, 

'^ They abhor the author of their being. lie netvr "fsmfaU 
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■eif io their thoughts, but to menace and alarm them. They can- 
not strike the sun out of the heavens, but they are able to raise a 
-smouldering smoke that obscures him from their eyes." 

From the connexion, we learn, that this last sentence is 
not meant to cbnvey what is expressed by the words as they 
^ are usually applied. This leads us to inquire, in what way 
they "are designed to be understood, add imagination at 
once traces out a resemblance between the sun in the heav- 
ens, and that gloriojus Being, who shines forth in the bright- 
ness of his perfections; and we continue to trace the re- 
semblance between the attempt of mortals, to obscure the 
brightness of the sun to their own view by raising a smoul- 
dering, smoke, and the attempt of Atheists, to obscure to their 
own minds the existence of the Deity, by their darkening 
ipeculations. As this is a representation of objects of 
thought by objects of sense, the effect in giving increased 
distinctness of view is favorable. 4^/1 ... 

Example 3. Byron has^the following striking Metaphor. 

" Man r 
Thou peB<}ti1um betwixt a smile and tear." 

Here is evidently an implied comparison, and one that 
pleases us from the unexpectedness and appropriateness of 
the resemblance on which it is founded. The example also 
brings to notice a characteristic trait of the Metaphor; 1 
refer to its boldness. The writer, under a deep impression 
of the varieties in the life of man,, in a sudden, striking 
manner, calls him a pendulum, and leaves it to the excited 
imagination of the reader to trace out the resemblance. 
Hence it is, that the use of the Metaphor is not well adapt- 
ed to a calm, deliberate, reasoning state of mind. In this 
respect it differs from the Comparison, which is sometimes 
called the figure of description, while the Metaphor is term 
ed th§ figure of passion. / 
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SiBiiq>le 4w Irnag, wMle wan^rtng «iiiid8t ntfae silekit 
and gloomy seeaes of Westmiiuitdr' Abb^jr , hears tike soaoid 
of ]ba9!y exiateiiee ivithout Ha thus deaoribes iha affisot on 
bis fecfKni^ . « 

<< The contrast is striking ; and it has a strange ef^ct, thes to hear 
the surges of active life hurrying along and beating against the vexj 
walhi of the sepulchre," 

*' The* surges hurrjpiiig along alid .beatiiif /'* at once sug- 
gests to the imagttiatioQ the ^^oBaparison here imj^lted, and 
there is a mi blime emotion ^which toke^ possessMm of the 
mmdf OS the resemblaiioe ia traces!. 

These examples are suHtcient fiidly to <9how the imtnretif 
the Metaphor, or Implied Comparison. With the design of 
exhibiting the skill which is requisitip when language is 
thus used figuratively, a lew n^ore ex«».ropUs will aow be 
given. 

Example 5. Of Mr. Rosc^ it is said in the Sketch 
Book, 

" He found the tide of wealth flowing merely in the channels of 
traffic; he has diverted from it invigorating tills to refresh the gar- 
dens of litersiure.'* 

This is an example of a well supported m^apbor. If we 
notice the different Mcords, by the umiii^al apptioalion .^f 
which the inei^phior is h^«e implied, we. shall find, \hat. they 
are in agree«ient. with each other, and all, leftd ^to aid the 
imaginatipn in bruigiag up the object of •comparison atid 
tracing out the resemhtance. We have before our view the 
'' tide flowing in channds," and then the '* rills are diverted 
to refresh the gardens/' In saying that these words ave in 
agreement with ^aph Other, reference is had to the ' use of 
them . in' their common af^i^ation, -and this is nec^saxy 
thfit the metai^hor foe well supported. Let us suppose llttt 
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the writer had sftid, ** He found the tide of wealth flowing 
merely in the channels of traffic, aixd took out large soma 
to support and encourage literature." We might in thfo ctae 
have made out his meaning, but what confusion is titere in 
the attempt of the imagination to trace out the comparison 
which is implied ! The reason of this confusion is obvious. 
In the former part of the sentence, the words are used fig- 
uratively, and in the latter, literally. Hence then we derive 
the following rule. Thai in Mit^hen, we guard against 
joining together language oppUedJiguraiivdtf and literaUf^ 
Example 6. A writer in the Edinburgh Review, with 
the design of showing in what way the early state of society 
is favorable to poetical excellenoe, «aya, 

'' Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, as a magio 
lantern produces an illusion on the eye of the body. And as a ma- 
gic lantern acts beft in a dark room, poetry effects its purpose best in a 
dark age. As the light of knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions, as 
the outlines of certainty becoine moie and mote definite, and the 
shades of probability more and more distinct, the lines and linea- 
ments of the phantoms which it calls up, grow fainter and fainter.*' 

This example commences with a formal comparison, and 
afterwards changes into a metaphor. It is introduced to 
show the admirable skill, which is displayed in the applica- 
tion of wivds. '* The breaking in of light," the ** outlines 
becoming more definite,'* the *< shades more and more dfs- 
tinct," and the " lines and lineaments of the phantoms grow- 
ing fainter and fainter,'' are expressions, which may be liter- 
ally applied to the objects presented 'by the magic lantern, and 
at the same time, as applied by the imagination to the crea- 
tions of poetry, they present a distinct and complete view. 
There can be no doubt, that part of the pleasure derived 
from reading this passage, results from the skill displayed 
in this happy applie^ation Of language, continued as it is 
through several closes. Suppose that the latter part of this 
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eztmple bftd^ readl, " As tite li^ ^f knowledge breaks in 
upon its exhibitions, as the Ofrtlines of certainty become 
more and more definite, as the weight of probafbilily increases, 
the lines and lineaments of the phantoms which it calls 
up, grow fainter and fkhiter/* He#e woofd be whftt i^ called 
mixed metaphor. The imagination, in its attempt t6 trace 
oat the resemblance and bring a distinct image before the 
mind, when- it comes- to the clause-^— '* the increasing weight 
of probabiUtj,*' is led astray, and the whole image becomes 
confused. This then suggests the caution, that in roitlin- 
ued metc^htfrSy we shmM guard against applying wards m 
$ueh a manner, oi to fning up two or mere diferent resem- 
hlaneeSf and thus prodnce confusion in the view prtsenied to 
the imagination. 

And here I introduce tn example of mixed metaphor, in 
detecting which, the student may more fiiUy see the nature 
of this faoh. 

** yfe are constantly called upon to observe how the nozioua pas- 
sions, which spring up in the heart lH^e weeds in a neglected garden, 
are dissipated by the light of truth." 

Example 7. The same writer, in describing the sophistry 
and unfair statements of those, who tell us to judge of Ciyil 
Liberty from the outrages and violent acts which attend rev- 
olutions, says, 

" It is just at this crisis of revolution tiiat its enenues love to ex- 
hibit it. They pall down the scafieidUiig ftom the .half-fiaished edi- 
fice ; they point to the flying dust, the fidiing bncfcs, the comfortless 
rooms, the frightful irregularity of the whole appearance ; and -then 
ask in scorn, where the promised splendor and comfort is to be^ 
found." ^ 

This example is different from the preceding. It is only 
in the first part of it^ that the words are designed to be figu* 
ratiTely applied to 4he system of govemmeni, by 'Which civil 
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.liberty ib seeded*. We oMgr spetk of oitiI govemlxi«ii| m «a 
edifice, and.ef the help^vaed in reariag it, ts ecaffoldiag. 
But if we try to trace out that which may eoueapood to tlie 
flying dust, the.laUing.hricbs, the eomforileie roooie, and 
other eireiiiii9t4noes mentioned, it ia wiihoiH aoe^eMu Still 
the loetaphor strikes us favorftbly ; for though the intaginar 
tioQ cannot trace out the parti^lsrs, it iti 'aided ifi bpiogiog 
to the mind a general view of the effect Let us now sup- 
.posO'that the example had read', <<They poll' down the scaf- 
- f^ridiag from the halPfiniahed edifica, th/ey point to the. dust 
of dispute, the falling bricks of contentioa, the oomibrtless 
.rooms of an esLhausied treasury, the frightCul irregularity 
of the whole appearance x>f government ; and then ask in 
scorn, where the promised splendor and comfort is to be 
Cbuttd." . This would have been pursuing the metaphor too 
Car ; it would be called strained, and good ta^te would con- 
demn it Hence then we derive the caution, not ta pt^sue 
thtjiguraiive apfUcaiion of language too far, 

EzAMTLX %.. ** Half Tbotxd the globe, the teata pmnped up by death, 
Are spent in watering wiitiea of life." 

ifhe metaphor in this passage, though it may cat(^/h the at- 
tention because of its novelty and ingenuity, Will hot be 
pleasing to the man of correct literary taste. It is not found- 
ed on a resemblance which is obvious and easily traced 
out, or, aa the phrase has been explained, naturally suggested. 
Hmet mHiij^orsof ikis kiM are said to beforted, or far' 
fetched,' find the itse of'^m should he a'doided. 

Example 9. 'I'he celebrated passage, in which Burke 
describes the fall from power of Lord Chatham and. the rise 
of Charles Townsend, unites in it all the excellences of the 

'metaphor. 

■ # . • 

<< Evan Ihari, htSim thit. «p]ai»cUd orb was «Btiialy iset, and while 
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tkm weflerat horiifm w«b in a, bUi* with hii deaiendiiif 1^017, on the 
opposite quarter of the heavens arose another Ittnunarjr, and for his 
hour became lord of the ascendant." 

In this fine passage, the resemblance implied is sacfa as to 
be highly illustrative ; there is a grandeur in th^ object pre- 
sented which elevates the mind, and the language, in its 
figurative applicaftion, is skilfullj and happily managed. 

In the examples of the Metaphor which have now been 
given, it has been shewn, that it is in its nature the s^me as 
the Comparison, — that it diflfers from it, in that the resenf- 
blance is not formally stated, but simply implied, — that the 
mode of implying it is by the application of language in an 
unusual manner, which is called applying it figuratively, — 
that several cautions are to be observed in this figurative ap- 
plication of words, and that strained and forced metaphors 
are to be avoided. 

It has bemi commoB to mark a- distinction between the 
metaphor and the allegory, the latter being defined acoifr> 
tinued metaphor.' But as both are founded on the same 
principles, and require the same cautions and directions in 
their use, the distinction is regarded as one of little practical 
importance. / / , ' >^ 

There is a mode of illustration ano embeUishraei^t, often 
found in the productions of good writers, which,, though .of 
the nature of the comparison, is worthy of separate attention. 
I refer to what are called Ali^usions. It will at once be 
seen, that though they diifer in form /rom the coo^artson, 
they are of the same nature, and their introduction depends 
on similar principles. Like comparisons they are illustra- 
tive, and give us pleasure from the discovery of unexpected 
resemblances, or coincidences of thought, or expression. 
If, too, the comparison, when drawn from some fiiir scene in 
nature, or some &iished work of art, gives us pleasure by 
directing the misd to that which causes a grastefiil ^notion, 
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~ttie same is true of the allusioB. Onr stleBtioa is directed 
to some classical writer, or to some well known popular 
writer of the day, or to some recent event, — the imagination 
is set IB exercise, *i—graldttl aesocattions are excited, and 
the effect is happy. Some exanpies of the AUusioa wtU 
now be given. 

Example L Burke, in hb ohtf wtev <xf l4ord Cybfttham, 
has the following passage : 

, ** His is a great and celebrated name ; a name which keeps the 
name of this country respectable over any other on the globe. H may 
be truly called, 

Clarum et venerabile nomeii 
Grentibus, et muhain nestne quod proderit iirl».** 

This is oalled a dasaieal aUnason, and. torihoaet who h«ve 
classical associations, such a]lusi<ms are elweys plea^u^ 
They afe conected with the daf s ef ewr yoodi^ and with 
aCMies, the memeo^ of whioh ia gvalefid Ha u«> Thfiy refer 
n» also to those pages, whete eior taatts have been; forned, 
and omrninds disciplined and funushod with knowledge 

It wHI an eboe ooear, thatialhistona in the ibrm of the ex- 
ample given, should never be made, except in pe^ditctioBS 
vriiich iire^pniMwily addressed to those who are familiar with 
the kngeage of the ^tietaticHi* Should a pceaeher of the 
present dny imitate in this re9peet the sermona of Jeremy 
Tajdor, he would jusliy incur tke charge of pedantry. But 
in addresses t» deliberative assen^ies, or to literary asseeiar 
ttons, or on pnbl^ national celebrations, oi even wh^e 
ehissioal scholars are fiiimd, allosions of this kind :may ocoar 
stonily be kktroduced with a happy effect. 

Example 9. In some iiistances of classical idhssions there 
is a reference to fkets fmtiA in olassieal writers, without a 
quotation in a foii^ign langjiage. W this an example is 
giten by "Bta^e in hiis speech OH'the Cnmalae war. 
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"Everf dagryas aire fiUlgued tad diigiMted with thk caat^^Tke 
Garaatie la a e^uAtrj tliat )^iU aooii reQover, and become InaUntly as 
proapeiroas aa ever. They think they are talking to innocents, who 
beUeye that by the sowing of dragon's teeth, men may come up ready 
grown and ready made.'* 

III olaaflical ailosiona of this fornii the writer is not con* 
fined within so narrow limits, as in those of the preceding. 
Stilly care should be hud, that what is thus alluded to shoold 
be geoeraUy known. Miss H. More is a writer, who has 
not sufficiently observed this cautiont We not unfrequently 
find classical allusions in her writings^ of which even to the 
clasneal student, it is no shawe to he ignorant 

Example 3. A writer, describing the inflijence of the 
American revolution, says, 

"From our revoltktioiHiry atruggle, ]iMceeded the itiTololMm ia 
Prsnce, and all which has ftllowed in Najflav, Povtugal, Spain and 
Gi«ece ; and thAugh the baAt of every shain has been again dtrren> 
they can no more hold the heaving mass, than the chaiiia ^ XeizM 
could hold the Hellespont vexed with storms." 

This is a historical illusion. In Biost instances of this 
kind tlief design is to illustrate. The caution then ispecu-- 
liarly necessary, that in histofical allusions the facts alluded 
to be such as are generally known^ Otherwise such allu- 
sions will only throw a deeper shade en those objects, which 
they were designed to illuminate. 

Example 4. There are some instances in which historical 
allasions are designed not only to illufltrate, but to awaken 
grateful emotions. Such is the followiag from Everett's 
Address ; 

« Lincoln, and Greene, and Knoar, and Hamilton, are gone; the 
heroes of Saratoga and f orktown have fallen before the only foe they 
could not meet." 

Ristoricd allasioniV of Uttk kind^ idiieh briHf to ffoir im* 
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por^nt erentfl or charactera in the history of a nation, are 
ever grateful to th^ people of that- nation. Hence thej are 
so often found in public addresses on occasions of national 
celebrations, and serve to gratify the pride of national feel- 
ing. One caution may well be given respecting allusions 
of this kind — that they be not worn out, or such as are too 
commonly made. 

Example 5. The following is an English classical allir- 
sion. Milton, who was a contemporary with Cromwell, 
was a zealous republican. He wrote much and ably against 
the monarchical and aristocratical institutions of his time ; 
and, in so doing, condemned many of those elegant amuse- 
ments which were coiligenial to his own feelings. ' 

" He sacrifices his private tastes and feelings, that he might do what 
he consideied his duty to mankind. It is the very struggle of the 
noble Othello. His heart lelents, but his hand is firm. He does 
nought in hate, b«t alLin honor. He kiseea the beautiful deceiver 
before he destroys nor. 

This allusion is to the Othello of Shakspeare ; and such 
is the rank and antiquity, of his writings, that allusions to 
passages found in them, are regarded much in the same 
manner* as classical allusions. We have in fact our English 
classical writers, who have outlived their century, and' who, 
^frora their preeminence, may be supposed to be familiarly 
known by every English scholar. To such writers it is law- 
ful to make allusicras as those whose works should be known.; 
and such allusions, when happily introduced, will please us 
in the same manner and degree, as those made to the an- 
ciefit classics. 

Example 6. The following example is from Irving, and 
is taken from his account of James of Scotland, the ** Royal 
Poet." 

** iamn is . endeMly wenrthy of being euroUed in that little eon- 
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flIeBctioB of mnote', bat neyer fidiiiig luminanea, who ihinc iuHiie 
highest finnunest of litemture, and who, like morning stars, ssng to- 
gether at the bright dawning of British Poetry." 

This beautiful passage affotds an example of a Scriptural- 
allusion, and is highly plei»ing/ Allusions of this kind will 
always be well understood, and often, from their elevated 
nature, . add much to the beauty of writings. But there is 
aefed of caution in their use. 

With the example that has been given, no fault oanHbe 
found. It is rather to be commended as an embellishment 
But t€K> frequently is it the case, that the same innoceney 
cannot -be affirmed of 'allusiotts to oiir *sacred writings. 
This remark is not meant to imply, that such allusions 
should never be made, except when the subject of discourse 
is of a serious or religioq^ nature. It is enough that the 
subject be one of importance, that it have some dignity at- 
tached to it, and that there be nothing ludicrous or trifling. 
Let ludicrous or trifling associations be connected with a 
passage of Scripture, and whenever this passage meets our 
attention, even in our most sober hours, there will be danger 
that these associations will come with it, and exert an ua< 
favorable influence on the state of our feelings. ' Besides, 
there is something which savors much of profanity in such 
allusions to Scripture; it shows, that that reverence is npt 
felt for it, which, as God's word, it should command. ,, ,;. 

These remarks are intended to be applied with most strict- 
ness to the introduction of the language of Scripture. There 
may be instances, in which we may innocently make use, 
in the way of allusion, of historical facts found in Scripture, 
when the introduction of a phrase or sentence from the 
same source, would manifestly be improper. The reiason 
of this distinction is obvious. Our associations with par- 
ticular forms of expression are close and strong ; with facts^ 
much less so. There is more need of caution also, be- 

9 
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c«UBe the tem^tottoiift hi one eatse are m^cb more froqoeiit' 
than in the other. From the antiquity of our transfatioa 
of the Bible, there is oflen a quaintness in its expressions, 
and their introduotion may give a point to a^me satimeai 
remark, or ftirnish a stciking form for some sally of wit. Bat 
we should beware. Seriptuns is a pure stream, dowiAg fortlhr 
hbm the throne ef God, and it shonid never be made tOr 
reflect the fantastic images of human iblly. 

In the productions of writers of taste, there ifre many 
allusions made to the lilerature of the times* When any lii* 
erary production gains celebrity, it is supposed to be known 
to literary men ; and allusions may be made lo such wrilings 
without inQOrring the eharge of obscurity, and eften with ft 
favorable ^fieot. Suoh allitsions form a kind of bond be*> 
tween literary men. They are the language (^ thd frater- 
nity, . and one cause of the pleasure w^ch they afford, is 
found in the complaoem^ and pride which are felt in being 
able to UBdeistond them: It is unneeeesary to give many 
examples ef thia class ef aHusions. Two only will be brought 
forward, which furnish opportunity for some additional 
remark. ^ w^^ 

Exan^le 7. The following pasetge is from Qreenwood 
on the eternity of Grod : 

'< A stone perhaps may tell some wandeier where we lie, when wo 
came here, and when we went away ; but even that will soon refuse 
to bettr US record : < time's effacing fingers ' will be busy on its surface, 
aftd at length will wear it smooth/' 

The quotation in this passage is from one of the popular 
poets of the day. The allusion to the admirable description^ 
where it is originally founds will be peroeived and relished 
by every man of taste wha is familiar with the writings of 
Byron ; and the pleasure^ with which the passage that haa 
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•been ciled, wtil \» read, is mach greater, than if the same 
thought had been expressed without the allusion. 

We have in this instance an example of a method often 
resorted to by writers in prose to embellish their produc- 
tions. ^'Poetry is the language of the imagination. Its aim 
. is to please ; and hence the happy introduction qf poetical 
language is justly considered an ornament of prose. Poetry 
also allows of inversions of clauses, and of the use of words 
forbidden to prose ; aiid hence it enables a writer to convey 
a thought in a sententious and striking manner. But here 
the caution may be given, not to introduce, poetical expres- 
sions with great frequency. To say in verse what might as 
well be said in prose, and thus to be continually introducing 
scraps of poetry, may shew a familiarity with poetical writers, 
but is no evidence of a ^ood literary .taste. 

Example 8. As another example, I quote the Ibllowiag 
passage : 

^' No sooner does he (W. Irving) ciijbcji a^gUmpie of the Tenerahle 
Kaatakill) HfUng its.flhaggy head over its white ruff of ambient clouds, 
and frowning on the glorious Hudson as it rolls below ; no sooner do 
the aatiqne gable-roofed domes of the Sfanfaattoes and Albany, and the 
dassie shades of ComnioiiiiMnr tise upon his fiuiey, than his foot is on 

his native heath, and his name is M'Gvegpr.'* 

« 

Here t^ idlu^n is to one of ihe popular romances of the 
day, and lienoe k is understood and is pleasing. 

'Eitample 9. The following example is from a review of 
the works of Milton. The autlior is stating the iact, that 
while, in the time of the English rebdlion, others were desi- 
rous only of reforming some prevalent abuses,^it was Milton's 
aitti to attain the freedom of the human mind — to deliver 
inen from mord and iiitelleettial slavery. 

" Milton was desirous that the people should think £br themselves, 
as well as tax themselves, and be delivered from the dominion of 
pKJadiee, as well as from that of Charles. He knew, that those 
who wiib the best inteotiMis overlooked .these sehen^es of refbrm, aad 
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contented themselves with puQing down the king and impHsooing Hhb 
malignants, acted like the heedless brothers in his own poems, who, in 
their ea^rness to disperse the train of the' sorcerer, neglected the 
means of liberating the captive. They thought onlj of conquering, 
when they should have thought of disenchanting. 

< O, ye mistook. Te should have snatched the Wfikd. * 
Without the rod reyersed, 
And backward mutters of disseyering power. 
We cannot free the lady that sits there, , 
Bound in strong fetters, fixed and motionless.' 
To reyerse this rod, to spell the charm backwards, to break the ties 
thct bonnd a stupefied people to the seat of enchantment, was the noble 
aim of Milton." 

In this example, a striking passage selected from the works 
which the reviewer is examining, is used as an illustration, 
and the effect is good. The pleasure which it affords os, is 
similar to that derived from a sprightly turn in conversation. 
We all know, that it adds much to the point of a witty remark, 
when its author has founded it on an expression just dropped 
by another. There is a suddenness about it, which is an evi- 
dence that it is not premeditated, and which is pleasing to 
us. Something of the same kind of pleasure, is without 
doubt felt, in meeting with allusions of the class to which the 
preceding exatople belongs. 

Example 10. I shall give but one example mcH'e of the 
Allusion, and that is worthy of notice from the manner of 
its introduction. It is sometimes the case, that a writer 
meets ^ith a suitable object of allusion in the productioas 
of some author, whose writings are either in a language un- 
known to most of his readers, or not of sufficient reputation 
to be regarded as classical. In such instances, the only way 
is to state the fact or story, and then on this statement found 
the allusion. One caution in such cases should alwayjs be 
remembered. Be sure that the allusion is of sufficient im- 
portance to justify so formal an introduction. And if ever 
this is the case^ it surely is so in the fidlowing example : 
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law of her aatore^ was condenuied to appear at certain cieaspas. in 
the form of a foul and poisonous .snake.. Those who injured her 
during this period of her disguise, were forever excluded from par- 
ticipatidn in the btessings she bestowed. But to those, who, in spite 
«ffaer loiAhsokne aspect, pitied and protected her, Ae aHecwarfls 
repealed, herself in the beautiful and celestial form which was sat- 
ural to her; accompanied their footsteps, granted all ti)eir wishes, 
filled their houses with wealth, made tliem. happy in love, and victo- 
rious m war. Such a spirit is Lil^erty. At times she takes the form 
of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe 
to those who in disgust shall > venture to crash her. And Jiappy are 
thpse, !»ho, having dared to receive her in her degraded and frjght|ul 
shape,, shall at lejpgth be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty 
and glory." 

In the nrranfenneal > ef the precexiing examiiLes of allu- 
sion, reference is had to the division of our assoeiabions into 
aniverad 8ndarbitrary,<w]na^ has been made l»y inteUebtual 
philosophers. Classical ailtisigiis, whether' to. stcndavd: au- 
thors in osr «wn or foMgnianguages, Hsstorioal.allusicNQs, 
and ScriptQ^a] illusions, eome under the head* of thas^ of 
universal asaociatiml* Other! instasees .are. those of arbi 
trary associations. From nottctilg tine distinction it »iay be 
seen, why, in the writings of onir best authors, — those who 
wpite with:the hope' of being read when other. Mvtters of the 
age are Ibrgotten^ -^ idhisioxe of the for&ier -cdass are much 
more fbeqaest, than of the latter.,' Kphe pasaing events of 
the > day, and the epfaemei^al pfroduetums of the age, will 
0(K>n.i>e'lbrgotten ; and diongh .an allusion to them may at 
ifiral cfwt fione-tlight en the passages where t^y are found, 
at^alater thne, and iiQi< ar diier«ok piaee,.subh dlusions will 
onkji/ibend' to darken what before thiay ilkrtninated. Not so 
widii.ailuaions foiuided . on associatioaiSil^hat .,are universal. 
Wlnle the works from which they areiderivedgo down to 
'poflMrity, i^thcfing new. •admiration in their pcogiveas,. these 
allusions are understood, -ttideDafltitute aihand«<rfoMNNexian 
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between the literary men of difTerent ages, being dravm from 
the same common storehouse of imagery and facts. 

The Comparison, Metaphor, and Allusion, are founded 
on the fondness of the mind for tracing unexpected resem-^ 
blances. There are other relations which give rise to other 
attempts to please. One thing is the cause of anothef ; 
here is the relation of cause and effect. One thing is the 
syfnbol of another ; here is the relation of the sign to the 
thing signified. We look on the goblet, and we think of 
the generous wine with which it is wont to be filled ; here 
is the relation of the container to the thing contaaned. 
Again, one thing is part of another ; here is the relation of 
a part to the whole. One thing is a species in relation to 
another which is its genus ; here is the relation of the species 
to the graius. 

The relations which have now been stated, are not often 
formally referred to with the design of illustration or- orna- 
ment; but instances frequently occur, in which they are 
implied and suggested to the mind by the peculiar use of a 
word. The manner in which this is done, has beea already 
shewn iii the case of the Metaphor. 

To give examples of the diffeient* tropes, or figures, 
founded on these several relations, would be of little practi- 
cal advantage. Besides, in these instances, the writer does 
not found his attempts to please solely on the fondness tif 
the mind for discovering unexpected relations.' Most fre- 
quently it is his wish to increase the distinctness of the 
reader's view, or in some other way to excite mn emotion df 
taste. Instead then of muking- these different fignites, as 
the Metonymy, Synecdoche, Metalepsis and- others, disti ^ 
objects of attention, I shall more fully explain the htnturb 
the figurative use of language, and inanotiiep chapter, «^hto 
treating of vivacity, as a qualitj of style, givid eK^xtngiea of 
the most important of these figures. 
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A word is sand to be used Kterally, when it is used in a 
manner y which is authorized by the general consent of 
those who speak and write widi correctness the langaage, 
in which it is found. A word is used figuratively, when, 
though it retains its usual- signification, it is applied in a 
manner different ftor% its common aipplication. When I 
speak of the pillar ii4iieh supports the edifice, T use the 
word piUar literally, or as it is usually applied by (hose 
who speak the English language. If I say of a man, that 
he is the pillar of the State, I still use the word pillar in its 
common signification, as denoting that which, firmly fixed, 
gives a solid' support, but I apply theword' to an object dif- 
ferent from those to whilsh it is usually applied. Instead of 
a solid mass of wood, or stone, the object to which it is ap- 
plied, is an int^ligent being ; and instead of supporting a 
material edifice, it is the support of the State, This, then, 
is an example of the fi^rative use of language. 

It might be expected, that from their being oft^n used in 
a manner different fi'om their common literal use, the stgnifi- 
oations of this class of words would in time be subject to 
change. And this, in examining the history of a language, 
is often Ibtiad to be the case. In our own language, there 
are many words, which were at fifst literally applied to ma- 
terial objects only, and figuratively usefd to denote those 
which are intellectual. Many oJT these have now altogether 
lost their original meanings ^nd retain only that derived 
from thdr figurative use. Who would now speak of ^he 
tig^ekBi^ion' of a xhair^ or t>f the ardor of his fivB 7 But 
stteh, in thw original significatioa, wm the common use of 
these wDeds.' In .other instancelt, whete the signifieatien 
of the word in^ Uteral Use has not become obsolete^ the 
meaoaug d^ved from .its figurative use .i» more readily sug- 
gested. • . '.»•!• 

. It nby he said, if tbii change is .progremve, and the 
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l^inal li^a) uff^i&cation, hoiw itr^ we ui ()6t0t«iiq«> fin riB- 
f^peot.to a wocd thiie ^angiHf , wkeith^.it )^^sed:figuf«live* 
iy XNT literally? Tke4n9wear<ie»'tKat y^kmUiv&t a •word of this 
class ceases. to haive ;«kiiy iBfluefii^> on the . iviagioafioii, in 
leading it to tr»ce out an une^pQ9teii:r4lal»Qn> it is, no Itm- 
ger used figuuttively^ b»t its fignnalitve fneiming hM beoorae 
its literal. 

The changes in a language iotvoduoeid by, the figurative 
use of words, .are r attended with inooiiveoienee, so far as 
they cause .uncertainty in ilie signification of lecoMi^ But 
this inconrenieiiQe is amply, coaapensated hy t]|e advaAiages 
re6ult*i)g from the same. ^uree. Soa»e.of thefOiI 4i9dl here 
.mention; "^ 

1. Xhe figurtliive use of words ioorea^aalihe eo|iio<kMi»ss 
of. a laiKguage. It has. already been s^ted, that wh«)(a 
word is used figuratively, its origiaaliiie|tfkiiig.i» retained, 
bvi this meaning is <ai9dified hy ihea^w-appltcation nfiich 
is -made. These new appUcati^wi^, theiiv ^are to be^rei^^Dded 
.as modAfioations of c the oligitial meaning of thei^ord, and 
the eStapX issfiji^ilar to ^the iinultiiptyiilg of derivatives frcnn 
the radical ^rn)s of a language. The foUowjuig uses of. tJ^e 
wordi'Uide" illusto^te th^ nenaarJi* . 

" What a tide of woes come rushing on, this woful land ! " 
■" The tide of blood in me hath proudly flowed! in vanity." 
"There is * tide in the affkirs of men." 

Now these difTetient appllcatiens of the woi^ .Aufe do. m 
fact sooodify its mffoamg, (hat 'the ^Ebctis tbe4laiDe,..aS'if 
i'80 mttiy sew >9M)nl»(had .heen introdbtKd dnto tJM(hmg««ge. 
iiThutf it 18 that a kmlgvage^isi made < nio#a eiepiquk 

2. As a necessary ■coDsequeitce' 'incm i tl^ qntf^e^ingy ^e 
richness of language is increased. We have a greater -ipi- 
CJBty iof 'torms <a]i^ <«xp£es8iona Ibr = coarveyin^ /ti» mme 
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thooghty or describing the same objecSt, and- are enaUed to 
mark with distinctaess minute shades of difference in our 
thoughts and in the appearance of objects. To illustrate 
this remark, I introduce several different ways in which the 
shining of the- Sun is represented ; 

**"Beho\6j the San hath bunt the Eastern gates. 
And all his splendor floods the towered walls." 
" And when the Sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams." 

'' Right against the eastern gate, 

lyhere the great San begins Jiis state, 
Rob'd in flames and amber light." 
" Thoa*rt purpling now, O San, the vines of Canaan, 
And crowning with riek light the cedar tops of Lebanon." 

" Thou Sun, 
T%e qtdoer of thy noontide rays 
.Exhaust in all their fiery blaze." 

** a dazzling dduge reigns." 

" The western waves of ebbing day 
Rolled o'6r the glen their level way, 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire. 
Was bathed in floods of living fire." 
" Pkabus badefarew^ to every leaf and flower." 

The aid derived firom the figurative use of words in point- 
ing out minute differences in the appearance of objects, 
may be learnt from the following expressions which describe 
the passage of light. "* • 

" A peculiar melancholy reigns over the aisle where Mary lies 
buried. The light struggles dimly through windows darkened ^y 
dust." 

" The last beams of day were now faintly streaming through the 
painted windows in the high vaults above me." 

" The time shall come, when the garish sunbeam shaU break into 
these gloomy mansions of death." 

' The advantages- derived firom the figurative use of words 
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ID girtiig oopioiisness and ricikness to a language, are sot 
omifined to descriptive writing. Without aid of this kind, 
ft would .be difficult for the- inteUeotual philosopher to oon- 
•dnct bis reasoning and explaiu the phenomena oi the mind. / 

3. The increased power of language may be mentMMied 
as a third particular, in stating the advantages arising from 
the use of figurative terms. By the increased power of lan- 
guage, I here refer to its influence on the distinctness of 
our views, and in exciting the feelinga and emotions of 
which we are susceptible. The passages quoted when treaty 
ing of vivacity as a quality of style, illustrate this remark. 
I shall therefore state but few instances here, and these 
without comwioat 



'^ Men looked op 



With mad disquietude old the dull sky. 
The jKi(2 of a pa4t world." 

'' Thoughts rush in stormy darkness through the.«oul. 
** It broke the Sabbath stillness round." 

** The heavens present ^n immense concave repoHng on the 
circular boundary of the world.*' 

A fondness for life and animated beings in preference to 
.inanimate objects, may be stated as one of the principles in 
.man, on which attempt3 to excite -emotions of taste are 
ibunded. Whenever, . therefore, a writer causes the imagi- 
nation of his readers to regard inanimate objects, or such as 
have an existence in the mind only, as living and acting, or 
having the properties of a living being, such attempts, if au- 
thorized by the subject and occasion, are approv^ by lit- 
erary taste. This is called Personification. ^-^ 

There are different ways in which the imagination is led 
to give lif<^ to inanimate objects. Sometimes it is by a di- 
rect address to them as listening, sometimes by a descrip- 
tion of them as acting, and sometimes by merely ascribing 
40 them Ihe propeE|tie» of inte^psnt or animated beings. 
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Examples of these difierent methods wilt be gweA, accom- 
panied with such remarks as may folly sh*w tlie miture of 
such attempts and the cautions to be observed in th^ir use. 
. Example I. The following much admired instance of 
personiiftcation is from Milton. It is the langasge of fite'on 
Idaving Pa^fadisn. 

'^ Must I leave thee, l^aradise ? thus leare 
Theie, ntttWe soil, these happy wa&s and shades, 
FIX baunte tii €rod« ! whtfrer 1 had- hoped to spend, 
Qttiet though sad, the respite of tliat day 
That must be mortal to us both ? O flowers, 
That never will in other climates grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, wbiefa I bt«d up with tender hand 
FnMn the fitst opening^ bud, and gave yon namesy 
Who now shall rear you to the sun, or rank 
Tour tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? " 

in thi^ eK^mple, the garden with the different obieetB it 
contaitm, are addressed as having life and inteU^enoet. Eve' 
parts from th^ni, as (\eom friends with wfaom slie has. long 
been familiar, and whom she fondly loreSi What is most 
prominent in all- ifi»tance» of this kind of personification is, 
thM they result from strong emotion ; and this suggests one 
important rule respecting them. Persanrficatums of the 
bolder kind should never be introduced^ except lohen there is 
strong excitement* 

Personification, both of inanimate objects, and of such as 
have an existence only in the mind, are Jfreqnesitiy found in 
the commencement of poetical effusions. ' The poet^ struck 
with thein as objects of beauty, or graadeur> or sublimity, 
becomes Jiighly excited, and breaks forth in an adbdrest to 
them, as if they conid hear has strains, and receive his 
prwies. ' ' . 

Example % The Ic^owing example of this Idnd is from 
4kenstdff, 
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** Indulgent Fancy • from the frnitful banka 
Of ATon, whence thy roay fingers cull 
Fresh flowers and dews, to sprinkle on the tnil 
Where Sliakspeare lies, be present.*' 

In this example, there is a personification of a faculty of 
the mind — that which exists only as an object of thought 
or consciousness. In9tances of this kind are common, and 
from their frequency do not appear so bold, as those of in- 
animate material objects ; but they are often justly regard- 
ed as happy attempts to excite emotions of taste. Like 
comparisons in which intellectual are illustrated by material 
' things, they assist the mind in the distinctness of its views. 
They also often bring before the mind an object or scene, 
in the view of which, from some original tendency of the 
mind, or from some association, an emotion of beauty is 
excited. In the instance just stated, imagination causes a 
fair form to rise before us, whose occupation it is to *' cull 
fresh flowers from the banks of the rivers," and '' sprinkle 
dews on poets' graves," and we regard the image presented 
with an emotion of beauty. 

The most important caution to be observed in the intro- 
duction of personifications of the kind we are considering 
is, thiot the object addressed be one of sufieient dignJUy and 
importance. Should a writer address his inkstand, or hb 
paper, as beings of life and intelligence, the effect would 
be unfavorable. 

It will be noticed, that in the examples of personification 
which have been cited, inanimate objects and objects of 
thought are addressed as living agents. The writer calls 
upon them as beings that can hear and act. Examples will 
now be given, in which inanimate objects . and objects of 
thought are described as acting and possessing the qualities 
of living beings. These instances form a second class of 
personifications, being less bold than those before stated. 
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Eaumple 3, The follQwia|r example is from Milton: 

'' So MiTing, her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reac|iing to the fruit, she plucked, ihe ate. 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from Jber aeat. 
^htng tfarougfa all her troikB, gare iignfl of woe 
That afi wu iost.^' 

la this example, Earth, aqi inanimate Bacterial ol^ect, in 
described as feeling, and Nature, an object of thought, as 
acting. Thouglv so high an excitement of the mind is not 
required to justify the introductjoi^ of a descriptive personi- 
fication, such as is here given, as is necessary to authorize 
a personification of Che preceding class, still that excitement 
must exist to a^con^iderable degree. I{a4 pot the occa^io^ 
been one of great importance, and the eveiijt one regarded 
with deep interest, the personifications of the earth and of 
nature here foi^nd, would not be approved. But so impor- 
tant was the occasion, and so momentous the event, that the 
method of description here adopted, is in agr^mei^ with 
our excited feeling^. Hence, then, the caution given in 
reference to the former class of peirspnifications, i^ applicable 
in some degree to this. 

Instances, in which objects of thought are ];epj[;e8ented .as 
acting and exhibiting the qualities of active ai^d inteUigent 
beings, are frequent. One principal design of such nerson^ 
fications, as before remarked, is to aid the mind in the dis- 
tinctness of its conceptions. 

Example. 4. The Iblloiring example of t)u8 kind is from 
Sp^ker; 

'<;Of law, there can be no leas acknowledged, than that her wat ig 
tiiehaBomof 'God,-<her voic« tl|e harmony of the ^odd. All ttlllgf 
in kftLvea^ wd eai^ do kf^w \^omf^i tlje very ,|^ ^ -fueling luir 
Ctt^,.and Uie ^reat^^t /i^ not e^eii^>tQd frqin fier i)o^^r. .^^ nx^ 
gels ^nd men and creatures of what condition soever, though each 
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in dififerent sort and manner, yet all . with uniform consent, admiring 
her as the mother of their peace and joj" 

No one can read this passage without a conscioasness, 
that the personification gives a unity and distinctness to his 
conception of the nature and offices of law ; and this advan- 
tage is in addition to the pleasure, which is felt in the view 
of the venerated form of an intelligent being. 

In' connexion with this example, one caution may be 
given, as applicable to descriptive personifications. There 
should be consistency between the different parts ; the lan- 
guage used throughout the whole description should be such 
as can be applied to an active, intelligent being ; and the 
traits of character ascribed to it, should harmonize with 
each other. This is admirably exemplified in the instance 
before us. An intelligent being may have her seat, she may 
utter her voice, she may receive homage, and be called a 
mother. The traits of character are also consistent Well 
may she, whose resting-place is the bosom of God, and whose 
voice is the hajmony of the world, receive the homage of all 
things in heaven and earth, and be admired as the mother 
of peace and joy. 

' It may be here remarked, that personifications are often 
found united with metaphors. Of this the following passage 
from Thomson is an example ; 

** The moontain thunders ; and its sturdy sons 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they shade." 

Here the trees are called the sons of the mountain. This 
will at once be recognized as the ;metq>hor, and it happily 
introduces the personification, by' which the trees are r^re» 
sented as stooping. That the author speaks of the trees 
as acting, and not of the sons, is evident from the latter 
part of the sentence, in which mention is made of the shade. 
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Instuices of. this kind are frequent, and upon examinatiofl 
of them, it will g^ierally be found, that they occur where 
inanimate objects are wont to have some motion imparted 
to them from an external cause, or where some other cir- 
cumstance connected with them, gives ground for the per- 
sonification. This is seen in the following examples ; 

** Low the woodi 
Bow their hoar heads." 
<' The sky saddens with the gathered storm.** 

** The cherished fields 
Fat oa th^ir winter robe of purest whttet*' 
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All these instances of personification are evidently found- 
ed on a resemblance between what is literally true of the 
object presented to our notice and an imagined animated 
being. Hence such instances are said to partake both of the 
nature of the metaphor and personification. Personifications 
of this kind are naturally suggested, and do not imply so 
high a state of excitement as those before mentioned. Hence 
they are frequently found. 

Instances in which some of the properties of intelligent 
and animated beings are ascribed to inanimate objects, are 
very frequent, especially in poetical productions. Our lan- 
guage, from its philosophical distinction of gender, is well 
suited to personifications of this kind. We have only to apply 
to an object one of our pronouns, thQs giving to it a gender, 
and it ** becomes a thing of life." The same is also effected, 
by connecting, as a predicate, with an inanimate object, 
a verb, which in its received use implies life and action, or 
by joining to an inanimate object some epithet expressive of 
life. Thus when we say of a ship, that she sails ; of a book, 
that it speaks to us ; or when we call the wind, the whisper-, 
ing wind, we afford examples of this class of personifications. 
Instances of this kind of personification are common, apd 
conduce much to the animation and beauty of writing. 



I 
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Oil Che princii^e, that the mind ih pleased \eith animated 
beings in prefeirence to those which are inanimat<e/a writer 
Bometknes calls on the dead, or absent, as if lining or pres- 
ent. This is termed Apostrophe. 

The following example ijb frotti Webster^s Address on 
Banker's Hill : 

" Him ! cat olF by ProTidenoe in liie lioiir of overwhelming anxiety 
.and thick gloom; falling, ere he mlw the lAar of hia country riae; 
pouring out kis generona blood, like water, befiM<e he knew whether 
it would fertilize a land of freedom or of bondage ! how shall I atrug* 
gle with the emotioiM IhUt atifle the irtteranee of thy name ! Our 
poor Work may periah; but thine ahall endure! This monument 
OM^ mmdcler away ; iSbe solid ground it rests upon may sink down to 
afey<d with the sea; but thy memoiy «byi ntft Ail ! " 



It will be observed in reading this passage, that the Ora- 
tor, after speaking of the " first great Martyr in the cause 
of Independence/' as of one absent or dead, suddenly chaQges 
the train of his thought, and addresses himself directly to 
the same personage as one present and listening. It is this 
sudden turn from one manner of sj^eaking of a subject to 
another, that is referred to by the word Apostrophe^ which 
etymologically signifies a breaking off, or turning from one 
object to another. 

Attempts of this kind to excite emotions of taste, are but 
seldom made. They are evidence of strong excitement, 
and are found in prose only in high flights of oratory. In 
poetical writings, they are more frequent. The same cau- 
tions and directions may be applied to them, as to personi- 
fications of the bolder kind. 

It may be remarked, that the word Apostrophe is oflen 
used in a more general signification, than that here ascribed 
to it. Thus we have in Byron an Apostrophe to the Ocean^ 
and also to Mount Parnassus. All that is meant in this use 
of the word is, that the author turns himself to these ofajjects 
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with a direct address to them. So (kr as these instances 
come under the examination of literary taste, it is as exam- 
plejs of personification of the bolder kind. 

Writers under the influence of strong excitement, some- 
times break forth in incoherent and extravagant expressions, 
which will not bear the examination of common sense, and 
which, unless viewed as the language of passion, wouId.be 
condemned by good taste as unnatural and inconsistent. 
Such expressions however are excused as the language. of 
passipn, and to mstances. of this kind the name of Hyper- 
bole is Bpplied. But as such instances are of rare occur- 
rence, and are not subject to rule, one example only will be 
given. It is extracted from the Siege of Valencia. 

<< Flow fofth, thou noble blood ! 
Bathe the land, 
Bu^ there thou shalt not sink ! our very air 
Shall take thy coloring, and our loaded skies 
0*er the infidel hang dark and ominous. 
With battle hues of thee ! And thy deep vcuee, 
Rising above them to the judgment-seat, 
Shall call a burst of gathered Tengeanoe down, 
To sweep the oppressor from us ! For thy wave 
Hath made his guilt run o'er." 

To call upon the blood of youth to ' bathe the land,^or to 
speak of it as * tinging the skies,' and * uttering a voice,' is 
an extravagance, to be excused only on the ground of th6 
wildness of passion ; but when the character of the individ- 
ual by whom these expressions were uttered, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, are known, the lan- 
guage used is not only allowed but approved. 

But there is another form of the Hyperbole, which comes 
more stHctly under the cognizance of literary, taste. It is 
when a writer, with the design of producing a strong im- 
nression on the mind, and thus gratifying a fondness for dia- 

10 • 
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tiiicl and Tivid views of objects, exaggerates what he relates. 
Instances of this kind are frequent in common conTeraation ; 
but such instances, from their frequency, lose their influence 
on the im^rioation, and are regarded as common forms of 
speech. Of instances less common, a few examples will 
now be given. - The following is from the Siege of Valen- 
cia ; 

** A rescued land 
Sent up a shout of victory from the field, 
That recked her ancient mountains." • 

This is evidently exaggeration, and it is the language of 
an excited mind ; but since the occasion authorizes this ex- 
<^itement, and the effect of the strong expression used, is to 
produce a dear imd vivid conception of the event described, 
it is approved by good taste. It will be noticed in examin- 
ing examples of this kind, that there is some apparent foun- 
dation for the exaggeration used. What is asserted does 
not at once s^ike the mind, as improbable, though upon re- 
flection it is seen to be impossible. Hence, when an exag- 
geration appears at first view both improbable and impossi- 
ble, the effect is unfavorable. Such is the example given 
by Dr. Blair ; 

" I found her on the floor 
In all th^ storm of grief, yet beantifiil, 
Wcfojang out %tfi9 at such a lavish rate, 
That wprf the WQr|d on fire, tliey might have drowned 
T^ wrath of heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin 
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The following is from Milman's Belshazzar ; 

" Oh B^id ! thou art so Jieaateoua 
l%at yon bright moqii is rising, all in haste 
To gaze on thee." 

This «xanqfde evidently 4sSmB from the p'eoeding, wiice 
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Ms ratker the language of aduiatioh than of passion. Id 
the use of Hyperboles of this kind, much skill is necessary. 
They should appear to be naturally suggested, and not be 
too bold, nor pursued too far. This last caution is one of 
general application to all instances of exagg^ation ; for 
even to the extravagance of passion there is a limit, and if 
this limit be passed, the effect mast be to disgust. What 
this limit is in any particular case, the good sense of every 
one must determine. 

I^ has been my object in this chapter to direct the atten- 
tion of the student to those attempts to please by exciting 
emotions of taste, which are of most frequent occurrence. 
At the same time, such cautions and directions have been 
given, as are of most practical importance. There are be- 
sides certain nameless graces, which are the objects of the 
attention of literary taste. But these, except such as may 
be mentioned in describing the qualities of a good style, 
must be left to be pointed out by the instructor. 

In * concluding this chapter, I would recommend to the 
student the study of models of excellence in literature. The 
value of these models to the learner, and the manner in 
which the study of them tends to the improvement of a lit- 
erary taste, may be inferred from what was said in a preced- 
ing chapter. It is not enough that the productions of good 
writers are read. They must be studied as models Of style. 
Let the student in literature imitate in this respect the 
course pursued by the artist in the acquisition of skill in*his 
profession. The painter does not rest satisfied with a sin- 
gle look at a fine picture. He emphatically studies it, both 
as to its design and execution. Knowing that it is fitted to 
give pleasure, he would discover wherein its excellency 
consists ; and thus derives from the study of it, rules which 
may guide him in his own efforts, and assist in his judgment 
of the works of others. At the same time, from his famil- 
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iarity with works of excellence, his taste becomes in a mai^ 
ner assimilated to the tastes of those who are the masters of* 
the art. I'he same is true in literature, and hence it is, 
that familiarity with the best literary productions, both of 
our own language and of other languages, is so highly con- 
ducive to excellence as a writer. The remark is often made, 
that the best writers are almost uniformly the best classical 
scholars. The connexion here stated, may easily be explain- 
ed. The models of fine writing, which have come down 
to us from former periods of the world, furnish ample oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the imagination and the improve 
ment of the taste. To him then who aspires to become a 
good writer, I would recommend the study of those ancient 
models, with all the earnestness of Horace, Noctuma versaie 
manu, versaie ditima. 
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Valvabls thon^kts, ieKteuMre knoidedge, tlbe abditj to 
reaaon lasltjr, and ;goo4 loteieary iasla^ are eaaenlial to tem 
it» good wnter, in v^kale^ latagnago be . may oo M po a few 
They ite «kardfore nghtljr ealkd the fi»uiidili6nB of a good 
style. But it was stated in iJbe Inti^vtotian, <^a(t ia addi* 
tnH to ^faose i«if|uisitMi for goodwlrftiaig, <th0re moat bo Aill 
in ^bo JHse «f iataifiiage. TUa tkett i* the aext object of 
atteAtion. 

To Hie #10 Biq^iah Jiayiage 0kttfu%i» amidiea itlut Ihe 
wrker tfelofita 'hiik woiidb <atei'«oaipose8 hia sentencaa, in a 
maaner, 'vnkich eooaratel|r end claifrly eoaaeya to ifaoae aUe 
to read ^3m hatffiitgt^ Ae lhdil|^ e wtiiig in his own asind. 
With ^le design then -of 'Wiimg the yoaog Hrrilcr in the ao* 
qaieiliion of this akaU^ I ahall treat of the nature and jprii^ 
cqples of Verbd CritieiSDif and afterwarda aOaite the rules and 
canlM>na to he obaerred in.^ke comfiositioa of seateneea. 

« 

Section I. — On Verbal Criticish. 

Nature and necessity of VerhaJ Critimsm, 

When Oortez landed ion the Coasts of So«th Ameriea, in 
fannation 'iraa iaBinediately giTen to the hiog of Hea^ of 
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his arrival and of the appearance of his troops. The de- 
spatches which were sent, consisted of pictures represent- 
ing the appearance of the ships, the disembarking of men, 
their arms and equipments and military array. Had Mon- 
tezuma, with a company of his subjects, arrived at the same 
period of the world on the coasts of England, an account 
of his arrival and appearance would have been sent to the 
king of that country ; but in this case, instead of pictures, 
words would have been used in conveying the information ; 
and the king of England, upon looking on the words*, would 
have had as correct and distinct information of jthe arrival 
and appearance of Montezuma and his troops, as was ob- 
tained in the former ilistance fifbm lo<Aing on the picturei. 
Hence we infer, thai wards answer the smme purpose us pie* 
tures; they bring up to the mind subjects and thoughts 
which they are designed to represent. 

Suppose next, that Montesuma, ' with his troops, after 
leaving the eoast of England, had- visited thcwe of Spain 
Information of his arrival and appearance would have been 
sent to the 'monarch of that country ; and in sending this 
information, as in the case of the king of England, words 
would have been used. But though the words usedibr con* 
veying this intelligence, would in this case have been differ-, 
ent from those 'before used, still they would, represent the 
same objects, and be ijs readily understood. Different words 
then in different languages represent the same objects. Hence 
we infer, that there is no natural connexion between words 
and the objects which they represent. 

Suppose ^ejct, that the event of Montezuma's arrival on 
•the English coadt had occurred during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, instead of the sixteenth. In this case, an account 
might have been sent to the king of England in writing, as 
before, but the words used, itould not be inteUigtbleto those 
who apeak and ^write the English lai^age at the present 
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day. This we infer frotia the fact, tjiat some fragments of 
writings of that period in the English language, which now 
remain, are not intelligiUe. Hence we'iearn^ not only that 
different words are used to express the sune thoughts in 
diffefent languages, hut thtU at different periods different 
words etre used in the sbme langu(tge, as the symj^oh rf the 
same object. 

Now from these facts, that words are but signs — that 
there is no natural connexion between them and the objects 
which they represent — and -that the words of a language 
are changing, some becoming obsolete, and others gaining 
admission, arises the necessity of verbal criticism ; the ob- 
ject of which is to establish those principles, and lay down 
those rules, which may direct writers in the selection of right 
words for expressing their thoughts. If wotds, like pictures, 
were the exact r^resentatives of objects, or the same word 
always, .iii every juried in the history of a language, and 
whenever used, had the same thought attached to it by all 
who spe^ik or write the language, there would eriden^y be 
no necessity fbr verbal criticism. In learning a language, 
we should acquire the knowledge of the correct- and^uniform 
use of each word, and we should then be in no danger' of 
using it incorrectly. 

Good use the standard of appeals in all decisions of Verbal 

Criticism, 

Suppose that in a recent publication, I should meet with 
the fi>llowing expression ; '< When the trial came on, he oc^ 
cupied this man as a witness." I at once say, that the 
word occupy is here incorrectly used. Should any one 
ask me, on what authority I make this assertion, I should 
answer, that the signification given to it, is different from 
that which it has in the writings of tho^, who ure esteeni- 
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ed good authors in tlie Eogiish language. I i^uld turn to 
several paasagea in the writings of- Addiaoiiy Swijft, J^emjr 
Taylor, and perhaps others of the s«aie repute, and show 
him, that the common meaning of the word, is iQ p^tse^'^ 
to hoid or to keqffor use, and I would then challenge him 
(o show me the word, as. used in the passage in dispute, 
in the writings of these authors^ or of any author who is xe- 
puted a good writer. 

Suppose, now, that my exponent should say, that he had 
found the word occupy^ used in the sense to mak$ use ^^'m 
the writings of Sir Thomas More, who wrote at the close of 
the fifteenth, or near the commencement of the sixteenth 
century ; and at the same time acknowledge, that he could 
not find it thus used in any writer, since that period; I 
should tell him in re|dy, that this is no authority for its be- 
ing used in this sense at the present time. If for three cen- 
turies the word has ceased to be. thus used hy English wri- 
ters, it is not now a part of the English language* It has 
beccnne obsolete, and to English readers, it is no Ipnger the 
sign or symbol, with which the idea to make use rf is con^ 
nected. 

Suppose, next, that my opponent should assert, th^t he 
has found the word thus used in some newspaper, and that 
he considers the editor of that newspaper a good writer. I 
should answer him, that it is not enough, that one individ- 
ual esteems the editor of the newspaper in which the word 
in question is found, a good writer. He must generally be 
routed as such. And even if he were sq reputed, it is not 
enough that one gooid writer has thus used the word in di»> 
pute. This will not make the word, as thus used, a pa^ .of 
the English languagi^ and cause it to be generally uodc^ . 
jstood in this sen^ 

9u|Pl^o«e^ once 4noi;e^ that my ^ponent should «fBerft> 
4hat the vfordotic*^ 19 thus used in his own neighbor'bpod. 
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acknowledging at iImi saoM time, that h$ had not heard it 
.80 used in other parts of the country. I should answer him 
again, that this local ase of it does not make it a part of the 
£Bgliah langmm^. ^ °^y ^ * P^^ ^^ ^^ language of the 
town where he resides, hnt it would not be jright to use it in 
this signification, in a work intended to be read by all th<)se 
who read the English language. It would not convey, a 
right meaning, or be intelligible to any, excepting those of 
a single town or village in the country. 

The case would be similar, supposing my opponent should 
assert, that lawyers, or those of any particular profession, 
are w<mt to use the word in the seqse for which he contends. 
I might allow that the word occupy is thus correctly used, 
and at the same time contend, that this professional usage 
does not aitthorize its introduction with the same signifies 
tion into works addressed to all who read the English lan- 
guage. Lawyers, and those of other professions, have ma- 
ay terms ^in . use, which are peculiar to the profession, and ^ 
which are not expected to be understood by those unac- 
qnauyted with its mysteries. 

From these statements, we learn in what manner each 
word in> i| language becomes the symbol of a particnlajr ol^ 
ject It is by conventional agreement All who speak the 
language, are supposed to have entered into an agreement, ^ 
to use and understand the word in this sense. When ther^ . 
fore we would know in respect to any pitrticular word, 
whether it belong^ to a language, we are to inquire, if it is 
found in the writings and heard in the conversation of those 
who write and speak the language. If it is not thus found, 
the use of it is called aBarbarism^ and is to be avoided. ' 

We team further from the views now given, in what 
manner we may ascertain the proper use of those words 
which belong to the la^iga^ge. It is by an appeal to Qood 
Usage. We are first to inquire, how the word in question 

11 
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is Qsed by those who are genemliy repuied* good writers. 
This is called reputahU usage, and is opposed to vulgar usage 
on the one hand, and to partiul or limited usage on the 
other. We are in the next piece to ask, whether the wri- 
tings to which we look as authorities, are reputed to be 
good by those who at the present time speak and write the 
language. This is present usage, and is opposed to ancient 
or obsolete usage. The inquiry further arises, whether the 
word in question is used in the sense ascribed to it, wherer* 
er the language to which it belongs, is spoken ; and this is 
national usage, as opposed to foreign, to provincial or to 
professional usage. Thus Good Usage includes repuMahle, 
national, and present usc^e ; and when a word is found in 
a sense which is not supported by good usage, as thus ex- 
plained, it is called an impropriety, and is to be shunned. 

Nature and design of a Dictionary, 

From this view of the standard in yerbal criticism, may 
be learnt the nature and design of a Dictionary. When 
wishing to show my opponent, that the word occupy is used 
by authors of reputation, in a different sense from that 
which he deferids, instead of seeking for passages, in which 
the word is used by different authors, I should have turned 
to the word in my Dictionary, and there have found the re- 
sult, to which the compiler of the Dictionary had been le^ 
IVoiti an examination, such as I proposed.' Hence it may 
"be seen, why Johnson's Dictionary is sometimes called the 
standard of the English language. He has carefully inves- 
tigated the meaning of words, as used by authors of reputa- 
'tion, and has given us the results, to which, from these in- 
vestigations, he han been led; and confiding in his Melify 
and good judgment, we appeal to Mm as a standard 
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ner in which changes in a lemguage wre effected. 

From this view also, may be learnt the manlieir, in which 
old and long established words become obsolete^ and. new 
ones are introduced. When a word, from the harshness *of 
its sound, from any indefiniteness in its meaning, from its 
being no longer needed, or from any other cause, ceases to 
be in use by writers of reputation, for a considerable tipne, 
it is said to become obsolete, and is no longer considered a 
part of the language. 

On the other hand, every new wofd that is introduced 
into a language, must be first proposed by some author o£ 
reputation. If it is thought necessary — if it expresses the 
meaning attached to it better than any other, word, or is 
more harmonious than another word before used in the 
same sense, it is adopted by. other writers of reputation, and 
thus becomes a part of the language. If it is thought xxor 
necessary/ it is not adopted, and the attempt to in|roduoQ 
it fails. While then inconyenience is ezp^ienoed from 
the changes of language, in that the authors of one period 
are thus rendered , unintelligible at another, this evil is bal- 
anced by the introduction of more significant and harmo- 
nious words. 'No new word faowover should ever be ad- 
mitted, which is not decidedly an improvement. On the oth- 
'er hand, a word, which is unharmonious in its sound, or 
which, from any newly associated idea, becofnes wifit for 
the use formerly made of it, though its use be supported by 
the authority of good writers, should be objected to by crit- 
ics, and be suffered by writers to become obsolete. These 
remarks hold true), whether the*word in question be entire- 
ly of new formation, whether it be made up of two or more 
words compounded together, or be introduced with or with- 
out modification from some other language. 
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It may here be asked, — for bow long a period most a 
word hare been dtansed bjr the rqputabla writers in a lan- 
guage, to make it obsolete? To this inquiry, no definite 
aaMwer has been giren. Campbeii has proposed, that a 
generation, or age of human existence, should be oonsideMd 
a limit, aaid this ride is generally adopted. 

Greater Hberty howerer is given to poetical writers in the 
use of aijcjent words, end to scientific writers in the i9Te»v 
tion of new terms, than to thoee who are anthora in other 
kinds of writing. The same word, which in a prose writer 
would be objected to as an obsolete term, wgfat in poetry 
be received as suppcHrted by good authority. This indul- 
gence is granted to poetry in consideration of the embark 
rassments of rhyme tmd •of measure, -sirhich require a nofnr 
euMiess of langwige. On the other hand, scioDce is pro* 
gressite. ^ New terms must he fousid to eipress new die* 
eorertes and inventions. The use df o)d words in new sig^ 
nificat»)nB, wouM 'obviously create dbsonrity and listakft, 
a&d ft is thought belter, thai new words should be introduoed 
when new objects are tie be represented, it is also com* 
mon for writers on ecientific swbjeeSs, lo define lifae meet 
important wonis in their works, especially those which are 
new or peculiar to the science. This iibo^ is given them, 
mbd k is espedbed in return, that they will be unifonn in 
the use ef the word in the sense defined. 

In ^soimexion with these remarks, the influence of criti* 
eism on language, may he mentioned. Its object is the im* 
provemenl of ^>e language-^ the avoiding of all har^, ua^ 
harmonious words, and of those also which, from their ety- 
mology, or any other cause, are peculiarly liable to be niis» 
understood. This object istefiected, not by the exercise of 
any ausherity, hut by pointing out the ofiensive word to the 
notice oi the public, and dissuading firom its use 
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Good use not ahoays uniform in her decisions ; rules which 
should guide us where these decisions are at variance with ^ 
each other, ' - / 

Suppose that I should meet with the following sentence : 
" Beside he was a cotemporary write? of great delicatoness 
of expression, and highly approved of." I might object to 
it, and say that besides would be better than beside — cm^ 
temporary than cotemporary --^ deUcacy than delicateness, 
and approved than approved of. Should I, in support of 
my criticisms, appeal to .good usage, and ^nention seTeral 
authors of reputation, in whose writings the forms of these 
words which I prefer, are uniformly used, it might be said 
in reply, that those forms which ' I condemn, -are also found 
in the writings of authors of equally good reputadon ; and 
this could not be denied. In these' instances good use is 
n^t uniform in her decisions ; and it is necessary that some 
other principles should be referred to, in determining which 
of these forms of words is preferable. I might say then, that 
the word beside is used often as a preposition, tod that 
where there are two forms of a word,, each of which is sap- 
ported by the authority of good ' authors, but one of these 
forms is sometimes differently used, it i^ould be restricted 
to this particular use, and the other form alone used in that 
sense, which has hitherto been common to both. Both 
perspicuity and variety evidently rej[uire this. 

In preferring contemporary to cotemporary, I might plead 
the analogy of the language. Whenever the inseparable 
preposition con precedes a consonant in composition, the n 
is retained; we say conglomeratCy coriglutinate, concomitant. 
To this, copartner is the only exception. But if this par- 
ticle in composition precedes a vowel, we use the form co; 

11 ♦ 
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as coeval, coctemal,^ Hence in the present case, the anal- 
pg7 of the language requires that we say comUmparaary, 

For .preferriog 4elicacy to deUeatenesSy supposing the au- 
thorities on either side equal, I can give no other reason, than 
that it is more agreeable to the ear. Here then harmony of 
sound is the principle on which a decision is made. 

In the other instance of criticism, where I prefer approved 
to approved of, simplicity of expression is the ground of 
-choice. It is ^eU known, that the use of numerous parti- 
cles is a defect of our language. It weakens the strength 
of ezpi^ession. The more simple and brief the form which 
is used; the better. 

In instances then where good use is not uniform in her 
decisions, perspicuity and variety as leading to appropriate 
words to one unilorm signification, — the analogy of the lan- 
^age, harmony of sound, and simplicity of expression, are 
the principles to which we should refer. 

These principles arc stated in the following rules, which 
may be applied to the. examination of the examples referred 
to at. the close of the chapter. . 

Rule 1. When two forms of a word' have been used with 
-the same signification, but one of them is sometimes found 
used in a different eenise, the latter form should be restrict- 
led'in its use to this latter meaning, and the other form used 
in that sense which has hitherto been common to both. 

-* • ' ' • — ■■ - — 1 r. I , - 

* Af»peals are eo oAsn miude to the anaUgy of the Umgmge^ in 
determininff questions which pertain to the use of words, that it is 
important Qie student should ri^tly understand the meaning of this 
phrase. In reasoninf from the analogy 9f the language, we first 
assign a word to a class of words, to which, from some similarity in 
its* rorm, its derivation, its composition, or some other 'cieeumstaiicefl, 
it bears a close resemblance. We then apply the rules and principles 
of this class of words to the individual word. Thus we assign the 
-wovd etmtempanury to a class of words compounded of the inseparable 
wticle oon as .a prefix. We then, as in the text, apply a rule of the 
^lass to the indiTidual word. Departures from the analogy of th» 
language are called Jinamaliet. 
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Role 9. Of two Ibnra of a word whicb ane etch B^yipior^ 
ed by a good use we shoold 4>refer that which is agreeable 
to the analogy of the language. ' 

Rule 3. If lwo« forms of » word' afe 8U|)ported by equal 
authority, 4uid in other respects equally appropriate, the 
sound may determine us in our choice. 

Rule 4. In doubtfiil cases, when uo one of the preced- 
ing rules will apply, simplicity should be the ground of pre^ 
erenoe. 

Cautions against the most frequent violations of the prinet^ 

pies of Verbal Criticism. * 

From the statements that have now been made, we leani 
that to use words with pr.opriety, is to use them in that man* 
ner which is authorized by writers of reputation. The most 
important of those rules, by which we are to be' governed 
in cases where authorities are divided, have also been stated. 
Some of the most frequent violations of the principles of 
verbal Criticism will now be enumerated, and those cautions 
given which are most needed on this subjects ' 

'' The lamb is tame in its disposition." — Here the word 
tame \\ incorrectly used for gentle : "-^tameness is superii^ 
duced by discipline — ^en^/ene^ belongs to the natural dis- 
position. 

'* Herachel discovered the telescope." — In this sentence 
the word discover is incorrectly used for invent. We dis- 
cover what was before hidden ; we invent what is new. 

'* Caius Mucins displayed courage, when he stood un- 
moved with his hand in the fire." 

Here courage is incorrectly used for -fortitude. It is 
courage that enables us to .meet danger ; but fortitude gives, 
us strength to endure pain. 

In these instances, the words whieh are substituted, re- 
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8embl6 in meaning those which are displaced. Such words 
are said to be synonymous. They agree in expressing the 
same principal idea, but some accessory circumstance pro- 
duces a shade of difference ia their meaning. As the Eng- 
lish language is characterized by copiousness, there is great 
danger of confounding terms whiclnire synonymous. Hence 
in the use of wordsy care should be kad^ lest we confound 
those which are synonymous, 

" The observation of days -of Thanksgiving is common in 
New England." — Here the word observaiion is evidently 
used instead of observance, which it resembles in sound. 

" The endurance of his speech was for an hour." — Here 
the word endurance, which signifies suffering, is used ibr du' 
ration, which implies length of time. It is true, that if a 
speech is dull, and continues for an hour, we may speak of 
the endurance of those who listen to it But in the exam- 
pie which is given, the word is wrongly used for dura- 
tion. 

In these instances, a similarity of sound has led to mis- 
take. Hence, in the use of words, we should avoid confound- 
ing those which are similar in sound. 

'* Meanwhile the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons to their aid." 

" He passed his time at the court of St. James, currying 
favor with the minister." 

The expressions left to shift for themselves and currying 
favor, found in these sentences, are most frequently heard in 
the conversation of men destitute of refinement and informar 
tion. They are beneath the dignity of the historical style. 
Iiike clowns when admitted to the society of polite, well in- 
formed men, they appear out of place. Other expressions 
CKjually significant, and better suited to the subject, might 
be substituted. Hence then we learn, that low words and 
phrases; or such as are usually termed vulgarisms, are to- be 
avoided. ' 
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We 9xm liable <tO'«rt in vioUtioa of tlii« rale, from tlie oir» 
isUnee, that utAny words «re eaed in cOBimoa ooBvera«- 
tion, which are not suited to the dignky of a written disr 
eon^pe. I oif^ henoe infer tiie ftnportfoce - of keeping 
good compaay, aedE being duMce ia the seleetion of o|ir 
words. Srii eommuniciibons not only oornqst good man* 
ners, but good iangmtge. 
'^ I have coaaidered the subject in its in^egrity^** 

The writer here naeans, that be has cen9ideved <the whole 
ef the istfbjeet; but an expressing this' idea, he sses e erord 
in ks Latin significatioa. Imtegrityy in the eensa of wh^»» 
mas, is eet in common use by those whooonaediy wdteend 
flpeak the EAglish language. Other instaaees might be «•« 
tedy in wchich wat^ kxm «sGribed to them a meaning derived 
^fim'dhe Greek, Aendh, or some other lan|fea§e. Henoe 
snoh instances jve ceiUed ^i^itinisms, Cbeeisgns, ete. Be- 
sideeitdie'iribBGflnity, iwhioh meet tjms be oa^a^ to those who 
MB dgnarant of tiie nwa«ng>of the word in ks aatiwe Im* 
gnqge, ehere is on. air aof ipeda^try ai^ont' expreasions of this 
kfndj mrkieh irendeis thein disgnsting. Hence then the 
eaofciob inay be given, Atmd fuwg wmids ta foretgm dg^ 

We <iiQi aafi«eqaently find in lepotaMe EngiiiA uvitera;: 
worda .and pJvases which belong to « foreign language. 
AflBBSig .^leee most ^fieqaently intnidaeed are the. following; 
coup d'oeil — corps de reserve — stans pede in uto^^^mim 
cere utile dulci. Sometimes this practice is carried to an 
extent, which saviors of pedantry, and to one unacquainted 
with the language of the ^uottttions, obsoures the tneanong. 
Foreign words and phrases, when thus introduced, are de- 
signed 'either to convey aome striking thought in a more 
hold, aentaBtious aQanner, than could otherwise he done, 
or to give a happy turn of expression. Hence we infiur the' 
pioper limit to be ebsenred in idieir introduetiea. When- 
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ever we have in our. own language a werd ar phrase equally 
e:qMreasiTe and striking, a writer cannot be justified in mx^ 
planting it by the use of one that is foreign. 

The most frequent fbstances of ^he violaticNH of the prin'* 
ciples of Verbal Cititiebin, are in the introduction of new 
words. So much howerer has be^i said <m this point, that 
. it is unnecessary to give either examjrfes or rules. 

The inquiry may here arise whether Johnson's Diction- 
ary, or any other, is to be regarded as a standard, to wMch 
we may in all cases refer for the decisions of Verbal Cti^ 
cism ? To this inquiry I answer, that since the words of a 
language are ever changing, some becoming, obsolete and 
others coming into use, it is impossible, from the nature of 
the case, that any Dictionary can continue, for a long time, 
}o be a standard of good usage. In regard to Johneoq, 
there are many words now in good use, which are not found 
in his Dictionary^ and m^y there found, bave become ob- 
solete in the sense he has ascribed to them. . Wheve then 
is the'standard ? ThC^rinoiples stated in. this chapter give 
the answer. There .is none, except that which the finished 
scholar form^ lor himself from ha fiuniliarity with good mod- 
els of writing. And if he possesses this familiarity, he may 
conclude, that af a word strikes^ him as new or strange, it 
should be considered a word used without good authority, 
and which, unless some necessity for its use exists, dhould 
be avoided ' 



Section n.-^ON the GoMPOsmoDr of Sentences. 

The design of this section is to treat of the composition 
of sentences, so far as the clear conveyance of the author's 
meaning depends oq skill in the use of language. 

Sentences are either simple or complex. A simple seiH 
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tenee ooiisists of a angle member* A complex deatence 
consists of sereral members, and these members ue some- 
times subdivided into claases. *' The sun shuies.l' This 
is a simple sentence. " The sun, that rises in the morning 
and sets at night, gives light to all those who dwell on the. 
face of the earth." This is a complex ^ntence, and con- 
sists of two members, each of which is made up of two 
daases. 

The principle by which the writer is guided in dividing 
a discourse into sentences, is, that where he makes this di^ 
vision,* he considers the exhibition of his thought as complete. 
Sometimes in making this exhibition several members are 
necessary; and where these members are so closely coor' 
nected, that the reader^ cannot stop before ^the conclusion 
of the sentence with any distinct thought in hia mind, the* 
sentence is called a period. If there, is one or more plac^ 
where he may stop, a distinct thought having been stated, 
the sentence is called a loose sentence. This distinction 
will be clearly seen in the following examples. *' If in 
America, as some of England's writers are endeavoring to 
oonvince her, she is hereafi;er to find an invidious rival, and 
a gigantic foe, she may thank those. very writers, for having 
provoked that rivalahip and irritated that hostility." -. This 
is a period; and it will be noticed, that though there are 
several members and clauses, there is no place before the 
close, where the reader may stop with a distinct view in his 
imnd. This account of the period is in a^reemcBt with the 
etymc^ogy of the word. It signifies a ^cuit, and . the 
though winds round, as it were, smoag the different mem- 
bers and clauses, till, it is bjx>ught otit full at the close. 
The following is a loose sentence. *^ These minor com- 
forts are all important in the estimation of narrow minds. ; 
and they either do not perceive, or will not aaknowledge, 
that they are more than counterbalanced among us by gr^t 
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MBd generally diAuped biaiiiiig*.'' Hen h i» vfidBat, Ibtt 
w^ might slop at the wovd mimd$f «id the thoaght weijM be 
complete ; hot hatd a full stop been pIao«d there, vthttX foilovs 
Weuid not, in its prerattt fonn, oonstitdte a distiqot sea* 
tetice. 

The priae^les of coiminictiott in our language are equal* 
ly favoraWe to the period and 'the ]ooi& sentence. Hence 
in the productions of those esteemed the best writers in the 
language, s^atences of both forms are found interviiagled. 
Some writers incline more to the periodic strosture ; otheis 
to the loose sentenae. The prevalence of die formed gives 
to style strength and power of expression, aceompaaied 
with a degree of stat^iness and formality. On the contrary, 
where the loose sentence prevails, the style is generally 
characterised by ease and fiuailtarity. £ither, wben long 
continued withont intermplioa, becomas tiresooie uid doU. 
Hence the inference will be readily made, that neither form 
shoald prevail to the exclusion of the other ; and forther, 
thait there should he an accommodation in this resect to 
the subject and occasion. 

Since sentences are matde up of many words, and of 
dauses and msnibers, it will readily occur, that the forms 
which they assume^ will be many, and various, and some of 
these forms will be best suited to one subject and occasion, 
and others to a diffiBreat. Vain then would be the attempt 
to pvescribe rules which should ^govern the writer in the 
conqpositaen of his sentencesb Instead of this, those in- 
stances have been noticed, in which perspicuity is most 
frei^ently violated fro«a want of skill in the useof lantguage, 
and from the examples given^ such cautions have been in- 
ferred, as may guard agamst similar vidations of perspi- 
cuity. 

The exampkss first given are of simple sentences and of 
liio membeiai and danses which make up complex senten 
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ces. These are classed* under tne following* lieads ; 1, 
Equivocal words and phrases. 3. Ambiguous Constrnctions. 
3. Wrong arrangement of adverbs and adverbinl phrases. 

The composition of complex sentences' is next examined 
with reference to the same object. Connectites are after- 
- wards separately considered. 

1. Equivocal words and phrases. ' ^ • 

A word or phrase is called equivocal, when ou the author* 
ity of good usage different significations are at different times 
applied to it. The true meaning of such words is to he de- 
termined from their connexion with other parts- of the sen- 
tence. Hence the danger of obscurity in their use. 

ExauDples ^f.tbe preposition. 

<'I am persuaded that neither death nor life — shall be able to sep- 

■mt^ HB fr^i^ the iove of (}od." 

• 

In this sentence, the love of God, may signify OocTs love 
to us or our love to him. This equivocatiott may be avoided 
by changing the 'last clause into the following form — frwn 
our love to God; of being more corriectfy used before the 
subject, and to before the object of a passion. The design 
of prepositions is to express the relations between different 
words, and since many of the prepositions express difi^rent 
relations, there is much need of caution lest they be nsed 
equivocally. 

Example of the conjunetion. . « 

" They were much more ancient among the Persians than Zoro- 
aster or Zerdusht" 

In this example, the or is equivocal. It may either be 
understood as coupFing together Zoroaster and Zefdusht, as 
two synonymous words, or, as a disjunctive Conjunction, It 
may imply that Zoroaster and Zerdusht aref two different 
things. Were (he latter the meaning of the writer, tlie word 

12 
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niher shottld be inserted before Zoroaster. But if he de- 
signs to use the word as a copulative, when the words thus 
- connected are not generally known to be synonymous, some 
clause may be thrown in to denote that they are thus used. 
In the example given, it might have read — than Zoroaster , 
or, as he is also called, Zerdusht, When, in such instances, 
the first noun follows an article or preposition, or both, the 
equivocation may be avoided, by repeating the article, or 
preposition, or both, before the second noun, if the confunc' 
tion be used disjunctively, and omitting to repeat it, if it be 
used copulatively. 

Example of the noun.. 

" Your majesty has lost all hopes of future excises by their con- 
sumption. 



II 



The word consumption may be either passive or active. 
It may mean, either by their being consumed, or by their 
consuming. The equivocation m this sentence results from 
the double use of the word consumption. Words of this kind 
■9ie not to be «a voided, when the connexion plainly deter- 
mines which of the meanings is intended ; but when this is 
liot the case, some' o^her- word, or some other form of expres- 
sion, should be selected. Iti the example given, it should 
be read, on what they may consume. 

Example of the adjective. - 

" As for such animals as are mortal,' or noxious, we have a right 
to destroy them." 

It is the design of the writer to use the werd mortal as 
signifying destructive, or causing death, whereas the mean- 
ing most obviously suggested, is liable to death. This may 
be more correctly called an impropriety than an equivoca- 
tion ; since it results from the application of a qualifying 
■word in. a sense different f^oin that, whiph is autboria^ed bj 
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good tisage. We speak of a mortal' poison, at 'of a mortal 
disease, meaning a destructive poison or did^iase; bat when 
we speak of a mortd aninial, it is always .in the seadte of an 
animal liable to death. This exaiilple suggests the &eed ol^ 
caution in the' use of adjecftves, when usage ha^ giVen them 
different signifioaiions as applied to different nouns. 
Example of the-verb. 

" The next refuge was to say, it was overlooked bj one man, and 
many passages wholly written by another." 

• 

The word overlooked majr here signify rmns$d^ or it may 
signify neglected. The equivocation • in this sample, like 
that in the example of the noun^, results- from the use of a 
W6rd to which usage has given a double* moaning. It may 
here then i>e said, as in that itistaoee, that if the- connexion 
d6es liot reidily suggest; which- of these meanings is intend- 
ed, some other word or fbrm of ie^^qpression should be tliosen. 
In this example, the meaning of the author would be eit^ 
pressed without et^ivocatioii by the word retisod. 

Of equivocal phrases, the following may be nifentiened, 
not the least — not the smallest. These phriuids may signify 
in direct opposition, not any^ or very great. But it is un- 
necessary to give examples of the use of these and similar 
phrasecr, as they are made the subjectsof grammatical oiiti- 
cism. It may \m sftid generally, that such equivocal phrases 
should be avoided. 

2. Amhiguotts GOBstmctioas. 

By comtruetion, as the ivord'is applied to sentences, is 
meant the forming of the sentence in such a manner, that 
the relations and connmons between the different parts tii 
it may; be made known. The standard of correetnem in the' 
construction of sentences,, as of propriety in the use <^ 
words, is good usage* Every Iwiguage has certain forms 
of coastructiQXi^ either peeutiar to itself^ or in oommonwilli 
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•thisclaoguagsfk Whut thaae fi>ry»s jBif% .m^y be l»9X^l from 
\tie ^oav^rsalifW ftnd wriU9|[s ^ :Jiuea of r^Hoeiiient ao4 
)iaowle4f«f who 4pe«k And wfite (be laf^iuge. -But.. as the 
I»«3^QQgra|)iher bas givea us^ in his ;Dic(ionajry, the . result of 
bU i«qiii9i€» after tiui proper 8»g»ifio«4io» of woeds ; m the 
same manner, tbf^ QtMmv^m'^ gives ^»» i^ ihis Gi«i|inMur> 
the results of his investigations as to what ^re the < <^>rrect 
forms of construction. Correctness, then, in the construction 
of sentences, is to be learnt from the rules and principles 
of sj;ntax. 

. But a setttA&oe may be ^orre^t in its coastfucUoR, and 
fltlll may oarfy to the. reader a imeanu^g^ different from that 
desigaad to be «Q'iiveyed iby the wiitet. Jo euoh jastances, 
•tnce^fihe aentence is ao .oonatvucod tbut two different moaa- 
ings may be tecfiii^ 'fr«m it, (the eoaatnttctk^a iasaid fto be 
flimbigaotts. .Aml^uoMs cQnstrttctioitsfiioet fitt^MntXy aris^ 
fiKMa the-iiM of thMaawvds whiah. ai« «i41ed ootuj^ectiTes, 
and ibesa, tt ivill be rameaiibacedy.arie to- be*a^ar«tely eo»> 
sidered. Sone -inatBfiaas «a the awe of olit^ pmrts of. spejech 
MfAl mow be f^eo, ^ 

^wnipieB i>f the a4jeatllre. 

< • * ■ 

' " Crod heapeth favors on his servants ever liberal and faifliful.** 

. . • ■ . , 

I»it€rod,><af bis seFrants, that lare ever liberied ai^d faith* 
foil jt Its obvious, that. the ocaiatsuotifm would. bear either 
meaning, and of course it is ambiguous. The- aitibigiuty 
may be removed by altering (he arrasxgemantof the -wOrds. 
God^ «vfur liberail and faithfiil^ heapeth favess . ob his ser- 
vatits; Off Gk>d be«peth favOBs.on his ever libeed «nd faitfac 
fal aervants* Tbis.^tering t>f the ian»flg«nient of the ^word 
is in- our iuiguage ia ihatige in.Ihe coAstnuetiOn of the aen^ 
tenca. In languagea where laij^otives and suhstaiiiivea 
iiare correspondent ^hun^ #f termination, Ihe reader may 
terthiaway.aiQat geofieaUy'^eteiHiiiBe to.vJii^ noun theali 
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jective belongs ; bttt in languages, as in the English, where 
adjectives have no change in their terifiinations, it is their 
arrangement, which must determine the nouns, with which 
they are to be copinected. Hence then the caUtion may be 
given, To avoid amhiguify in ike- use of the a^eeihft^ let it 
he placed as near as practicable to the noun it is intended to 
qualify. 

There iis another case, in which there is^ danger of ambi- 
guity in the use of adjectives. Sometimes, whe& two ad- 
jectives are used in connexion with the same noon, it is di^ 
ficult to determine, whether they are designed to express 
different qualities belonging to the same thing, or qualities 
belonging to different things, bat which are included under 
the noun as a generic term. This is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing example : " The ecclesiastic and secular powers con- 
curred in those measures.^ Is it meant, that the powers 
which concurred, had both the qualities expressed by the 
adjectives, ecclesiastic and secular? or that one class of 
these powers was ecclesiastic, and the other secular ? The 
latter meaning is no doubt that of the writer ; and it should 
have been expressed, ^' The ecclesiastic powers, and the 
secular, concurred in those measures.^' 

-In cases of this kind, the following rule should be observ- 
ed : When the adjectives are designed to qualify the noun as 
expressing one thing, the noun, should either precede or foU 
low bath adjectives; but when the adjectives are to he un- 
derstood as qualifying different things included under the 
noun, the noun' should foUow, tie first -a^cHvCy and may 
be repeated or not after the second, as the harmony of the 
sentence may ¥t^pdre ; and Hi this hitter ease, wAemi an arti- 
eh or prepofntidiH prteedts -the jfSrlNP €dj€tti»e, itsM^ldhBre' 
yecOed before the second, .''.•:. 

By this rule, tite following version of a passage 'in the Bi- 
ble, is to be censured: '^ Every scribe, instruoted into the 

12* 
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^kklgdQ«l of keAi!en^ i» like .im imcMieboUler, who bril^ih 
.CHit of his iratMHrr tbmgB a^w aod old." .It .^hpuJjd re^d 

Instevi of sayiQg, '< Daalb is the eommoii lot of all, jok 
good men and bad," tbe pMnai]^ ahould read, '' of food men 
and of bflid." . . 

Instead of saying, " How immense the difference be- 
tween the pi^HB aad por^aae," itahould tn^ii^ *' between the 
pious and the profane." 

)Exaniple of tbe prepoAiition. 

<' Yoa will seldom find a dull fellow of go6d edacatio&, bat (If he 
happen to hare any leisure on his hands) will turn bis .hekd to one 
of those twd lUnvisemeiits for all fools of etnineiice, politicB, orpot> 
•try. 

On first reading this sentence, we are led to conne<^t poU 
itics and poetry with eminence, and make them all the ob- 
jects of the preposition of. But the true meaning of the 
writer is expressed, by inserting to before the words politics 
and poetry. The ambiguity in this case arises from the 
omission of the preposition, whiph leads the mind to sup- ' 
ply the copulative conjunction, and thus causes mistake. 
Hence the general remark may be made, that clearness in 
the construction of a se7iience, is often secured by the repeti-- 
iion of a preposition; and the writer may he cautioned 
against its omission in such instances. 

Example of the noun. . 

«' Tbe^ritog* tOrtb a'lo%> cohitailt^bor*^'' 

Did' tke^'tomb. beiff tbe^iuyni,. or . thev.f^oli^inn bei^ ,tbe 
toaib? ^mUguitieS' o£ tbii^kaid r^ijdt^fi'owi lOie .pi:in^pies 
of our language, which makes no difAinctloa in .lenniiKUivtfi 
'1^tw(»n:the^onri»a|iTe*iaBd, obje<>^iife.G4ge, b^t Jeares the 
constii«Gilion:(to^/be jdetern^oed; by the ^^angeflo^t pf .tbe 
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words. In prose, therefore, such ambiguities .,will racely 
occur, because the poji^mative will be placed before the 
verb, and the objective will follow it. But in .poeftjryy wheiB^ 
isreraioos.ace allowed, ^ley will oiCGur ; and tke danger of 
mistake can be guarded against only by the connexion, ex- 
cept in instances, where, the possessive pronoun being used, 
it may determine the nominative by referring to it as its an- 
tecedent j as in. the following example : 

<« And thus the son hitf ferte&rrire ftddteMed." 

Here the pronoun kis most naturally refers to son as its 
antecedent^ and thus, determines which is designed .as the 
nominative., and >yhi<^h as tbe object of the verb. 

3. I proc^d now to m^ntipfi ..the wrpng position of, ^- 
verbs andK)f adverbial. phrasjes,; as. affectiing, the pleari^esa of 
the sentence. Faults of* this lMnd,.it, may be. th9ught,.^e 
included under, the solecism or grammatiQal blunders, sincie 
the rules of Syntax jequi^e, that jadverbs should be placed 
near the words they are d.esig|ie4 to qualify. , But.si|ch in-, 
stances are of so frequeut(.ocquri;ence, tK^t ,a f^w i^ill J^ 
mentioned. 

"The Romanfl understood IHserty, at least as well as we." 

* 

. In hearing this sentence re^d aloud, with the 'empliasis 

upon liberty, we should be led to connect the .adverb wil& 

jthis word. But should the. emphasis be placed .on the adi- 

verb itself, we should connect it with the concluding part 

of the. sentence. It 'is better to, change the position tof: the 

• adverib, so that there <&an be no danger of mistaking the 

4rue nooning of the writietr. The sentence.. is then mofe 

eDr^reotly constructed €s follows: /'[The iRomans :und«r- 

. stood liberty, as well bX, least aa.we^V 



" Theism can only be opposed to polytheism or atheism."^ 
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" Theism can be opposed only to pblythebm or atheism/* 

** There is not* perhaps any real beauty or {teformityi more in one 
piece of matteTi tinn In ano&er.* 

<< TkBn is not perhaps any real beauly or deformity in one pieoe 
of matCer, more than in another." 

<< Not only Jesuits can equivocate." 
** Jesuits can not only equivocate." 

My design in stating this last example, is to shew, that 
the same word, according to its pontidn in a sentence, may 
be either an adverb or an adjective, and consequently an 
essential difference in the itense be made. The meaning 
of the sentence, as first given, is, that Jesuits are not the 
only persons who can equivocate. In the second form of 
the sentence, the meaning is, Jesuits can not only equivo- 
cate, but they can do other things in addition. Hence then 
may be inferred the need of additional caution in the use of 
those words, which may be regarded either as adverbs or 
adjectives, according to their position in the sentence. 

Adverbial phrsised are to be considered as adverbs, and 
should be placed near the word whose meaning they are* de- 
signed to affect. Much skill is oflen requisite in so placing 
them, that the sentence may be easy and harmonious in 
its sound, and still retain its perspicuity. They are well 
compared to unsightly stones, which try the slcill of the 
builder. As several examples will be giren while treating 
of complex sentences, the further notice of them is here 
omitted. ; 

I proceed now to consider complex sentences, in refbr- 
^ice to perspicuity, so far as this quality depends on skill 
in the ude of language; and without arranging the fanits 
which are: mentioned jimder distinct heads, I shall give in- 
stances of sentences that ar^ deficient in perspicuity, and 
infer from the examination of such instances several cau- 
tions. 
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Thefqilpwiiig oi^^^ple ,is introduced, to shew the uijuri- 
01M «fifeot on* both the amooihoeas and peirBpioiiii^ pf 91 aofi- 
tence, of separating prepo siitionsi from the words with which 
they are grammatically connected. 

• * * 

Example 1.. — "Though rirtue "borrows n6 assistftnce firom^ yet it 
may oflen be &ecompflnfedby, tiie 'advaanlages -of fbitima." 

it occurs to 6¥^y one na reading n pi^tence construiotod 
'm this maBi^er, that. the. ^asy flaw of eizpre^sion is checked^ 
at the same time that we feel a sort of pain from the viplent 
separation of two things^ which ought to he united. In 
State papers, and legad instruments, where there is n^ed of 
uiiGomraon precision, tentenc^ pf this form ^i^y be allqw 
ed, but oil other oec9SA0ins they shpiidd J:^ ^v^id^d. sy^ 

» • ^ . 

Ci^AMPLV 2. — ■** Alter ^e came to anchor, they put me on shore, 
where I was welcomed by all my friends, who receiYed me with the 
greatest kindness." 

^* Kaying come to anehor, Jw^n ^ on shdi», mhtm I was wel^ 
coined by my fri^nds^aofd seemed with the, greatest I^in^ness." 

'•■■••*..'• .. . 

Should the jqpestion . ari^, whp,.pr what, is .the predomi- 
nant subject of diapours^, in. the. f^r^t formjpf this sentence, 
it may be difficult at Erst view to answer. We, thy, ./, and 
wjko, referring, to friendsi are in different parts of this short, 
complex sentence, made the governing or leading words. 
In the corrected form there is one leading word, and all the 
parts are constructed with reference to this. - In. this way, 
the sentence is made more simple, and the meaning is mon^ 
obvious. Hence then we infer, that there should he one 
leadiing word or clause ,in evfsry sentence, and tliat the difr 
fer&iU members and dames shmld ke so emsinf^^ cf»4 
connected, as to be made^'suhservimt to this hading ward wt 
clause. 
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ExAMPtc 3. — ♦' He had been guflty of a feult, for wtoteh hl« mas- 
ter would have put him to' death, had he net fottnd an opportvnify 
to escape out of his hands, and fled into the deserts of Nomidia. 

and to flee into the deaerts of Numidia." 

In the first form of this sentence, are found two clauses, 
*' to escape out of his hands " and <' fled into the deserts of 
Numidia," which have the same relation to the other part 
of the sentence, and are constructed differently. In one, 
the form is that of the infinitive ; in the other, of the past 
participle. In ^he sentence as corrected, this diversity is 
not found, and the meaning is more ohvious. • From this 
and similar examples may be inferred the following direc- 
tion ; When two or more elamses hum the same relation to 
other porta of the sentence^ they should^ if possibie, he made 
similar in their construction. 

The two directions, that have now been given, should be 
particularly regafi'ded in the composition of long sentences. 
It is generally supposed, thai in long sentences, there is al- 
ways danger of obscurity, and that they should be avoided. 
But let the two directions that have been given, be observ- 
ed — let there be a leading word or phrase in the sentence, 
and all the parts be similarly constructed, and have a com-, 
mon reference to this leading part; and the sentence may be 
loBg without becoming obscure. This is seen in the fol- 
lowing example : 

" He can render essential service to his country, by assisting in 
the disinterested administration of the laws ; by watehing over the 
principles and opinions of the lower classes aronnd him ; by difia- 
sing among them those lights which may be important to their wel> 
'fltre; by mingling frankly amodg them, gaining their confidence, 
a:nd becoDJiing the immediate auditor of their Complaints ; by inform- 
'mg himself of. -their wants, and making himself a channel throogh 
which their grievances may be quietly communicated to the proper 
sources of mitigation ; or by becoming, if need be, the intrepid and 
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udconruptible gwdian of theur liberttes^ the enlightened ehwnpion 
of their wanta." 

£XAMFLS 4 — "If he delifhU in theee atadiee, (Mathematioe^) 
ne can have enough of them. He may bnqr himaelf in them ee 
deeply as he pieaees. He may revel in them incOMantly, and eat, 
dtink, and elethe hinaelf with them." 

*.* He* nny revel in< them ineeaaantlyy and eat them« drink 
them, and elotbe himaelf with tkem." 

« 

^ In the first form of this sentence, there is a solecism, 
arising from the ellipsis. According to the statement there 
made, a student may eat and drink himself with Mathemat- 
ics. The second form of the sentence is grammatically cor- 
rect, and expresses the meaning of the writer. This exam- 
ple then suggests the necessity of caution in the use of 
elliptical expressions.* 

ExAMFLs 5. — '< Whatever renders a period sweet and pleasant, 
makes it also 'graceful ;. a good ear is the gift of nature ; it may he 
much improved, but not acquired ^by art; whoever is possessed of it| 
will rarely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge of a 
true rij^htness and melody of composition ; just numbers, accurate 
proportions, a musical symphony, magnificent figures, and that de- 
corum which is the result of all these, are unison to tlto human 
naind ; we axe |h> framed by nature that their charm is irresistihle.'* 

To make this sentence perspicuous, it would be necessa- 
ry to entirely remodel it. It is an example of the violation 
of those principles, on which a discourse is divided into sen- 
tences. It neither has one subject, nor is there a .connex- 
ion between its different parts. We may infer, ^om it the 
general direction; Not to unite in the same sentence thos^ 
thoughts and statements which are distinct, and but remote* 
ly connected with each other, 

Exavpi.e6. — ''It is not without a degree of patient attention and 



* See Eule 23, Syntax .of Murray's Grammar, 
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^tteVet&i^ dlligeiice, greater thasi the'gen^rditf ftite wiBlhg to b«^- 
■tow, thouffh not grreater than the object deserve*, that tbe^ hiAnt can 
be aequiMAl ^ emtttiti&sr a&d judging of our own eontfuet wkh the 
•ame aocomey and imiMu'tiality as that of anothev." 

« The bM^ of examittlftg ottr. own oondnct $m aideniately tm thai 
of another, and of judging of it widi the same im^rtialtty, eanncA be 
iefoired, Witbont a de^jtft of pstient atlenlion and peiveTerhig dil 
igence, not greater indeed than the object deeervw, bat ipeatiar tbaa 
the generality are willing to beatow.*' 

This sentence is long, and the objection may be made to 
the first form of it, that no distinct meaning is conveyed to 
the mind, till we arrive nearly at its close. This prevents 
its being readily and fully .comprehended. In the correct- 
ed form, the different parts are so arranged, that we take in 
the meaning of the different clauses as we proceed, and 
without difficulty or delay comprehend the full meaning of 
the eatire seotence. The es^ampl^ thenr suggests tjhe im- 
portant cautioit ; 7W the difei^enii patis of Umg sentences 
^ io eensHfUted eoiui arranged, thai each fart may he un- 
derstood as the sentence proceeds, not leaving the meaning 
of t/ie ^^fferent parts as well as of the whole . sentence to be 
gath^edat its cbse, . 

MoM of the faults in ihei "dompoBition of complex senten- 
ces, are connected with those clauses, which express some 
circumMatic^s.of the actions' or objects mentioned. Some 
of these clattsies^ are les^ intimately connected with the main 
thought expressed in tbe sentence than others, ^d the wri- 
ter shoilld always avoid crowding into one sentence more 
clstudes expressing circumstances, than are absolutely neces- 
saty. But writers, sometimes, instead of observing this 
rule, bring into the same sentence circumstances, which 
are but very remotely connected with the leading thought 
of the sentence. One of our daily papers, in an account of 
a man frozen to death, says: ''His head was supported *by 
a bundle of clothtAg, biit all efforts to revive the vital spark 
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were fhiiUess." Now it may be asked, whal cooneitioii the 
cironmstance, that the man's "head was sappiNrted by a 
bondle of clothing/' has with the' want of success in aU 
tempts to restore him to life. 

But since there is difficulty in the right position of clauses, 
some directions wiD now be given, which may aid in their 
arrangement 

m 

£xAMPLx7. — "The moon wat casting a pale light on tiie nume- 
rouB graves that were scattered before me, as it peered above the ho- 
rizon, when I opened the small gate of the church yard." 

*< When I opened the small gate of the church yard, the moon, 
as it peered above the horizon, was casting a pale light on the nume- 
rous graves that lay scattered before me." 

Any one will allow, that the image brought before the 
mind in the second form of this sentence, is more distinct 
and vivid, than that presented in the first. Upon compar- 
ing the two forms of the sentence, it will be seen, that all 
that has been done, is to alter the position of clauses ex- 
pressing the circumstances of the action. Instead* of be- 
jng introduced near the close of the sentence, they are placed 
at its commencement. From this and similar instances 
it is inferred that clauses expressing circumstances , must be 
placed as near as practicable to the beginning of a sen^ 
tence. It is obvious that this direction will apply principal- 
ly to those clauses expressing time or place, and not to those 
which are designed to affect the meaning of particular parts 
of the sentence. 

Example %, — '' There will therefore be two trials in this town at 
that time, which are punishable with death if a full court should at- 
tend.'.' ' 

'< At that time, therefore, if a full court should attend, there will 
be two trials which are punishable bj- death." 

The first form of this sentence. conveys a meaning differ- 
V 13 / 
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•lit from tkal inteockd to be CQwey^d b|r the wfiter. Ae- 
cordinf to thb ataiement, the eciniiiMdf migbt euroeaUy 
wish that a fall court should not attend. This wrogag mean- 
ing is given, by ci»nnecting the clauae "if a full court 
should attend" with the wrong part of the sentence. In 
the corrected form, the place of this olaose ia changed, and 
the meaning of the writer is clearly conveyed. Hence then 
the rule may be inferred, that clauses expressing circum- 
stances of the action, should he placed near that part of the 
sentence the meaning of which they are designed to affect. 

Example 9. — " Are these designs, which any roan who is born a 
Briton, in any circumstances or in any situation, ought to be ashamed 
or afraid to avow ? " 

'< Are these ddsigmi, which any man, who is bora 9^ Briton, ought, 
la any cirG^mstance8 or in any situation, to be ashamed to avow? " 

This sentence consists of two members, the former end- 
ing at Briton, and the latter commencing with ought: The 
phrase " in any circumstances or in any situation," is in the 
first form thrown in between the two members, and may be 
connected with either. By changing its position, and con- 
necting it with the latter member of the sentence, all ambi- 
guity is removed. Hence we may infer the following rule : 
A clause or phrase expressing a circumstance, ought never 
to be placed between two principal members of a sentence, .^ 

Under the head of Connectives, are included those words, 
which are used to connect different sentences, or to connect 
different clauses and members of the same sentence. Much 
of the clearness and finish of style will depend upon the 
skilful use of this class of words. It is true, they are the 
articulations, or joints of a discourse ; but in a well written 
production, they are like the joints in the human frame, 
which show forth the skill of the Maker, an^ are essential 
to the perfection of the work. 
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A cohtiectivci mky be deihled, eti Vhat word in a senhnee 
ifr elctttse, ithith being neither expressed nor implied, it could 
n&t he discovered, that what is said in the sentence, or elttuse, 
has any connexion with what precedes. To dhow more fully 
the nature of a connective, the following examples are given * 

" It is diMcalt for the most wise and upright government to col- 
lect the abuses of remote delegated power, productive of unmeasured 
wealth, and protected by the boldness and strength of the same ill-got 
riches. These abuses, full of their own wild native vigor, will grow 
and flourish under mere neglect.' 



t* 



The c«miexioA between th& Utter sentence and the pn&- 
d^ding, in lh» eiiample, ifs denoted hj the demonstrtrtive pro- 
mHin '< thes«," foUowed by the wt>rd " abn^s,'* which ex* 
p tm wiK the' nubj^dt of the former seiiten<5e. TbAt the eon- 
nextcm is ex^rbsded fA the pronouh, is evldeiit from the fact, 
^hi if the prbttOMi be omitted, what remains) of the sentence 
eltpmds^s k di^itiet pTOpositi(>n wHhotiC uny connexion with' 
what precedes. In some instances, the noun is not repeat- 
ed after th6 demonstrative pronoun, and in others, 'some 
synonymous word, or some word which brings to view the 
object of the preceding sentence, is joined to the pronoun 
Sknaetimes also the definite article, or posseflme pronoun, 
18 ni^d for the demons^atiTe pronoun. But in aH instaiieeff 
of thi9 nature, the connexion is in the pronoun ttseli 

'' A trae aristocracy is not a separate interest in the state, or sep- 
arable from it. It is an essential integrant part of any large body 
rightly constituted." 

Here the personal pronoun it is the connective. Exam- 
ples of this kind are frequent, and need jio comment. 

'' The air, the earth and the water, teem with delighted existence. 
In a Spring noon or a Summer's evening, on whichever side we 
turn our eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon our view." 
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. This latter 8ent«ice» in this ezan^le, is intended to be il« 
Ittstrative of the fiNrmer, and thoii|^ no connective is ex- 
pressed, there is one easily sapplted. Instances of this kind 
are also frequent 

*^ Let not the passions blight the intellect in the Spring of its ad- 
T^^cemeot, nor indolence nor vice canker the promise of the heart 
in the blossom. Then shall the Summer of life be adorned with moral 
beauty." 

In this instance, the connecting word is then, which is a 
particle usually called an adverb, though by some gramma- 
rians considered as a conjunction when used, as in this in- 
stance, to connect sentences. But by whatever name it 
may be called, it is evidently one of these words, which, in the 
improvement of language, are inserted to save circomloco- 
tion, and is here equivalent to the phrase. Lei this be dmu. 
Instances in which adverbs are used. as connectives, may be 
resolved in this way into a phrase containing a demonstra- 
tiye pronoun. 

^ I certainly have very good wishes for the place of my birth. 
Bat the sphere of my daties is my true country." 

The connective in this example is the particle hut, which 
is a conjunction. Should this be resolved, as in the last ex- 
ample, into what it is designed to express, it would be found 
equivalent to some phrase like the following; To this SU" 
percM, Of this mode of resolving conjunctions, I shall 
presently speak, and endeavor to shew, that where the con- 
junction is used as a connective, a pronoun is implied. 

The examples which have been given, are instances shew- 
ing the manner of connecting different sentences. The 
same means, together ,wtth relative pronouns, are used for 
connecting the different members and clauses* of the same 
sentence. Of this common use of the relative pronoun no 
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exuB]»k is needed. From tltis jriiort view of tfae »Mure of 
connectives, I now proceed to giro some cautions to guard 
agwnst tlieir wrong use. 

1. Of deiflottBtraiire and otimr pvonoims except the rela* 
tire. 

It has been already remarked, that when pronouns of 
this class are used as connectives, it is generallj the case, 
that either the noun which expresses the subject of the pre- 
ceding sentence, is repeated, or some synonymous word is 
used. When this is done, there can be littfe danger of mis- 
take. The only caution needed, is the general one, that 
whenever adjective pronouns are used as connectives, and 
the noun to which they belong is left to be supplied by the 
reader, care should be had, that this noun be~ obvious. To 
efSect this, the word to be supplied should be, 1. A word 
which the mind is accustomed to supply in similar cases. 
2. The leading word of the discourse. 3. A word that has 
just been m^aitioned, and is thus folly in tl^ view ef the 
reader. An eauBunpie oC each kind is subjoined. 

^' The citizens of a free goyemment must be enlightened and vir- 
tuous. To effect this, schools and the institutions for religious in- 
Btructton must be supported.' 
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• Here the mind readily supplies ^e wotxi objed, ceferring 
to what is mentiiMied in the preceding sentence. 

" This was not the triumph of France." 

The subject of the discourse, from which this sentence 
is taken^ is the removal of Louis XVI. from Versailles to 
Paris. The mind, in reading the passage, readily supplies a 
word or phr^e expressing this subject. 

"He received the papers from the Secretaty. These he is now 
unwilling to retam.** 

13 ♦ 
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In this sample the word jpmptrs, fatving been Feeontly 
toeotiooady is easily supplied after the proBotin. 

Excepting in cases similar to those now meotioaed, thete 
is danger of obscucity in oodttii^ the noun, which is de- 
signed to. be connected with the pronoun. 
. 2. Of the relative pronoun. Under this head are includ- 
ed relative pronouns, properly so called, and other pronouns 
used as relatives. The danger of obscurity in the use of 
this class of pronouns as connectives, arises from uncertain- 
ty as to the antecedent. To prevent this in the construc- 
tion of sentences, some cautions will now be given. 

" It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us against, 
hut the good providence of God." 

*^ It is folly to pretend, by heapiag up tieasnres, to arm oanelves 
a^rainst the accidents of life which nothing can protect us againsty 
but the good providence of God." 



In the first form of this example, the mind is led to refer 
the relative which to the word tretisures, immediately preced- 
ing it Upon examining the sentence, we perceive that the 
relative is designed to refer to accidents, and that we have 
been led astray by the intervention of a clause between the 
antecedent and relative. The position of this clause is dif- 
ferent in the corrected form of the sentence, and the true 
s^nse is then evident. Hence we infer the following rule ; 
In arranging the members and clauses of a sentence, the 
relative should be placed as near as possible to its antecer 
dent. 

*^ But I shall leave this subject to your management, and question 
not, but you will throw it into such light, as shall at once enter- 
tain and improve your readers.** 

In this sentence, the personal pronoun tV, which is here 
a relative, is removed to some distance from the iloun to 
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which it refers. It would" be difficult to make aaj altera- 
tion in the sentence^ whic^ would place it nearer. Neither 
is this necessary for the attainment of perspicuity, since 
we are in no danger of mistaking the right antecedent. 
Here then we are governed by a different principle from 
that which has just been mentioned;, and this principle is, 
the rank which diiSerent words hold in a sentence. The 
nominative and accusative, as the agent and object, are of 
more importance in a sentence, than other nouns which are 
dependent upon them. In the example given, the. word sub* 
ject is the accusative, and of higher rank in the sentence, 
than the word management^ which is connected with the 
accusative by a preposition, and thus made dependent upon 
it. Hence then we infer the following rule ; When the 
sentence cannot be so modelled, that the relative may be 
placed in close connexion with the antecedent, it shovld be 
made to refer to the leading noun of the sentence, 

" The orator deserves no credit for those benefits^ however impor- 
tant) which result from the ittbject and occasion,' which are often 
the true cause of that effisct, which is generally supposed to be pfo- 
duced by the man himself." 

" Thft orator deserves no credit for those benefits, however impor- 
/ tant, which result from the subject and occasion. These are oflen 

the true cause of that cfflbct, which is generally supposed to be pro- 
duced by the man hiniaelf.*' 

In the first form of this example, the relative is used three 
different times, and in each instance with a different ante* 
cedent This causes a want of perspicuity in the sentence.- 
The pronoun is a substitute for the noun, and the effect of 
using the same relative with different antecedents in the 
same sentence, is a violation of perspicuity, similar to that 
which arises from the use of the same word in~ different 
senses. The difficulty is removed in the second form of 
the example by a division of the sentence. Heqce then we 
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derive the direction, Avoid using the same relative fufice or 
oftener in the same sentence with different antecedents. 

The preceding rales are designed to assist' in so con- 
structing the sentence, that no doubt may exist as to the 
right antecedent of the relative. But cases will occur, when 
it is impossible to prevent all ambiguity in the use of the 
relative pronoun. In such cases the noun itself may be 
repeated, or a division be nrade of the sentence, or in some 
other way the use of the pronoun may be avoiiied. Some- 
times ambiguity in the use of the relative, may arise from a 
different source, as is seen in the following example. 



** I know that all words which mx^ sigiui of eoinplex ideas, fttraish 
matter of mistake and cavil." 

'^ I know that all those words which are sigas of complex ideas, 
furnish matter of mistake and cavil." 

In the first fbrm of this example, though the relative is 
rightly placed in reference to the antecedent, still the true 
meaning of the author is not conveyed. He did not mean 
to say '* that a}l words are signs of complex ideas," which 
is expressed by the words used ; but his design is, to affirm 
something of those words which are signs of complex ideas. 
Here then is ambiguity arising from a cause which has not 
been mentioned. To state this cause, it is necessary to 
mention a distinction between clauses introduced by the 
relative as explicative of the meaning of the antecedent, 
and those introduced as determinative of its meaning. 
** Man who is born of a woman, is of few days and full of 
trouble." " The man that endureth to the end, shall be 
saved." In the former of these sentences, the clause intro- 
duced by the rdative is explicative. It merely points out 
some property of the antecedent, but does not affect its mean- 
ing as used in the given instance. It might be said of man 
that he is of few days and full of trouble, though he were not 
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born of a woman. In the other example, the* relatiTe intro- 
duoes a determinative clause, which affects the meaning of 
the antecedent It. is not said that all men shall be saved^ 
bat mily " he that endureth to the end ; '' and the clause in* 
tiodaced by the relative cannot be removed without chang- 
ing entirely the meaning of the sentence. Now the clause 
introduced by the relative in the example at the head of this 
paragraph, is designed to be determinative in its effect on 
the antecedent. It4ias this force in the corrected form of 
the example, which is given to it by the insertion of the de- 
monstrative pronoun tkdse before words. The same effect 
would ha^e been produced by the insertion of the definite 
article. Hence Ihen we infer the rule, That whenever" a 
clause which is designed to be determinative in its effect on 
the nniecedent, is introdufied by the relative^ the antecedent 
should be preceded by the demonstrative pronoun^ or the defi-^ 
aite article. 

3. Of conjunctions, and other particles. 

Eirery one acquainted with grammar, knows that adverbs 
are not essential parts of language, but that they might be 
dismissed, and the same meaning expressed by circumlo- 
cutions. It has been shewn by a late eminent philologist, 
that conjunctions are of the suae nature. They are obso- 
lete forms of verbs, and in the use of them i|n ellipsis is im- 
plied, in supplying which, where they serve the purpose of 
connectives, a pronoun is used. This is shewn in the fol- 
lowing example ; *' Faith cannot be perfect unless there be 
good works." Here, unjkss is to be considered as the im- 
per^ive of the obsolete verb onkssan, the signification of 
which is to dismiss. In supplying the implied ellipsis, 
the sentence will read; "Faith cannot be perfect to this 
dismiss there be good works." In this then, as in the pre* 
ceding examples, the real connective is a pronoun. 
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In a;greement with this account of coftjaiietibiiSy it k 
found, that besides implying cdnneidon, they express fhid 
manner of ecnmexion, or the relation of one clause or mem- 
ber to another, or of one sentence to another. In doing 
this, they tetain their original meaning, and hence the di^ 
ferent classes into which they are divided ; as the copula- 
tire, disjunctive, causal, illative, etc. ; all of- which namesake 
intended to shew the nature of the relatioil expressed by the 
conjunctions included under them. 

Skill, in the use of conjunctions, both as eotinecttves and 
as shewing the relation between parts eonnecied, is f o be 
acquired fhom practice in writing, and fh)m familiarity with 
good writers. It is also most frequently found united With 
clearness of thought, and accurate habits of reasonitig. 
Hence no directions are here given to guide the writer in 
their use, but sifnply a fe^ rismarks offered, the reuron and 
propriety of which, sound sense and good taste must per- 
ceive. 

1. Long conji!in«tioiM are td b^ avoided Screh are tiie 
wdrds, nevetthdess, notMhstemdiHg, fitttkermore, fifras^ 
much. 

The irtjproveittent of otir laiiguage has caused most of 
these conjunctions to give place to Others, which are short- 
er; and as such words are but secondary parts of sen- 
tences, it is desiralde that they should not occupy more 
room, and become more conspicuous, than is absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

2. The frequent recurrence of the same conjunction is 
to be avpided; especially if that conjunction consists of 
more than one syllable. The reason of this direction, as of 
the preceding, is to prevent conjunctions from appearing too 
prominent. 

3. The accurmiiating of several conjunctions in the same 
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clause is to be avoided, unless their coa]xtioa be absolutely 
necessary. To aid in forming a judgment of what proprie- 
ty and the idiom of the language aUow in such cas^s, the 
foLawkig remarks are made : 

Two conjunctions may follow each other, wh^n one of 
them serves to connect the sentence with what precedes, 
and the other to connect one clause in the sentence with 
another clause. '* I go to prepare a place for you. And if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and re- 
ceive you to myself" . And is the connective of the senten- 
ces, und if of the clauses. 

Conjunctions of the same class may be united, but such 
coalitiens are often unnecessary, and should be avoided. 
Examples of this kind are but however, and further, yet ltet^> 
ertheless, etc. In each of these instances, one of the con- 
junctions used is unnecessary. 

Conjunctions of different classes are often found united, 
and sometimes necessarily, but at others, when more care 
in the construction of the sentence would have rendered 
their union unnecessary. Of the propriety of such coali- 
tions, a knowledge of the usage of the best writers, and of 
the original meaning of the conjunction, will enable us to 
judge. 

Conjunctions may often be left to be supplied by the 
reader. 

To use a conjunction wherever the sense would allow of 
one, would render a style heavy, and conduce but little to 
its perspicuity. Here, as in the former instance, the usage 
of good writers must decide. On the one hand, we are to 
guard against the omission of connectives to that degree, 
which might render the style defective and obscure. On 
the other, we are to avoid the too frequent use of them,' 
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whieh would render our manner of writing awkward and 
defective. 

To these remarks on comiectires, it may be added, that 
the abbreviations i. e., e. g. and viz. are in dignified com 
position to be avoided^^^ 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 



ON STYLE. 



Style is defined by Dr. Blair, to be ''the peculiar man- 
ner in which a writer expresses his thoughts by words. It 
is a pictare of the ideas in the mind, and of the order in 
which they exist there." Bufibn has more boldly and hap- 
pily said, " Style is the man himself." Let two individuals 
write on the same subject We see in their productions 
their peculiar modes of thinking — the extent of their knowl- 
edge — : their tastes and their feeling. The portrait executed 
by the most skilful painter, does not more fully represent 
the countenance, than the productions of the pen exhibit the 
characteristics of the mind. 

Consistently with this account of what is meant by style, 
the attention has been directed to thought as the foundation 
of good writing — to the nature and objects of literary taste, 
and to skill in the use of language. From what has been 
said on these different heads, it may easily be inferred, that 
there are some qualities of style, which are common to all 
good writers. But since style depends on the intellectual 
habits and acquirements — on literary taste, and on skill in 
the use of language, each of which is possessed by different 
individuals in different degrees, it must be obvious, that th^ 
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inodes of writing peculiar to different authors, will differ 
according to their characteristic traits. Other diversities in 
style, arising from the subject and occasion, and characteristic 
of different classes of writing, will also be found. I pur- 
pose, therefore, in this chapter, to consider in three different 
sections, 1. The qualities of style common in some degree 
to all good writers; % The i^iSerent mfMies of writing which 
characterize different individuals; 3. The kinds of style 
suited to some of the more common classes of writing. To 
thiff will be added some general directions for improvement 
in style. 

Sbctxon 1. On the quuliiUs of b good style. 

Correctness, as n quality of style,* implies the use of 
words that are purely English in th^ir true and proper sense, 
and the construction of phrases and sentences according to 
the rules of Grammar. Thus it is opposed to the Barba- 
rism, or the use of foreign words ; the Impropriety, or the 
use of words in a wrong sense; and the Solecism, or gram- 
matical blunder. Enough has been said in the section on 
Verbal Criticism, to guard .the writer against the two former 
faults; to prevent the latter, is the appropriate object of 
Syntax, a^d does not copne within the limits of Rhetoric. 

Attention to this quality of style should be urged upon all 
those who would become good writers. It is equally necesh 
sary in all kinds of writing, and though it is not regarded 
as a high excellence, the absence of it is ever thought dis- 
graceful. Incorrectness in the use of words and an the con- 
structio/i of sentences, like inaccuracies of pronunciation, is 
considered as evidence of careless intellectual habits and an 
unfinished education. There is also something of the na- 
ture of incivility, when a writer asks us for our attention. 
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and addresses us in language we cannot und^stand. Hence 
it is, that the faults which are ej^iosed to correctness are 
pardoned with least willingness, and furnish occasions to 
critics iar raiilerj at the exp^ise of gailty writers. , 

The different feelings with which we regard an instance*- 
of incorrectness in cooTcrsation and in writing, are worth 
our attention. If, in the ardor of conversation, a word is 
improperly nsed, or a sentence wrongly constructed^ we are 
ready to ascribe the incorrectness to the impetuosity and 
harry of the thoughts, or to the rapidity of the expresBion^ 
and we overlook it. Not so in writing, ^ere is time for 
reflection, for the due arrangement of the thoughts, and the - 
right modelling of the compression ; and thou^ one or two 
instances of incorrectness may be forgiven, yet if they are- 
of frequent occurrence, their ejSect on onr opinion of the 
writer is unfavorable. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here what was said at the 
close of the section on Verbal Criticism, on the impoKance 
of fatniliarity with authors of reputation, that we may attain 
propriety in the use of words. But it is not amiss to urge 
the necessity of a criticid kiiowledge of the rules and prin- 
ciples of syntax. 

These rules, it is true, like those which- relate to the 
choice of words, derive their authority froir^ good usage, and 
the principles which they enjoin may he learnt from the 
study of good models in writing; still they are valuable, 
since they direct the attention to those cases where there is 
most danger of error, and give us the results to which those 
have beten led who have carefally studied the subject Let / 
then an intimate knowledge of the principles and rules of 
syntax be considered essential toward fi>rming a good style. 

Perspicuity is the next quality of a good style to be con* 
sidered^. It implies that the expressions used are such as to 
convey, and clearly to convey, the true meaning of the writer. 
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Thus defined, it is q>posed to ambiguity and olMBcarities ol 
every kind, from whateirer source they may arise. 

Id every system of Rhetori<f, Perspicuity is dwelt upon as 
an essential quality of a good style. The argument, . by 
whtcb its observance is enforced, is simple and unanswer- 
able. We wri^e to communicate to others our thoughts; 
and, if we do not make ourselves understood, we fail of our 
object in writing. Neither is it enough that, by study, a 
meaning may be made out of the expressions that we use. 
The meaning of a passage should be so obvious, as not only 
to prevent mistake, but to become evident at the first ^anee 
— so evident, that we cannot help discerning it. On this 
point Quinctilian has happily said, *^ Oratio in animum ao- 
dientis, sicut sol in oculos, etiamsi in eum non intendatur, 
occurrat"* Perspicuity is a word of similar import to 
transparency, which is applied to air, to glass, and to 
water, or to any substance, through which, as a medium, 
we are wont to look at objects. Now it is well known that, 
if there be any defect in the medium through which we 
look, so that we do but imperfectly discern the object of our 
survey, we are liable to be deceived in our estimate of it ; 
our attention is a)So taken off from the object itself, and we 
are led to notice the want of perfect transparency — to ac- 
count" for it, and to judge of its- effect on our view of the 
object before. us. But, on the other hand, if the medium be 
perfectly transparent, our undivided attention is directed to 
the object itself; and, while we see it distinctly, and judge 
of it correctly, we think not of the medium through which 
it is viewed. This illustration admits of close application 
to style. 

But the questiofl may be asked ; Do not instances some- 
times occur, in Which a degree of obscurity is desirable? 

* The meaning of a discourse should strike the mind, as the light of 
the sun does the eyes, though they are not intently fixed upon it. 
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Are there not some delicate tarns or bold forms of expres- 
sion, which lose nothing' of their pertinency from the degree 
of obscurity which characterizes them t and mfty not a re- 
gard for delicacy, or even decency, sometimes pt'event thb 
distinct enunciation of a thought? To these inquiries, it' 
must be answered in the affirmative. Still such instances 
are but of rare occurrence, and upon examination of them, 
it will generally be seen, that the thought intended to be 
conveyed, is rather left to be inferred from what 19 said, 
than obscurely expressed in the words themseilves. The 
expression itself perspicuously conveys what it was designed 
to convey. 

The following instance of a delicate turn of expression 
happily illustrates this remark. Fontenelle in his address 
to Dubois, who was guardian to Louis XV, in his mi- 
nority, says- to him, "Tou will freely comnbunicate to our 
young monarch that knowledge, which will fit him one day 
to govern for himself. You Will strive with all your efforts 
to make yourself useless." This last phrade may be consid- 
ered obscure. Fontenelle designed to say, "You will la« 
bor to impart so much knowledge to your ward, that youi 
services will no longer J>e needed . by him." But this is 
rather an inference from what is said, than what is conveyed 
in the words themselves. There is no obscurity as to the 
meaning of the expression itself. It is a singular fact, that 
a critic, in remarking on this passage, asserted, that no doubt 
Fontenelle said, or designed to say, useful instead of useless, 
and that the present reading is probably a typographical er- 
ror. From such critics may we be delivered ! 

But another inquiry on this subject has arisen, May not a 
writer be too perspicuous, and not leave enough to exercise 
the ingenuity and reflection of his readers! This question 
has arisen from ascribihg the weariness and disgust, which 
are felt in reading some productions, to a wrong cause. 
\ , 14* 
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Some writers are minut^to a fault They mention every 
little circumstance in a narrative — state with formality 
common and trivial thoughts — supply ^very step of an ar- 
gument, and dwell upon what the ingenuity of their readers 
could better have, supplied ; and such writers are always te- 
dious. But our ennui and disgust in reading their works, 
' do not arise from the perspicuity of their expressions, but 
from their saying what had better been omitted. The fault 
is not so much in the manner of saying, as in what they 
say. Often also is it the case, that these prolix and minute 
writers add to their other faults that of obscurity, and leave 
us to labor and search after that, which when attained does 
not reward our exertions. When then a writer is complain- 
ed of as too perspicuous, we may safely ascribe the fault to 
futility of thought, and not to excessive clearness of expres- 
sion. We never Qomplain that glass is too transparent, and 
no more can style be too perspicuous. 

So far as perspicuity, thus explained, depends on the 
selection of words and the construction of sentences, the 
rules and principles found in the preceding chapter, are de- 
signed to aid in its attainment. An additional direction of 
some practical import^ce may here be given ; that in the 
selection of words and forms of expression, the writer adapt 
himself to.those^ for whom his production is primarily de- 
signed. A story, or tract, intended for children, or for il- 
literate persons, should be expressed in the most common 
and familiar language. On the other hand, in those works 
which are strictly of a literary and scientific class, and 
which are addressed to scholars, words and expressions of 
less frequent occurrence and less obvious import, may be 
introduced. Oflen, however, a production is designed for 
a promiscuous assembly, and here much skill may be exhib- 
ited in its adaptation. The point to be aimed at, both in 
the reasonings and language, is, that while there is nothing 
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tedious or disgusting to any^ the pl^oduction may be level to 
the comprehension of all. It may be well, in writings 
of this class particularly^ to select words of Saxon origin, in 
preference ito those of foreign derivation, even though the 
latter should be in more common use among educated men. 
A different practice in this respect accounts for the fact, 
that some public teachers are much better understood by 
men of common education than others. Indeed a difference 
of this nature is observed in the writings of the same in- 
dividual, comparing his early productions with those written 
at a later period in life, when, by intercourse with the world, 
he has become more familiar with the language and modes 
of thinking of those around him. Some quaint, but judi- 
cious remarks on the selection of words, are found in the 
extract from the Rhetoric of Thomas Wilson in the history . 
of English style at the close of this work, to which the stu- 
dent is referred. 

It is obvious to all, that distinctness and order in, the 
thoughts, are essential to perspicuity. Let a writer's view 
of the subject be indistinct — let him but imperfectly under- 
stand what he would communicate to others, or let his 
thoughts be without method, and there will necessarily, be 
indistinctness and confusion in his productions. This con- 
fusion of thought will betray itself in long, involved senten- 
ces, made up of loose and redundant expressions, the mean- 
ing of which it is difficult to divine. It sometimes seems 
as if the writer, aware of the indistinctness of his thoughts, 
would conceal it by the use of many words, thus hoping to 
throw the blame of obscurity, either on his subject, or on 
the discerning powers of his readers. Against violations of 
perspicuity arising from this source, the observance of what 
was enjoined in the first chapter of this work, will be a suf- 
ficient security. Let habits of patient, persevering and con- 
nected thinking be accpiired, and it will seldom be the case. 
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that a want of perspicuity will arise from confusion of 
thonofht. 

It was stated, when treating of the illustrations and orna- 
ments of style, that when heterogeneous objects are brought 
together, a confused and disproportionate image will rise to 
the .view of the mind. Here is another source of obscurity. 
Such attempts at illustration and ornament are called an af- 
fectation of excellence, and tend to darken and deform those 
objects, around which they are designed to throw light 
and beauty. It is unnecessary here to give examples of 
faults of this kind, or to repeat what was beforje said. The 
remedy for such violations of perspicuity is improvement of 
the taste. 

Befdre leaving the subject of perspicuity, the student 
should be reminded, that writers become obscure, not only 
from indistinctness and confusion in their conceptions, but 
from the reverse — from familiarity with their subject. 
They forget that what, from having long been the object of 
their contemplation, is known to them in all its relations and 
in all parts, is often to their readers new and strange, and 
hence they omit those parts of a statement, which are essen- 
tial to its being fully understood. From this cause also, 
writers are often led to construct long and involved senten- 
ces, the full meaning of any part of which cannot be known 
till the reader has reached its close. (See page 143.) To 
prevent obscurity from this source, a revision, when the ar- 
dor of composition has passed away, will be advantageous. 

A good style, in addition to Correctness and Perspicuity, 
will be characterized by vivacity. This quality of style 
implies, that the thoughts are exhibited with distinctness 
before the mind of the reader, and in a manner which ar- 
rests and fixes his attention. It gives evidence that the 
writer is interested in the subject on wh^ch he treats, and 
springs from sw desire to awaken the same interest in the 
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minds of bis readers. Viewed in this light, it is an effort 
on the part of the writer to supply, in a written discourse^ 
what is effected, in conversation, by the tones of the- voice 
and the expression of the countenance. As it is a quality 
of high excellence, and conduces much to the success of the 
writer, the different circumstances which are favorable to its 
attainment, will be distinctly considered. 

Vivacity is promoted by the happy choice of words. Un- 
der this head I mention, 

1. The use of specific and appropriate terms, in prefer- 
ence to those which are more general and extensive in their 
meaning, and of well-chosen epithets. 

The following passage, found in one of the Waverley 
Novels, affords opportunity for illustrating and establishing 
what is here stated. 

^ The moon, which was now high, and twinkled with all the vi- 
vacity of a frosty atmosphere, silvered the windings of the river, and 
the peaks and precipices which the mist left visible — while her 
beams seemed, as it were, absorbed by the fleecy whiteness of it» 
mist, where it lay tfaidc and condensed, and gave to the iftore light 
and vapory specks, which, were elsewhere visible, a sort of filmy 
transparency resembling the lightest veil of silvery gauze." 

An inferior writer, describing the same scene, might, 
have said, — 

" The moon, which was now high, and shone with all the brightneM 
of a frosty atmosphere, lighted the windings of the river, and the tops 
and sie^p sides of the mountains which the mist left visible — while 
her beams seemed, as it were, absorbed by the whiteness of the mist, 
where it lay thick and condensed, and gave (o the more light and 
vapory little collections of mist, which were elsewhere visible, a sort 
of transparency resembling a veil of gauze." y 

In directing the attention to the diversities .in the two 
forms of the preceding sentence, the use of the word 
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iwinkM for shone first occurs. Eirery one will alloWy thai 
the word tmnkUd, as here used, is more expressiye than the 
word sk»ne ; since it not only conveys what is conveyed hy 
the word shone, but something more. It informs as of the 
manner in wfiich the moon gave forth her rays. The next 
instance is the use of the word vivadty for brightness. The 
reason of our preference of the former, is the same as in the 
preceding ease, though not so obvious ; the word vwrndty 
conveys to us more than the word brightness. There is a 
cheerfulness and animation in a wintry scene, lighted up 
by the rays of moonlight, which is well expressed by the 
word vivacity, but not brought to view in flpe^Eing of its 
brightness. In the same way, sihftr^ instead of lighted, 
ioforms us ef ^ manner in which the rays were reflected 
from the river. Peaks and precipices mean the same as 
the tops and steep sides of the mountains, but they are pre- 
ferred as terms appropriated to these objects. Specks also 
has the same meaning, since the connexion determines that 
specks of clouds are referred to» as the phrase Uttle collect 
tians of vetpors^ but it is preferred, not only as shorter, but 
as exhibiting more distinctly the appearance of the clouds. 
It will be still further noticed, that in the second form of 
the passage, the epithets ^e^cy^ applied to the whiteness of 
the misl, — filmy, applied to transparency, — and silvery, ap- 
plied to gauze, are omitted. The effect of this omission, in 
eaqh case, is to take away something, which, when expressed, 
adds much to the distinctness of the view. 

From the preceding examination of the different forms of 
the passage used for illustration, the following inferences 
may be made. 

1. That specific terms and phrases are to be preferred to 
those more general in their signification. By a specific 
word or phrase, is meant a word or phrase used in compara- 
tively a definite and limited sense. This distinction be- 
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tween specific and geaeric terma, is fully explained in books 
on Logic. It is also there stated, that a specific term con* 
▼eys a more full and distinct meaning to the mind than that 
conveyed t>y a generic term ; and hence the use of such 
terms conduces to vivacity of expression. Of the instances 
mentioned, shone is the generic term, and twinkled the spe- 
cific. Vivacity y as expressing the appearance of a scene, is 
a specific terra in relation to brightness. Silvered is specific 
in relation to lighted, 

2. That when words have been appropriated to particular 
objects, as their signs, it is better to use such words, than 
to convey the same meaning in more general terms. It gives 
a more definite view to the mind to speak of peaks and pre' 
cipiceSy than of the tops and steep sides of mountains, and of 
specks than of little collections of mist, 

3. That the use of well-chosen epithets contributes niuch 
to vivacity of style. So mo^h depends on the successful 
use of this class of words, that I shall bring forward several 
examples, iflustrating the different ways, in which they pro^ 
duce the effect here ascribed to them. ^ 

Epithets increase the distinctness of the view : 

]'. By directing the attention to some striking and chai^ 



acteristic quality of the object, with Which they are con- 
nected. 



Example : <*The wheeling plover ceased 
Her plaint.'* 

In this example, the epithet wheeling directs our atten- 
tion to that kind of motion, which is chsraeteristiG of the 
species of bird mentionedr By thus brin'ging before car 
minds the charaeteristfe property of an object, the distinct 
oess of our eonceptioB of tbit ol^ect is aided. 
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2. By directing the attention to those qualities of objects, 
which are most obvious in the view taken of them. 

Example : ** Happiness is found in the urm-chair of dozing age, as 
well as either in the sprightliness of the dance, or the animation 
of the chas6." 

In this example, the epithet dazing brings before the mind 
that characteristic of age, which the writer designed should 
be prqminent, when speaking of the happiness found at this 
period of life. In this way, it increases the distinctness of 
the reader's view, and leads him more fully to feel the force 
of what is asserted. 

3. By leading the, mind to trace out illustrative com- 
parisons. 

Example*: " I have felt the bitter satire of his pen." 

The epithet bitter is literally applied to that which is an 
object of the sense of taste. By its application to an object 
of a different kind, the mind is led to trace out an illustra- 
tive comparison. Consequently in this way the distinctness 
of the reader's conception of the object, to which the epithet 
is applied, is increased. 

4. By affording a more full description 'of an object. 

Example : " The rays of the setting sun were just gilding the g^y 
spire of the church.' 



»» 



The epithet gray^ in this example, might have been omit- 
ted, or a different word, as darMlue, might have been sub-^ 
stituted for it, and the proposition would have been true. 
Still the effect of its use is favorable, since the mind has 
more definiteness in its view of the object, on which it fixes 
its attention. Every spire must have some color, and men- 
tion of this color, whatever it may be, aids the mind in th^ 
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distinct conception of the object to which it belongs. It is 
in thi^ way then, that an epithet, by a more full description, 
aids the distinctness of the view. 

To these iUustrations of the nature and power <ff epithets, 
I would subjoin the remark, that compound epithets are 
sometimes introduced with favorable effects. The follow- 
ing are instances of this kind ; " — silver-tongued hope/' 
— *' much-abused man." The caution, that they be not too" 
frequently introduced, may not be amiss. 

Under the head of a happy choice of words as conducive 
to vivacity, I mention, 

1. The use of language in a figurative manner. While 
giving examples in illustration of this position, I shall di- 
reet the attention to what are called tropes or figures of 
language. 

'* An ambition to have a place in the regiaiten of fame, is the Eurys- 
theus, which imposes heroic labors on mankind.'* 

t 

I 

In this example, Eurystheus, the name of an individual, 
is put for a class of men. The same idea would have been 
expressed, had the word taskmaster been used. But by in- 
troducing the word Eurystheus, besides the pleasure derived 
from the classical allusion, a more distinct idea of what is 
imposed by ambition on its slaves, is given to the mind. • This' * 
is an instance, where an individual is put for the species, and 
is a form of the synecdoche. 

« When we go oat into tiie fields in the evening of the year, a dif- 
ferent vcnce approaohee ns." 

The word evening, which is properly applied only to the 
ck>se of the day, is here used in a more extended significa- 
tion. Instead of being a specific, it becomes a general 
term^ In the sttne maimer, we speak of the evening of life. 

15 
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In Ibis example, besides the increased distinctness of view, 
there are pleasing images and associaticHis connected with 
the close, of the day, which are brought before the mind. 
This example may be classed under either the metaphor or 
synecdoche. 

In the two examines now giveai, we have instances, where 
greater distinctness is given to the view, by using a word in 
a more general sense than that usually applied to it. 

*\0 ! *Ti8 a thougrht sublime, that man can force 
A path upon the waste.*' ^ 

In t^is passage, the word wtzste is used for ocean, a quality 
for a subject to which it belongs. This is called synecdoche. 
From the connexion are seen at once the design and effi^ct 
of the change. What is it that makes it difficult for man to 
force a path upon the ocean ? Is it not because it is a vast 
desert — a wide spread waste, where all is trackless t How 
much then does it add to the vividness of our conception of 
what the author here says, that he fixes our attention on that 
quality, which he designs should be immediately in view, and 
on which his assertion is founded I 

" We wish that labor may look up here, and be proud in the midst 
, of its toil." 

' In this example, the abstract is used for 4he concrete — 
, labor for ,the laborer. This is called synecdoche, and its 
tendency is to increase the distinctness of our view. In 
reading the word iaborer, tliere are many circumstances 
which rise to the view of the_ mind. We thiniK of the man, 
his station in life, and the relations he sustains ; but in the 
use of the abstract , term, our attention is directed , to the 
humble and wearisome occupation. 



** AillmiiAienfafsd, tfas^yid.-wark §m^ Wlf^ 
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The word kaa(b in this eauunple is used to nfpkify men. 
It may be compered either as a synecdoche, when a fyait 
b put for the whole, or metonymy, when the instmment is 
put for the agent. In either case, it directs the altentioa 
to what the writer designed should be a prominent rn'Onm- 
stance. 

Many other examplies might be given, in which 'the atten* 
tion is in dtfierent ways directed to the most pfomnnent cir- 
cumstance. One caution is necessary in all attempts of 
this kind — that the whole form of the expression be suited 
to the design of the wiiter. if it had been said, that the 
waste dashes and foams, that we wish labor may regain it« 
health, and that all hands walked eut, the expression wottld 
at CHice strike us as faaky. 



" The kirit fosd look Of the< glasmg eye, tnmmg to weTsn fjrom 
the thceshcdd of existejice.'* 

In this example, the word threshold^ whioh is usually ap* 
plied to the extreme part of the passage to a buildii^, is ap» 
plied to the close of life. As the ground of this different ap- 
plication of the term is resemblance, the figure will at once 
be recognized as the metiqp^hor. It is an instaaace, where 
that which is an object of thought is represented to the 
mind by that which is an object of sense. This, as was re- 
marked when treating of the metaphor, aids the distinctness 
of the view, and what was there said. needs not be repeated. 

*^ It is curious to get at the history of a monarch's heart, and to 
find the simple affections of human nature throhhing under the er- 
mine-.** 

The word ermine is here used for majesty, or royal estate. 
The ermine is the dress of royalty — it is the symbol which 
indiceatea its presence* Here then the sign is put for the 
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thing signified. This is an instaace of the metonymy. We 
notice also, that it is of the same nature as the preceding 
example*— 'that which b an object of thought is represent* 
ed by that whil^h is an object of sense. The same favorable 
effect on the distinctness of our conception, is also exerted. 

2. Vivacity is often attained by a departure from the 
common arrangem^it of the words in a sentence. 

Every language has some manner of arranging the words 
of a sentence, which, from the frequency of its oecurrencei 
may be called its common mode of arrangement Especially 
is this true of the English language, in which the grammati- 
cal construction is often made to depend on the juxtaposi- 
tion of words. That vivacity of expression is caused by de- 
parting from this common arrangement, is learnt from the 
following examples. 

Peter, observing the grammatical order, would have said 
to the lame man who asked alms, '' I have no silver nor 
gold to give thee.'' But how much more vivacity is there in 
the expression, " Silver and gold * have I none." In the 
same manner, our Saviour, following the common order, 
would have said, '< The pure in heart are blessed." But 
by departing from this order, he has conveyed the same 
thought with increased force and vivacity — "Blessed are 
the pure in heart." 

In these and other expressions of the same kind, it is not 
difficult to account for the effect of the change in the order 
of the words on the vivacity of the expression. What is 
most prominent in the mind, is thus made to occupy the 
first place in what calls forth the attention. The imploring 
look of the beggar had asked for silver and gold, and Peter 
in his answer discovers, that he fully knew the meaning of 
that look, and lets the attention first rest on that, • which is 
first in the mind's view. In the same manner, it is to the 
blessedness of the pure in heart, that the Saviour would di- 
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reel the attention, and this is effected by the arrangement of 
the words in his declaration. 

The alteration of the arrangement of the words for the 
attainment of vivacity of expression, is not confined to words^ 
of primary importance in a sentence. It is extended to ad- 
verbs and conjunctions, and the whole class of secondary 
words. On the same principle also, in the arrangement of 
the clauses and members of complex sentences, th^t clause 
or member, \vhich is most prominent in the view of the 
mind, is made to hold a conspicuous place. 

3. Vivacity is promoted by the omiasioa of unnecessary 
words and phrases. 

This is what is called preciston, and is opposed both to 
Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense in different 
words, and to Pleonasm*, or the use of superfluous words. 
The nature of precision may be learnt from the following 
examples : 

" It is clear and obvious, that religious worship and adoration 
should be regarded with pleasure and satisfaction by all men.*' 

** It is obvious that religious worship should be regarded with 
pleasure by all men." 

' " He sat on Uie verdant green, in the umbrageous shade of the 
woody forest," 

" He sat on the green in the shade of the forest." 

'* He succeeded in gaining the universal love of all men.'' 

" He succeeded in gaining the love of all men." 

" They returned book again to the same city from whence they 
came forth." 

" They returned to the city whence they came." 



In the corrected form of these examples, those words are 
omitted, which are redundant, or add nothing to the mean- 
ing of the sentence. That the effect of those alterations on 
the vivacity of the style is favorable, will be readily allowed. 
As a general rule it may be said, that the fewer the words 

15* 
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used, provided perspicuity be not Violated, the greater will 
be the viv&city of the sentence. 

It may occur, that there are instances, where the repeti- 
tion of words nearly synonymous in their meaning, adds 
force and strength to the expression. Of this many exam- 
ples are to be found in tragedies, and wherever exhibitions 
of strong feelings are made. Such is the following passage : 

"Oh Austria' 
Thou slave, thou wretch — thou coward, 
Thoii little valiant, greni in villany, 
Thou ever strong upon the strongest side.'* 

This and similar expressions are the language of passion. 
The mind is full — the feelings too 8tr<mg to find utterance, 
and we may truly say, that out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. These passionate expressions are of 
course free from the law, by which, in more sober composi- 
tions, we should be governed. 

It is important here to remark, that in reviewing our 
writings for the purpose of striking out redundant words and 
phrases, we should remember that every expletive is not to be 
struck out. There are some, which, instead* of impairing, 
increase the vivacity of an expression ; and others, the 
meaning of which we can hardly define, that cannot be 
omitted without giving an air of stiffness and awkwardness 
to the sentence. Of the former, do, in the following decla- 
ration of Othello, is an example. 



" Perdition seize thee, but I da love thee 



tr 



Of the same nature are the redundant forms of speech 
which are found in ancient writers ; t '' I have seen with 
mine eyes." " I have heard with mine ears." 

As examples, where the removal of an expletive endan- 
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gers tbe smoothness of the style, the many sentences in 
which the expletive there is found> may be mentioned, s^- 

4. ViTacity is sometimes attained by the omission of don- 
junctions and the consequent division of the discourse into 
short sentences. 

A single example will show what is intended by this r&-. 
mark. 

" As the storm increased witli the night, the sea was lashed into 
tremendous confusion, and there was a fearful, sullen sound of rushing 
waTes and broken surges, while deep called unto deep." 

'' The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into 
tremendous confusion. There was a fearful, sullen sound of rushing 
waves and broken surges. Deep called unto deep.' 



•» 



In the second form of this example, the conjunctions are 
omitted ; and instead of one long sentence, as in the first 
form, we have several short sentences. The effect on the 
vivacity of the passage will be perceived by every one. The 
reason of the increased vivacity is also obvious. What is 
thus expressed in short sentences, stands out more prominent 
and distinct to the view. There is also more of conciseness, * 
since all unnecessary words are omitted, especially those 
which are injurious to vivacity. But it is not here meant, 
that short sentences are to be preferred to long ones. The 
most important direction that can be given on this subject 
is, that there should be variety. Long sentences and short 
ones should be intermingled, since the continued repetition 
of either becomes tedious and wearisome. Besides, it is 
sometimes the case, that conjunctions cannot be omitted 
without danger to perspicuity, which, as a quality of a good 
style, ranks higher than vivacity. But when conjunctions 
may be better omitted than expressed, as in^the example 
given, and when the division into short sentences is not con- 
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tinued too for, mch n division of a discourse is to be rec- 
ommended as conducive to vivacity. 

5. Vivacity is sometimes attained by the use of certain 
forms of sentences, which might in distinction be called fig* 
nres of sentences. Of these I mention the Climax, Antithe- 
sis, Exclamation, Repetition and Interrogation. Some ex- 
amples with accompanying remarks will be given. 

The following instance of the Climax is from a writer 
against infidelity. 

" Impose upon me whatever hardships you please ', give roe nothing 
but the bread of sorrow to eat ; take from me the friend in whom I 
had placed my confidence ; lay me in the cold hut of poverty and on 
the thorny hed of disease ; set before me death in all its terrors ; do 
all this » only, let me trust in mj Saviour, and I wiU fear no evil — I 
will rise superior to affliction — I will rejoice in my tribulation." 

In this example, and other sentences of a similar con- 
struction, one clause is accumulated upon another, each sur- 
passing in importance and power the preceding, till it seems 
as if nothing could resist their united force. As an illustra- 
tion, I would refer to a deep and full flowing river, opposed 
to whose current some obstacle has been placed. The re- 
sisted waters are heaped on each other, and each successive 
wave . bring an addition to their power, till the collected 
mass can no longer be withstood — the obstacle is swept 
away, Bni the river resumes its course with the rapidity and 
momentum of a torrent. 

There can be no doubt, that this form of sentence is 
highly conducive to vivacity. It should, however, be but 
rarely introduced, and never, except when it seems required 
by the occasion and subject. It is evidence of an excited 
mind, and should seem to result from this excitement. If 
the subject does not require it — if the form of sentence does 
not have its foundation in the thought itself, it will have the 
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sir of something .aitificiid, and instead of exerting an influ 
ence favorable to vivacity, it will have a different effect 

Of the Antithesis, I give the following example. The 
subject is the steam engine! 

• ■ 

'*_It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate metal be- 
fore it; draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, 
and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. It can embroider 
muslin and forge anchors — cut steel into ribands, and impel loaded 
vessels against the fury of the winds and waves.' 



It 



m 

A second example, more finished in its composition, is 
from Beattie on poetry. 

''In the crowded city and howling wilderness; in the cultivated 
province and solitary isle ; in the flowery lawn and cvagged mouU" 
tain-; in the murmur of the rivulet and in the uproar of the ooeaa; 
in the radiance of summer and gloom of winter; in the thunder of 
heaven and in the whisper of the breeze ; he still finds something 
to rouse or soothe his^ imagination ; to draw forth his affection and 
employ his understi^iding.'^ 

This Ibrm of sentence is founded on the principle of op- 
position or contrast. A figure in black is never more dis- 
tinctly seen, than when placed upon a white ground-work. 
Campbell has very happily illustrated the effect of Antithe- 
sis, by an allusion to a picture, where the different objects 
of the group are not all on one side, with their faces turjaed 
the same way, but so placed that they are made to coiv 
front each other, by their opposite position. He says, that 
in such instances, there is not only the original light 
which is suited to each object, but that also which is recip- 
rocally reflected from the opposed members. In the exam- 
ples of the Antithesis that have been given, it will be no- 
ticed, that there is a balancing of the clauses. Not only 
is there opposition in the thought, but in the form and 
length of the clauses in which this opposition is expressed. 
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In eoQsexion' with this renmrk Ui'« etudon afaiiiBt the ap- 
pearance of an artifieial construction, which was grren in 
reference to the climax^ may be repeated. Let the form of 
the sentence always arise from the thought itself, and not 
be the result of an attempt after vivacity. Of the two ex- 
amplergiven, thou|rh the latter is more perfect and finished^ 
the former is to be preferred as most natural and easy. 

The Interiogation and Repetitkm are the language of an 
excited mind. Where the former is nsed, the writer seems 
so impressed with the truth of what he asserts, that he is 
not content to state it in the cold form of a proposition, but 
utters it in a manner, that challenges any one to regard it 
with doubt 

The Repetitimi also gives evidenee of a full oomuc^on of 
the truth of what its asserted, ami of a dieep sense of i€8 im« 
poctance, and is well calculated to convey these impressioins 
to the reader in a striking manner. Both these forms of 
sentences are more frequently found in discourses intended 
ibr delivery, than in those designed to be read only, and 
when well pronounced, are often powerful in their effects on 
the hearers. 

The Exclamation is to be regarded as the mere burst of 
feeling, and will rarely be foui^d in the productions of good 
writers. Writers of inferior order sometimes attempt to give 
an air of animation^ and feeling to their style by the use of 
it; but such artificial means must fail of success, and by 
the man of good taste will be r^arded with disgust. 

6. Vivacity is promoted by the use of those forms of 
ccmsttuction, which represent past actions and events as 
transpiring at the present time, and absent individuals as 
present, speaking* and listening. -This has beeii called 
Rhetorical dialogue, and is found most frequently in narra 
tive writing. 

The following example, the latter form of which is that of 
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^betivricfa ilfdogae, boUi Ululates tkb i^hb^c, and te- 
.lushes evideacd of its justnees. 

^ Two heieditarjr eDeimes, Among the Siiglilsikds, mel ftoe to fteo 
on a narrow pass. They turned deadly paJe at the fttal lenceutie. 
Bendearg first addressed his enemy, and reminded him, that he wae 
first at the top of the arch, and called on him to lie down that ho 
might pass over. He was answered by an assurance from Cairn, tliat 
when the Ghraat proetrates himself befbre a Mai^phenoB, it must lie 
with a sword through his body. Bendearg then prapoM^ to him to 
turnback, if he liked it.* 

They turned deadly pale at tlie fiital lenooiitie. << I was first 



at the top," said Bendearg, " and called out first ; liedown that I maj 
pass over in peace.'* « When the Grant prostrates himself before 
Macpherson,'* answered the other, " it must be wilb a sword through 
his body." « Turn back, then/* said Bendearg, '« and lepass as you 
came." «' Go back yourself, if you like H/' NfUed Graai. 



Though several circomstances Imve ^cfen Ihus mentioned 
as conducive to vivacity of style, it shoaM to remembered, 
that the foundation of this quality of style is m tbe mind of 
the writer. What has now been said is designed only to 
point out some of die diiferent ways in which tlie excited* 
feelings manifest themselves. . The best direction, th^i, 
which can be given for the attainment.of viracity of style^is 
to become interested in the discussion of the subject itself. / 
' Euphony, or smoothness of sound, is the next quality of 
a good style to be considered. This is «Uained by the use 
of such words as in themselves, and in their succession in 
the sentence, are grateful to the ear. 

There can be no doubt that this quality of styie is ac- 
quired more by imitatiiMi than by the observance of rules. 
Henoe, any cUrections for its attainment are of litde practi- 
cal importance. Still it may be useful for the writer to re- 
member, that the ntermingling of long and siMrt syfktbles^ 
the frequent recarrenoe of open vowel sounds, 4nd th6 airoid- 
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ing of those successions of consonants which are difficult 
of utterance, are faTorable to smooUiness of style. He 
should know also, that certain successions of syllables are 
well suited to that cadence, or falling of the Toice, which 
marks the close of the sentence. And, as a general remark, 
it may be said, that what it is easy to read, is smooth in its 
sound to the ear. But the best and most juractical direeticw, 
which can be given, is, to attune the ear by the frequent 
reading aloud of those writings in which this quality of style 
is found. 

It should make no difference with respect to the attention 
paid to the smoothness of style, that our writings are de- 
signed to be silently read, and not pronounced aloud. So 
closely is the sound of words associated with their appear- 
ance to the eye, that, though no voice is uttered in reading 
them, they are mentally pronounced, and the ear passes its 
judgment on the sipoothness of their sound. 

The' attention. of writers is rarely directed to this quality 
of style any further, than to the avoiding of faults. But it is 
sometimes found to that extent, that it becomes a positive 
excellence and a high recommendation. The following 
sentence of Sterne has been pronounced one of the most 
musical in our language : . 

" The accusing spirit, which flew up to heaven's chancery with 
the oath, blnshed as he gave it in, and the recording angel, as he 
wrote It down, dropped a tear npon the word, and blotted it out for- 
ever." 

Young writers, in their attempts after harmony of style, 
sometimes fall into a measured manner of writing, which 
may here be noticed. It isr characterized by the occurrence 
of successive sentences, and sometimes paragraphs, which 
may be scanned, the regular return of the accented eyllabie 
being in accordance with the rules of versification. £spe-» 
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cially is this the case in those passages,^ where the writer be- 
comes excited, and thoughts are conveyed, which are fitted 
to affect the feelings and call into exercise the imagination. 
This measured manner, since it violates one of the distinc- 
tive differences of prose and poetry, is a fault in prose wri- 
tings, as much so as the absence of it is a defect in poetry. 
And when, as is sometimes the case, it is united. with ex- 
travagances of thought and bombastic forms of expression, 
it is to a high degree disgusting. In such instances there 
is a radical deficiency of literary taste. But sometimes pas- 
sages thus measured will be found in the writings of those, 
whose style is not otherwise to be censured ; and here it will 
generally be a sufficient remedy to direct the attention to 
the fault. 

The epithet natural is frequently applied to style. Our 
works on Rhetoric want a noun to express the quality here 
implied. Simplicity is sometimes used ; but as this word is 
more frequently found in a different sense, I shall introduce 
the term naturalness. 

Naturalness, as a quality of style, implies that a writer, 
in the choice of his words — in the form of his sentences — 
in the ornaments he uses, and ill his turns of thought and ex- 
pression, commends himself to every man of good sense and 
good taste, as having pursued the course best suited to his 
subject and occasion. In this way it is opposed to affecta- 
tion of every kind. But the following illustrations will aid 
in more fully stating in what sense the word is used.' 

When we look on some of the beautiful remains of an- 
cient statuary, we pronounce them natural in their appear- 
ance. By this expression we mean nothing more than that 
their appearance is such, as, in our opinion, it should be — 
such as is iniconsonanoe with our experience aiyl observa- 
tion. There is no violent contortion of tne reature&, iii» 
forced attitude with the 46sign of producing effect, but the 

16 
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image stands and appears as a man should do, in the circum- 
stances and situation in which it is placed. In, the same 
manner, we say of a graceful dancer, who from long prac- 
tice has learned to move gracefully and apparently without 
effort or rule, that he moves naturally, and we mean the 
same as in the former instance. Now, should we say of the 
image, that there is much naturalness in its appearance, 
and of the dancer, that there is much naturalness in his 
movements, we should 'use the word in the same sense in 
which it is here applicsd to style. The writer who has nat- 
uralness of style, expresses himself in that easy, unlabored 
manner, which commends itself to our favor. He selects 
and uses his words, and ibrms and connects his sentences, 
just .as we should suppose any man might do, who should 
-write on the same subject-— just as we think perhaps we 
could and should do, unless we attempt to imitate him. We 
seem to hear him thinking aloud, and his thoughts flow forth 
to us in the ^ame order, and with the same clearness, with 
which they sprung up in his own mind. He appears never 
to stop for a moment, to consider in what way he shall ex- 
press himself, but thinks only of what he shall say. Let but 
one far-fetched expression, one forced comparison, '%>r one 
extravagant thought be found, and the charm is gone. * 

The inquiry may here be made, whether by naturalness 
of style may not be meant that mode of writing, which is 
suited to the intellectual habits and attainments of an author 
— a style in which a writer shews himself, whatever his in- 
tellectual character may be. To this it may be answered, 
that, if this were the correct use of the term,. naturalness, 
instead of denoting the highest excellences of style, would 
oflen express its greatest deformities and faults. 

The word is here used as referring to a common, standard, 
which is f6und in the mind of every man whose taste is not 
perverted and vitiated. This may be clearly shewn by re- 
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ferring to the illustration before introduced. Every one, 
while looking on the performance of a graoefui dancer, 
would say that his nKTvements are easy and natural. But 
should one unacquainted with the rules and practice of the 
art attempt to dance, his movements might be natural to 
him, but no one would think of applying to them the word 
natural, in the same sense ^s in the former instance. In 
the same way, a mann(^r of writing may be natural to a wn** 
ter, when we should not think of ascribing to him the merit 
of naturalness of style. 

This illustration may be still further continued, with the 
view of shewing in what way this quality may be obtained. 

Were it asked in what way the awkward danoer may at- 
tain the easy and graceful movements of the other, it would 
be* answered, by pursuing a similar course of instruction 
and practice. Some, either^ from the form of their bodies or 
their previous habits, would acquire these easy and natural 
movements more readily than others," and a few perhaps 
might need but little practice and little aid from the rules of 
the art. But these would be regarded as exceptions to what 
IS more generally the case. In the same manner, to acquire 
naturalness of style, there is need of instruction and practice. 
A few, either from the original constitution of their minds, 
or their previous habits of thought and conversation, fall in- 
to it easily. Others, in their first attempts, are far from it, 
and it is with them the fruit of long practice in writing and 
a careful observcince of rules. It may appear paradoxical^ 
that what is called natural should be the result of art and 
labor. But this difficulty is removed, if we remember, that 
the object of this art and labor is to bring us back to nature. 

Naturalness of style is not confined to any species of wri- 
ting. It is found alike in the most artless narrations, and 
in the most elevated descriptions — in the ^tory that is opdn 
to the understanding of ^child, and in the sublime raptures 
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of Milton. The best examples of it are among ancient wri- 
ters. This is the spell which binds us to the page of Ho- 
mer, of Sophocles and Theocritus, of Xenc^hon and JEIe- 
rodotas. And a reason may easily be ass^^ned, why natural* 
ness of style should be found in these anient writers 
They liTed, as it were, near to nature. With them all is 
originality. Their thoughts and expressions are their own. 
With most modern writers it is otherwise. It is often re- 
marked, that in modern times there are few original ideas. 
We tell in different words what has often been told before^ 
and, that we may avoid a coincidence of expression, we 
leave the natural, and seek after the more labored ibrms of 
speech. Hence it is, that less of naturalness of style is 
found in modern writings. 

The following ue instances in which naturalness of style 
is most frequently violated ; 

1. When there is an evident attempt after ornament. 
What are called the ornaments of style should ever appear 
to be naturally suggested, and to be most intimately con- 
nected with the subject and occasion. They should offer 
themselves for our use, and not be sought after. 

3. When the writer seeks after elegances of expression, 
or, as they are sometimes called, felicities of diction. Some, 
with the design of being thought elegant writers, studiously 
avoid old, genuine English words aud idioms, introducing, 
so far as practicable, those which have been derived from 
other languages. Others have what may be called a sen- 
timentd manner of expressing themselves. 

3. Some violations of naturalness of style ari^e from at- 
tempts to be forcible. Under this head are included extrav- 
agances of e]q>ression, sweeping assertions and forced illus- 
trations. 

^4. Writers still further aflfect a ftilness and flow of expres- 
sion. , Because some* men of p<yerfol minds and strong 
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feelings, have expressed themseiveis ia loBg, flowing, full 
sentences, many, the cnirent of whose thoughts is neither 
Strong nor deep, would have them flow forth in aa equdly 
full and irresistible stream. ^, 



Section 2. On the modes of writings which characterize 



the productions of different individuals, 

\ ■ 

It is the design of this section to treat of the different 
modes of writing, which characterize the productions of di& 
ferent authors. These, it has been stated, arise from divejv 
sities in their intellectual habits, in their tastes, and in their 
skill in the ase of language. They are denoted by different 
epithets, which are applied to style; and while the meaur 
ing of these epithets is explained, the attention should be 
directed by the instructor to such examples as furnish illus- 
trations. 

It is sometimes said of a style, that it is inxtiiiATic and 
BASY. These epithets are generally found in connexion, 
and where the former is justly applied, the latter denotes a 
natural 'consequence. A style which is idiomatic, will q>- 
pear to have been easily written, and will be easily under- 
stood ; and this is all that is meant by ease as a quality pT 
style. By an idiomatic style is meant a manner of writing, 
in which, in addition to purity in the use of words, the 
phrases, forms of sentences, and arrangement of the words 
and clauses, are such as belong to the English language^ 
Every language, as has been already stated, has peculiarities 
of this kidd by which it is characterized, and the style in 
which they abound ,tis said to be idiomatic. 

Dr. Paley's style may be .mentioned as idiomatic. The 
following sentence is from his writings; "A Bee amidst 
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Ibe flower» pf spring m oe09 of the mcMl oheerful objeeto UmI 
can be looked upon.'' This eipression is' just what wa 
should have used in conrersatioo fi>r conveying the same 
thought. A writer whose style ia less idioiDatic, would 
have said, '* Of the different objects, which, amongst the 
flowers of spring, arrest the attention, the bee is the most 
cheerful that can be looked upon." This mode of stating 
the . thought is more formal and stately, but less easy and 
idiomatic. In another place, when speaking of the fry of 
fish that frequent the margins of our rivers and lakes, he says, 
** They are so happy, that they do not know what to do with 
themselves." Every English reader fully knows, and, I may 
say, feels, what is here expressed. It is a form of every 
day's OGcurrence, and its introduction shows the style of 
the author to be idioraatic. 

It is not meant, that expressions like the last, would be 
pffoper on all occasions and subjects. We vary the forms 
of expression in conversation. In conversing on grave sub* 
jects, we should not use the lively and familiar forms of ex- 
pression, which are suited to an hour of gayety ; and we 
should be equally far from imitating the stately and invc^ved 
modes of expression, which characterize a foreign language. 
There are idiomatic expressions in English which are suited 
to the grave style, as well as those which are suited to the 
lively. In the writings of Dr. Paley, those of either kind 
are to be found, when required by his subject. 

There is danger, lest a writer, in seeking to be idiomatic, 
hecoroe careless in his style. We oden use expressions in 
conversation, which are' incorrect in construction, and ob? 
Bcure in their meaning. But they are understood 'from the 
accompanying lo<^, or some attending, circumstance, and 
the incorrectness is forgiven, because ^f the hurry of the 
moment. But when the same expressions are found in a 
written dtscoarse, they are justly censured. An idiobatie 
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Style 10 most striotiy correct in conttruction and penpionoiiB 
in its meaning* 

It ha9 been said, tliat an idiomatic stf le is the style of 
conversation. Still- it nrast be confessed, that there is hardly 
my one, that has ^ot more formality in his writings, than 
. in his familiar, oral intercourse. The distinction may be 
illustrated by referring to reading aloud* A good reader 
will, on the one hand, be far removed from artificial, or, as 
they are called, *< reading tones ; " on the other, though his 
tones are natural, they will difiSsr in some respects from the 
familiar tones of conversation. In the same npnner, a style 
may be idiomatic, and rise in some degree above the most 
common forms of conversational intercourse. 

An idiomatic style is always grateful to the reader. It 
requires no labor to understand a writer of this class. His 
forms of expression are those with which we are laroiliar — 
those which we use in the most artless, free communication 
of our thoaghts, and we collect his meaning from a glance 
at the sentence. 

An abuse of the idiomatic style, to which no particular 
^ithet has as yet been ap[^ied, is sometimes found at the 
present day. It is in fact rather the want of style, than a 
well-characterized manner .of writing. Like the conversa* 
tion of a man who is hasty in his conclusions, and all whose 
thoughts and views are ill defined, this, style is loose and 
rambling, utterly disregarding all smoothness and polish, 
and often violating the most common principles both of 
Rhetoric and Grammar. There is a mixing together of low 
cant words and phrases, with foreign, abstruse and strangely 
compounded terms, and sometimes with lofty and imposing 
forms of expression. The figurative language especially, 
and all that is introduced with the design of illustration 
and ornament, wants consistency and uniformity. Odd 
conceits, vulgar illustrations, and undignified figurative ex* 
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pressions, are foand in the same sentence with figures and 
language, striking and pertinent, and sometimes chaste and 
beaatiful. The same inequalities mark diflfereDt passages 
and parts of the composituHi. One paragraph is trite and 
Gomroon->place both in thought and expression. The next 
is original, bold, ^artling and impassioned. 

An analysis of this mode of writing shews us that it is an 
iinsuccessiul attempt to be idiomatic and striking. It is in 
fact a species of literary coxcombry, and those who afiect it 
would pass themselves off as men of superior powers and 
attainments. Their leading motto is, ** Never think twice," 
and the «first thoughts and expressions which they give us, 
are such as might be expected. It is not necessary to state 
the remedies, which should be applied to the faulty style 
that has been described. • ^ 

Opposed to the easy, and idiomatic manner of writing, 
which has- now been described, is the labored style. This, 
as the epithet imports, appears to have been written with 
much pains on the part of the writer, and requires close atp 
tention and effort that it may be understood.- The arrange- 
ment of the words and clauses is often inverted, and the 
whole composition of the sentence is artificial. A labored 
style, when carried to excess, will be higMy faulty. It will 
want perspicuity, smoothness, and naturalness. But it is 
often the case that a style, which is in some degree labored, 
has redeeming qualities, which recommend it, and give 
some degree of reputation to a writer. The style of Dugald 
Stewart may be mentioned as an instance of this kind. His 
manner of writing is evidently labored ; but there are quali- 
ties to be found in it which save it from censure. 

For the correction of a labored style, and the attainment 
of a more idiomatic and easy manner of writing, it is recom- 
mended ; 1. To compose with greater rapidity. Ordinarily, 
that form of expression, which presents itself to the mind 
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with the thought to be connnunicated, will best convey this 
thought to others^ especially is this the case, when a writer's 
views of his subject are clear aod well defined. But the 
labored writer is not willing to use this obvious and easy 
form of expression. He must stop to select less common 
words, less simple and obvious plqrases, to invert his clauses 
and new model his sentences. But a habit of writing with 
greater rapidity, will tetid to correct this propensity and the 
consequent faults of style. 

2. There are some kinds of composition, the frequent 
practice of which will aid in the attainment of ease o[ style. 
Epistolary writing may particularly be^mentioned. He who 
often communicates his thoughts to his friends in the easy, 
artless style of letter writing, will ins^sibly be led to use 
the same forms of expression on other occasioq^. The wrif 
ting of a journal, or the noting down of puv casual thoughts 
and feelings, or the sketching of short descriptions of scenes 
and occurrences presenting themselves to our QOtice^ when 
done simply for our own amusement and benefit, without 
any intention of submitting what we write to the inq^tion 
of others, will be of service in the same way. 

3. Aid will be obtained la the correction of a labored 
style from a familiarity with those writers, who are distin- 
guished for their easy and idiomatic manner of writing. 
Goldsmith, Addison, Steele, Swift, and many of their con-> 
temporaries, are of this class. 

The epithets coNCfss and diffuse are -often applied to 
style. It may be said generally, that thes^ qualifying terms 
refer to the number of v^ords used by a writer for conveying 
his thoughts ; but these different kinds of style merit a n^ore 
particular description. 

A writer whose style is concise, expresses his thoughts in 
few words. There is a vividness and distinctness in his views, 
and he endeavors by a single and sudden effi>rt to exhibit 
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these views to others. His words are well chosen, and his 
turns of expression short and bold. No unnecessary exple- 
tive, no redundant phrase is found. Grammatical ellipses 
are common, and his sentences are usually short. The 
thought is presented in hot one light, and much is left to be 
inferred. As to ornament, there is no room for it Some- 
times a short, plain comparison, or a bold metaphor is found. 
These, however, are always highly illustrative, and seem 
designed to. save the necessity of a fuller statement. 

A diffuse style is the opposite of the concise. The thought 
is expressed in comparatively many words. It is not meant 
by this, that a diffuse writer employs more words than are 
of use in conveying his thoughts. A writer may be diffuse, 
and be free from the charge of Tautology and Pleonasm. 
But he does not, as in the former case, leave any thing to be 
supplied. The statement is not only clear, but full. He 
dwells on the thought presented, exhibits it in different lights, 
and enforceait by repetition in different language, with many 
and varied illustrations. His words are poured forth in a 
full and uninterrupted stream, and his sentences, though 
long, are usually harmonious and flowing. 

These different kinds of style are respectively suited to 
different subjects and occasions. The concise style is often 
used in short biographical notices, or what is sometimes 
called character painting — in the detail of facts, and in 
proverbs and sententious remarks. The diffuse, on the 
contrary, is used in the statement and discussion of novel 
opinions, especially on subjects that are uncommon. It is 
also well suited to discourses, which are designed to be 
delivered, and not to be read. Still it is often difficult to 
determine the degree of conciseness or diffuseness which is 
desirable. On the one hand, an excess of conciseness 
endangers the perspicuity of the style ; on the other, an ex- 
cess of diffuseness renders it heavy and tiresome. Whately 
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recommends to combine the two — to state the thought first 
in a diffuse manner, expanding the sense so that it may be 
distinctly understood,. and then to convey the same idea in 
a more compressed and sententious form. This expedient 
produces the effect of brevity, and at the same time, what is 
said is fully comprehended, or, as he has well expressed it, 
" the reader will understand the longer expression and re- 
member the shorter." Passages in the writings of Burke 
and Johnson illustrate this remark. 

The epithets barren and luxuriant are applied to style 
to denote defective modes of writing nearly allied to con- 
ciseness and diffuseness. The former epithet implies a 
nakedness and want of connexion in the thoughts and ex- 
pressions. The trains of thought which are started, are but 
partially followed out, and the production has in this respect 
a half finished appearance. The expressions, too, want ful- 
ness and flow. Repetitions of the same words and phrases 
are frequent, and all that pertains to the use of words and 
the forms of expression, is common place. ^ 

What is thus described as barrenness of style, may owe 
its origin, either to a want of fertility of invention or to a 
deficiency of ideas or of words. Where there is a deficiency 
of ideas, when the subject is within the compass of the wTi- 
ter*s powers, further research and reflection are needed. 
When barrenness of style arises from want of copiousness of 
expression, or command of language, it is a defect, which 
much reading of good English authors and persevering* 
efforts afler improvement will overcome. Thi^ defect is 
most frequently found in those whose acquaintance with 
literature has commenced late in life, and such especially 
need make persevering efforts to supply the deficiencies of 
their early education. In other instances, barrenness of 
style arises from a want of fertility of invention. The wri- 
ter is unable to trace the relations between his thoughts, to 
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make inferences and draw conclusions, to explain and ex- 
hibit. Barrenness of style, when arising from this source, 
will be remedied by increased maturity of the mind and im- 
proved discipline of its powers. It may be of service also 
to direct the attention to the modes of amplification used by 
those, who in this respect excel. 
^n(^^A luxuriant style, which is the opposite of that just de- 
/ scribed, is characterized by a redundancy of words and 
phrases, especially Ly a profusion of imagery and exuberance 
of figurative language. The writer, instead of selecting 
that which is choice and best fitted to the subject and occa- 
sion, seems to give us all. his thoughts, and the different con- 
ceits, both as to form of expression and ornament, which 
have offered themselves to his mind. Sometimes, also, there 
is an attempt to write in a commanding and imposing man- 
ner, which manifests itself in many and extravagant epithets 
and figures, and an affected fulness and flow pf expression 

Luxuriance of style, in young writers, is ascribed to the 
glow and excitement of mind natural to the early period of 
life. It is looked upon as the overflowings of youthful feel- 
ings, and often pronounced to be ominous of good ; for it is 
anticipated, that when more maturity of mind shall have 
been obtained, and the ardor of youthful feeling cooled, 
what is exuberant and extravagant will give place to rich- 
ness and force of expression. 

Another cause, to which this mode of writing is some- 
times ascribed, is the temperament of the individual writer. 
He belongs to a class of men who are wont to be easily and 
tBtrongly excited. Hence, whatever may be the subject or 
occasion on which he writes, he becomes at once impassioned 
in his style. 

In other instances, and those in which perhaps a remedy 
may most easily be applied, luxuriance of style may be traced 
to some erroneous impressions as to wherein a good style 
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consists. An undue importance is ascribed to figures and 
ornaments, and the writer prides himself on his command of 
language and the rapid and ready flow of iiis expressions. 
Having, been struck with 4he fervency and inq>osing charac- 
ter of some admired passages in his favorite aothors, he 
endeavors on all occasions and subjects to manifest an equal 
warmth and power of expression. Thus the rules and prin- 
ciples of good taste are violated, and the writer becomes 
extravagant and verbose. 

To correct the ^faults of a luxuriant style, a strict and 
careful revision is enjoined. Not only should all unneces* 
sary words and phrases be struck out, but in some instances ' 
it may be required to recast the whole sentence. Particular 
attention should also be given to whatever is of a figurative 
nature in the composition. Nothing of this kind should be 
introduced, which is not strictly chaste and fitted to the 
subject and occasion. It may further - Be recommended to 
the luxuriant writer, occasionally to select some familiar and 
common topic as the subject of his composition. In this 
way the impropriety of any uncommon elevation and luxuri- 
ance of style, will become obvious to the writer himself. 

FoKciBLE and vehement. We apply the epithet ford* 
hU to a style of writing, which, in a plain, distinct and irre^ 
sistible manner, urges upon us the opinions and views of 
the writer. It is an evidence of excitement. The writer 
is interested in his subject, and is desirous that others may 
have the same feelings with himself. But it more especially 
implies a full persuasion of the truth and importance of what 
is said, and such an exhibition of the reasons of this persua- 
sion, as cannot fail to produce conviction on the part of the 
reader. Hence it is dependent in a great degree on the 
intellectual habits, and implies a well disciplined mind-— 
a mind accustomed to comprehensive, methodical and strong 
views of subjects. It requires also skill in the use <^ laiip 
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gaage, but derives little aid from what are called the orna- 
ments of style. 

When to sound and convincing arguments, clearly and 
forciblj exhibited, is added a highly excited state of feeling, 
vehemence of style is the result; It is from this deeper 
current of feeling, implied by the latter term, that the shade 
of difference between a forcible and- vehement style arises. 
This excitement of feeling may spring from the greater 
importance of the subject, or from the more intense interest 
felt in it by the writer. An able political writer, in a pro- 
duction on an electioneering question, might be forcible in 
nis style. But let this same wj-iter be called. to treat on some 
subject deeply affecting the welfare of his country, and he 
becomes vehement. 

The forcible and vehement styles are well suited to the 
disciMsion of political subjects ; and in the past history of 
our ^untry, especially about the iime of our revolution, 
many examples are to be found. Among others, the wri- 
tings of Patrick Henry, of James Qtis, and of President 
Adams, may be mentioned. Controversial writings on other 
subjects are also oken forcible, and our age has furnished 
some ^ood examples of the vehement style among divines. 
Chalmers may be mentioned as a writer of this class. . 

Opposed to the forcible and the vehement style, -is that 
manner of writing which is called feeble^ and languid, A 
distinction may be made between these epithets, similar to 
that madie between forcible and vehement. The former has 
referen'ce to strength of reasoning, and energy of thought ; 
the latter to the degree of excitement which is manifested. 
Hence it is, that a feeble and languid manner of writing is 
indicative of the whole character of the writer. The man 
whose style is feeble and languid is usually slothful in his 
habits, and' inefficient in his plans and conduct. His view 
of his subject is cold and indistinct. His words are general. 
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and destitute of that vivacity which results from the use of 
more specific tek'ms. His sentences are often long, and the 
clauses and members loosely connected. The .parenthesis 
is much used ; and not unfrequently we find at the close of 
a sentence an appendage, which is evidently designed to 
save the trouble of forming a new sentence. 

Attempts after force and vehemence of style^ when un- 
supported by strength of thought and real feeling, become 
rant and declamation. In such instances, instead of strong 
reasoning, we have confident assertions ; and for clear, 
impressive views of the subject, we have frequent repetitions, 
and bold declarations of its clearness. Instead of being left 
ourselves to discern the depth of the writer's feelings, we 
are told how deeply he feels ; and all the artificial helps of 
vivacity, as exclamation, interrogation, antithesis and climax, 
are called to his aid. But while force and vehemence of 
style, like a deep and powerful current, sweep every obsta- 
cle before them, rant and declamation are fitly represented 

by the broad and shallow stream, specious and noisy^ but 

if 

powerless. \ / /. ;*.*-• 

Elevated and dignified. The foundations of an ele- 
vated style are laid in the thoughts. And these have more 
of originality and sublimity about them, than those which 
flow through the minds of less gifted men. There is also a 
fervor by which the writer seems to be urged onwards — 
not an impetuous and violent feeling, but calm and powerful 

Ordinarily, in reading a production in an elevated style 
our attention is too much engrossed by the thoughts, to per* 
mit us to regard t)ie language in- which they are conveyed ; 
and if at any time we stop with this object in view, it is but 
to feel and express our admiration. The words used are 
those, which, from the associations connected with them, are 
well suited to the feelings and thoughts that have possession 
of our minds. But the selection of these words seems not the- 
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resolt'of effort and care. They hare sprang cqp in the mind 
•imultaaeoualy with the thoughts themselves, and we regard 
them as the language in which the author ordinadly thtiik» 
and converses. * 

The sentences are fbll and flowing, but at the sane time 
unlabored, and simple in their composition. There is also 
a uniformity about them, which is characteristic of an ele- 
vated style. In more common styles you will find here and 
there a striking thought, or a bold expression, while olA|er 
parts are thrown in as subsidiary or as connecting the more 
prominent thoughts. But in the elevated style, every sen* 
fence has its meaning and its importance. The whole 
abounds in thought; and there is a majesty and grandeat in: 
the quiet but resistless power, with which* it hold» its nn<Ks« 
turbed and even way. 

We can har<fly with propriety speak of the ornaments of 
an elevated style* This word impiiesi something put on with 
the design of pleasing ; but in the kind of style I am disscrib- 
ing, figurative language, and all that is included under the 
head of ornament, seems rather to arise from a kind of in- 
spiration, than from any design* of pleasing; and the efllbct 
produced in the mind of the reader is a gratefbl exaltation 
of feeling. The definition which Longinus has given of 
sublimity, is in such instances happfily exemplified. We 
seem to put ourselves in the place of the author,' and as if 
the thought were our own, we glory in the grandeur and 
nobleness of the conception. 

In applying the epithet dignified to style, there is a refbr- 
ence to true dignity, in distinction firom the air of importance 
wlftch sometimes assumes this name. Considered in this 
light, it is allied to the elevated style, but differs from it, in 
that there is less of ease and naturalness in its character. 
The attitudes and movements of dignified men, are often 
the results of design and study, and similar art and labor are 
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found in the style of the dignified writer. He seems con- 
sciousy that he is treating of weighty matters, and laying 
down important conclusions, and there is something in his 
very air, which tells us it is a great work he is carrying on. 
Hence uncommon and learned words are chosen, and there 
is a stateliness and formality in his sentences. The phrase, 
which the idiomatic writer would select as most happily 
expressive of his meaning, the dignified writer rejects as 
beneath his style. Instead of distinctness and ease of ex- 
pression, there are inversions and> involutions of clauses. 
Many circumstances are introduced, which give preciseness 
to the meaning, but which break up the continuous flow of- 
the sentence. A tiresome uniformity in the length and form 
of the sentence, is also found, giving to the whole produc- 
tion the appearance of the enunciation of successive, distinct 
propositions. 

The dignified style admits of ornament, and that of a high 
kind. But there is something of parade attending its use.' 
Instead of the sprightly metaphor, or well timed allusion, 
we- have the protracted allegory, or the formal comparison. 
Bat then the images which are brought to view, are not 
only illustrative, but oflen ennobling and exalting. It is not 
a common pageant that passes before the mind, but one of 
those splendid scenes that can give pleasure to the great. 

For examples of the elevated style, I may refer to . the 
writings of Robert Hall of England, and of Dr. Ghanning 
of Boston. Of the' dignified style, the philosophical writings 
of Dugald Stewart may be mentioned. 

Unsuccessful attempts after, the elevated or dignified 
manner of writing, result in what is called the pedantic or 
pompous style. . A pedant is one fond gf showing book-, 
knowledge ; and a pedantic style is characterized by the 
use of such terms and phrases, as are obsolete, uncommon, 
or derived from the dead languages. The pompous style is 
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usually associated with the pedantic, and is characterised 
by the use of long and sonorous words, by circumlocutions, 
by the frequent use of synonymes, and by the repetition of 
the same thought in different words. Instead of any fhrther 
description of these styles, it may be sufficient" to refer 
to Weems's Life of Washington. There are* plants- which, 
in the language of husbandmen, grow rank in certain 
soils. They spread wide their branches, and are covered 
with thick foliage. But it is only after a long and wea- 
ried search, that any fruit can be found, and then it is not. 
of sufficient value to repay the toil. These plmts are apt 
emblems of the productions of pompous writers. 
^sC^Neat and elegant. These epithets are applied to style 
/with particular reference to what is called the turn of ex- 
' pression. They denote also, especially the latter, the nature 
of the ornament used. We well understand their force, as 
they are applied to a production in the arts. By the appli- 
cation of the former to any article of ornament or use, we 
declare that it is not only free from faults, but that it is 
executed in a manner that pleases us, and shows skill on 
the part of the artist. In applying the other epithet, we ex- 
press admiration. The work is not only faithfully and skil- 
fully executed, but in a manner which excels. They have 
the same meaning when applied to style. In saying that a 
style is neat,, we mean that the turns of expression are such, 
as happily convey -the thoughts, and are well suited to the 
subject and occasion. In saying that a style is elegant, we 
declare that there is the same happy and well adapted mode 
of conveying the thoughts, and to a degree that is uncom- 
mon. 

The turn of expression must necessarily depend both on 
the choice of words, and the composition of the sentence. 
It is also cloitely connected with the thought that is cob* 
▼eyedr Thus in the forcible and vehement styte, we have 
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bold toriiflr of expression ; -^ itf the elev&ted and di^ified> 
W6' haire Bttblime and grand turns of expr^sion; In ttid 
neaet stylfe, there is sprightliness and' justness in the 
thoughts, and a TiTacity and finish in the mode' of con- 
veying them. At the same time, the writer is careful to 
avoid every fault. The neat style, as thus explained^ is 
ever pleasing, and to some classes of writing peculiarly 
well suited. But it differs essentially from the easy and. 
idiomatic style before described, in that it gives- evidence 
of labor in its constrnction. It seems the result; to which 
mediocrity of talent has attained^ by patient and praiseworthy 
exertions. 

Elegance, as has been stated, implies that which is c)ioice * 
and select. In this sense it may be apj^ied to words, forms 
of sentences, and the various- ornaments of style. Espe- 
cially does it require that all coarse and homely words and 
phrases should be avoided, even though their use might give 
more vivacity to the expression. The sentences also are 
harmonious and flowing, and while they 'are polished, and 
easily understood, they are alike removed from the stiffness 
and awkwardness of the labored style, and the looseness and 
familiarity of the idiomatic. But it is in the imagery that 
the characteristic trait of the elegant style is found. Beau- 
tiful and expressive epithets and turns of expression, with 
embellishing comparisons, and other formal ornaments of 
style, oflen occur, and excite emotions of taste. It is mant^ 
fest that all is fitted and designed to please. Writings of 
this class are referred to under the next head of ornamented 
styles, where the import of* elegance, as applied to the orna* 
ments of style, is more fully exhibited. 

In considering an author's manner of writing as addressed 
to the imagination, or as designed to please, we say that his 
style is plain, or that it is ornamented. As the words 
obviously imply, the former of these epithets refers to a des- 
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titution of ornament, and the latt^ to its presence. But 
between an absolutely plain style and one highly ornamented^ 
there are various degrees ; and different epithets ha?e been 
applied to different kinds of writing, according to the nature 
and amount of ornament used. 

In attempting to explain the most common of these epi- 
thets, I shall direct the attention to different authors in 
whose writings the ornaments of style abound. 

W. Irving, w^hose literary productions have acquired a 
deserved celebrity, may be first mentioned. Most of his 
works are addressed to the imagination, with the design of 
pleasing rather than of instructing. This kind of writing 
admits of much ornament, and the reader of the Sketch 
Book and of Bracebridge Hall will find that his expecta- 
tions of pleasure from this source are not disappointed. But 
though in these writings there is a profusion, of ornament, 
it is of that modest, chaste, unobtrusive kind, that never 
cloys. It does not dazzle the mind, nor fill it with admira- 
tion, Vut excites emotions more calm and permanent. It is 
either the unstudied metaphor, or the embellishing and illus- ' 
trative comparison, which are always welcome, as they cast 
new light and beauty on the objects of our view. Some- 
times also- a metonymy, or a synecdoche, or a personification 
of the humbler kind, gives increased vivacity to the expres- 
sion. In reading the works of this author we seem not to 
be passing through a region, wliere gorgeous palaces, artifi- 
cial parks and lakes and shrubbery, are successively meeting 
our attention, till we are wearied by their uniform splendor ; 
but it is rather a land of rural elegance, and we look upon 
the neat villas — the highly cultivated fields with their haw- 
thorn hedges, while over the whole country is spread, in rich 
profusion, those simple but graceful ornaments, with which 
nature knows how to deck her own fields. I would then 
call the style of Irving, in reference to its ornament, simple 
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aiid eleganf ; -^^ simple, as ii>ee fi^om all thai is affected — 
el^g'atit, ad bein^ choice in its lielectioa of ornament. This^ 
is one of the most gfaVeftd forms of the ornamented style, 
and denotes >both delicacf and refinement of taste. 

As an example of an ornamented' style, in :i¥h]Gh elegance 
is foisnd, but not/in eonnekion with simpiieily, that of Alison^ 
may be mentioned. In hts writings, as in' those of Irving, 
there is a profusioif of ornament, and it must be said, that 
this is less acceptable in sermons and i^ilosophical treatises 
than in fictitious writings. There is also manifestly some- 
thing of art in the ornaments of Alison's style. They hare 
been put on, and .are not a part of what they adorn. They 
mp& flowefm that b»^0 bee» plimt»d, aiid nol tiiose ttiat have 
spvung' up* spontaiieously. StiIl»no one' will deny thbt Alison^ 
excds in the figuraiaire uae ^ liuigtxag8> and that the orna- 
mental ftgoresiof styte ^alhe? introduces^ are ofteii beautifol 
and stfikkig ; and' he^ justly beaitr tiie name of tfn elegant^ 
writer. ^~ 

The style of Phillips, the orator, affords an example of an- 
ornamented^ sl?yle' diflfering from those which have been 
mentioned, l^rom^ the nature of his productions we should' 
ex{yect tO' find in them figures of the bolder kind'; and many 
splendid passages are found. But too often it is- the case, 
tliat it is ail splendbr — mere show without solidity. Many 
of his figures are figures of words, and nothing more. If 
we attempt to bring up before the mind the image he pre- 
sents, and to see whether it be distinct and perfbct, we too 
often find that we have something glittering before us, but 
it is without fi>rm or con^eliness. His style may be called 
brilliant but specious. We are ready to apply to it the com-* 
mon proverb, '* It is not all gold that shines." 

H<enrey, the author of Meditations, is often mentioned as 
a florid writer: This epithet denotes a superabundance of 
ornament, and not of the choicest kind.* His work is a 
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mass of metaphors and comparisons. There is evidence of 
an active imagination, but it wants the guidance of taste. 
There is also ingenuity, but it manifests itself in strange 
conceits and far-fetched illustrations. 

From these instances we learn what is meant by the epi- 
thets simple^ elegant^ specious^ and florid, as applied to 
style ; and these epithets denote the most common qualities 
of those fityles in which ornament abounds. "N^^ • 

Section 3. On modes of writing suited to different sulh 
jects and occasions, 

' It IS the design in the preceding chapters to treat of the 
principles and rules of good writing. An examination of 
the different Classes of literary productions, and of the style 
suited to them, may form a second 'part of this work. All 
that will now be attempted, is to give in a short section 
some practical directions, which may aid the writer in those 
kinds of composition which are most common. Such are 
Epistolary writings, Essays, Historical and Fictitious wri* 
tings, Argumentative Discussions, and Orations. 

Epistolary writings are communications between indi- 
viduals, which serve as a medium both of friendly intercourse 
and of transacting the busiiiess of life. They hold a middle 
rank between the unrestrained flow and carelessness of con- 
versation, and the preciseness and formality of dignified 
composition, approaching, however, nearer to the former 
than to the latter. 

' Authors sometimes assume the form of letters in their 
publications when nothing more than the form is designed 
to be used. Such letters, though addressed to individuals, 
are in fjeict written for the public, and dropping the addresses 
prefixed to them, differ in no reject from the essay or dis- 
sertation. These are not included in the class of writings 
I am now describing. 
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Letters of friendly intercourse should be written in au 
easy, artless style. Sprightliness of thought and vivacity of 
expression, are appropriate to this class of writings ; but the 
more formal ornaments of style should be rarely introduced. 
At least, it may be said, that such ornaments must be man* 
aged with uncommon skill, not to injure the simplicity that 
is required. In the conversation of the roan «of taste and 
intelligence, we look for a correct use and happy choice o^ 
words, and lor an easy, idiomatic and simple phraseology, 
avoiding alike the cant of the vulgar, the verbosity of the 
pedant, and the sickening refinement of the sentimentalist. 
The same propriety in words, the same artlessness in ex- 
pression, are required in his letters, with the additional 
,care 4irhich must always be caused by the thought manent 
scripta. 

The letter" of business should have strictness of method 
and perspicuity of style. Its object should be promptly 
stated, and nothing unnecessary be introduced. 

It is not sufficient to insist upon a simple and artless 
style, and to caution the writer against a stiff and labored 
manner of composition. There is danger of negligence and 
carelessness. Some, presuming on the good nature of their 
friends, write their letters in a hasty, disconnected , manner 
as to the thoughts, while their words are oflen incorrectly 
used, and their expressions are' slovenly. Such may be 
called rattlers. They run on from one subject to another' — 
their words and sentences but half writteu out, und their let- 
ter, from its beginning to its close, is a perplexing enigma. 
To such a letter, the lines of Cowper may be applied ; 

" One had need 
Be very much his friend indeed, 
To pardon or to bear it.V 

• It may be added that the man who can write better, is 
thus doing injustice to himself. An improper expression in 
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conversation may be forgotten, an airkward movement may 
be ov^looked, but a carelessly written letter is im abiding 
witness against its author. 

Engiieh literature funti^es many good models in this 
species of con^osition. Cowper may be mentioned as n 
i^riter who excels. His solid common aewae, has -judicious 
reflections, his lively wit, his playfuJ poetical fancy, his 
warm affections, his mdiancholy but deeply interesting feel* 
ings of piety, ail conspire to give a charm to his letters. Add 
to this a style, chaste, simple, and sometimes el^ant, and 
it is no wonder, that his productions of this kind are ever 
read with interest. 

Ebsats are writings, which are usually addressed to the 
puUic periodically, and which are brief in their extend and 
humble in their pretensions. The Essayist does not prom- 
ise a lull view of his subject ; nor does he seek to exert a 
strong mfluence over the minds of his readers. His arrange- 
ment is professedly desultory ; his arguments are probaluli- 
ties and inferences from facts that are stated. He makes no 
appeal to the passions, but tells his story and leaves his 
. reader to his own feelings and reflections. The character- 
istics which recommend writings of this kind to public 
attention, are the following : 

1. The thoughts should have novelty and importance. 
It can hardly be expected, that readers will dirept their 
attention to so humble a class of writings as the Essay, 
unless they are to be compensated, either by the pleasure of 
novelty or by an increase of valuable knowledge. Hence the 
difficulty of ably conducting periodical publications. To do 
this successfully, requires a mind well furnished with rich 
and varied stores of knowledge. Addison has said, that it 
is more difficult to write a series of periodical essays, than 
to compose a book on some definite subject ; and he spoke 
Irom experience.* He is said to have ^ent puch time iu 
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preparation, and to have eolleoted three manascript Tolamea 
of interesting facts and references, before he commenGfed 
tire writing of fhe Spectator. ^ The issuers of ^oposals- for 
pnbl^ishing periodical ebfirajs, whd with limited resoiurces are 
wont to mtik^ ample pi^omises, should know this anecdote 
of Addison. 

2. The flow of thought in the essay should be discursive 
and animated. To writings of this kind, the maxifn ars est 
celare arttm, may be well applied. Every ' well disciplined 
mind wifl form its plan, but as it has bei»i already remarked, 
it is not necessary in all cases, that this plan be formally 
stated. Much skill is also required in the frequent transi- 
tions from one subject to another. By dwelling too lobg on 
one part,^ the production becomes tedious; by passmg too 
rapidly from one to another, it appeiurs sterile and abrupt. 
Wit and sprightliness are also expected in the Essay. We 
look for the efforts of the active, playful mind, rather than 
for the deep-laid and well-matured reflections of the philoso* 
pher. Sprighthiiess and discursiveness are so essential to* 
productions of this kind that those, who from their intellec- 
tual habits, or from the constitution of their minds, are des 
titnte of these qualities, should abstain from all attempts in 
this species of writing. 

3. The style of the Essay may be easy and idiomatic, or 
more labored and neat. I have already explained what is 
denoted by these qualifying terms. 

The absence of those adventitious causes, which excite a 
strong interest and arouse the ^Mention, is a reason, why 
writings of this class should in some degree be addressed to 
the imaginatiom There are few minfds willing to seek after 
knowledge, unless some jpeeuliar interest 'in the subject of 
inquiry, or some striking charms in it^i represi»ttation, allure 
them to the task. Hence, so far as is consbtent with the 
calm and simple manner of the ^fssay, the fidlusioiM should 
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be frequent and happy, the illustrations peitinent, and the 
figurative expressions profuse and pleasing. 

In the literature of no country, do we find more perfect 
and numerous specimens of Essay writing, than in that of 
England. From some favorable circumstances, this ^ecies 
of composition early became popular in that country. The 
minds of those who devoted their time and talents to it, were 
well suited to the employment, while the state of morals, 
manners and. literature, affiirded fit and copious subjects. 
Hence the Spectator was well received, had a wide circu- 
lation, and became a part of the literature of the* country. 
Numerous, and some of them able periodical publications of 
this class, have since been issued and well received. 

History is th6 record of past events. It may treat sepa- 
rately of the government and political relations of a country, 
- - of its literature, or of its religion ; and may hence receive 
the epithet of Civil, Literary, or Ecclesiastical History. As 
examples, we have Pitkin's Civil Hislory of the United 
-States, Dunlop's History of Roman Literature, and Mo- 
sheim's Ecclesiastical History. So intimate, however, 4s the 
connexion between civil government, literature and religion, 
and so great is their reciprocal influence on each other, that 
writers most frequently view them in connexion, and give 
09 the General History of a country ; -r^^such is* Hume's 
History of England. 

A further division of historical writings, is founded on 
the different modes of stating events. One is a simple rela- 
tion of facts ; the other views facts in their connexion with 
each other, as cause and effect. The former is termed. Nar- 
rative History ; the latter Philosophical History. 

In examining the merit of a historical production, we 
direct our attention, 1. To the skill shown in the selection 
and arrangement of facts. 3. To the fidelity of the writer. 
8. To the style. Each of these topics will now be briefly 
noticed. 
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1. The skill shown in the selection and arrangement of 
facta. ^ 

No employment perhaps requires such various and exten- 
sive knowledge, as the writing of historj. The historian is 
to view the actions of men in connexion with their causes; 
. and to do thisy he must well know the secret springs of 
human action. He is to judge also of occurrences as affect>' 
ing communities, and this requires an intimate knowledge 
of the different forms of government, and of the principies of 
civil- polity. He needa farther to be familiar with literature 
in its different departments, and with religion in its various 
forms. But all these are but remote and indirect prepara- 
tives for the work. With the particular country and portion 
of time, which are the subjects of his history, the writer 
must have a thorough and intimate acquaintance. He must 
seek access to the fountain sources of knowledge, — must 
examine authentic documents and original authorities, and 
become familiar with the institutions, and manners, and 
opinions, of the age and pec^e of whom he writes. 

When,' as the result of patient, continued research, and 
careful investigation, the winter has collected the materials 
of his work, his attention is in the next place directed to the 
selection and arrangement of facts; and here he will be 
guided by the proposed object of his work. If it be his de- 
sign to write a narrative history simply, he will place before 
us such facts, as may fully inform us of whatever of impor- 
tance pertains to the people of whom he writes. He will 
also have reference to what is fitted to excite interest in his 
readers, to gratify their curiosity and furnish them profitable 
instruction. But in philosophical history, the writer has 
some leading design in his work. He would show us the 
origin and progress of certain civil and religious institutions, 
or he would trace the effects of opposing opinions on a com- 
munity, and show us in what manner public meamirea have 
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been infiaenced, and the welfare of the atttioa aflbcted by 
contending parties. Any definite object of this kind, must 
evidefidy become a ndiag principle to the hiatomn in the 
selection of his facts. 

The saccesa €»f a hiatoiian, will dso depend imtch ok the 
clearness of his method and the strictness of his arrangCTneaS. 
La narratire liistory, the order of time will be principally 
obsenred. hk philosophical history, the arrangemest, as 
well as the aeleotioii of htcta, will depend on the leading 
design of the writer* His statesseBts, tike the different parts 
of an argument, most all be brought to bear on sobdus com- 
mon point 

Some writers divide theur histories into successiye eras, 
aiid give a fall and distinct new of the conditioa of ,a nation 
at these epochs. Such is tiie arran^ment of Henry's His* 
tory of'Bngiand. Dtviaions ef this kind am ^Mron^le to 
perspioniibfr, bnt, by breaking op the natiMral coniieuott of 
events, they diminish the interest of readers. 

Many of the ancient liistoriaas are defieieni in their plan* 
iierodotttSy the father of Greeian history, though possessing 
great merit as a narrator, Nobsenres but little order in his 
narraitioBa. He' passes hastily from oee nation to another, 
and often introduoes in a par^ithetical form, the events of 
many years. Thucjrdides also has in this particular i^own 
little skill, and often,* that he may strictly observe chrono- 
logical order, interrupts in a painful manner the course pf 
•his narrative. After recording the events, which have occur* 
red during a period of time in one part o^ the world» he 
breaks off abruptly, and {nroceeds to the narration of what 
has taken place, during the same period, in another part, 
A more skilful writer would have found some connecting 
link. Livy and Tacitus have msdre merit in this respect, 
and, as narrative historians, are good models* in the selection 
and arrangement of facts. 
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2. PideKtj 80 a trait of the faistortan. 

Cioero has said that two things are incumbept on the his- 
torian — to avoid stating what is false, and fully and fairly 
to i^lace before ns the truth. These two things the historian 
professes to do, and fidelity implies that he is true to his 
professions. He promises ns the results of careAil, thorough, ' 
fair inyestigation ; and if he is faithful, he seeks access to 
every possible source of knowledge, and free from careless- 
ness and indolence, makes a fair use of the materials he 
may obtain. Fidelity further implies, that a writer does not 
designedly deceive us. It is indeed hardly to be suj^osed, 
that one wishing to obtain confidence as a writer ^of history, 
should designedly deceive. But it is not enough tliat a his 
tori an may not have, laid to his charge designed misrepresen- 
tations. He must be free fVom the influence of prejudice, 
and his statements' must be feirly made. In philosophical 
history, there is oflen strong temptation to misrepresent, and 
so various and apparently unimportant are the ways in which 
this may be done,^ that there is much need of watchfulness. 
The selection of some facts in preference to others-^ the 
dwelling on favorite views of subjects — the manner of rep- 
resenting facts, even the epithets used, may give a decided 
cast to a historical statement, and strongly manifest the bias 
of the writer's mind. We almost expect, that when a his- 
torian*wrttes of his own country, or attempts to account for 
the origin and to exhibit the nature of those political or reli- 
gious opinions, which he himself is accustomed to maintain 
or oppose, he will be partial. From this source, no doubt, 
arise the greatest defects in Hume's History of England. 
Sometimes, also, the influence of cherished opinions will be 
felt, when writing the history of a nation extinct, and with 
which the historian himself has no connexion. Thus Gib- 
bon's infidelity has colored his representations of what per- 
tains to the Christian religion^ In the same manner^ Mit-, 
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ford's monarchical priainples «fe seen is the toeowtf, gtven 
in his Hi^ttorjr of Greece, of the dfmoemojr of Atkeo^ - In 
fact, such are the subjeots on.whieh the phile^ophical hielo- 
rian is cajled to proaouoce an opinioD, ao connected m 
they, either direetljr or iadireotly, with his owa pri^ete views 
and opinions, that we oao hardly expect more than an 
af^oximation to uncorrapted truth. The historian should 
be a man of no party, either in politics or religion, of no 
partialities or ayersions, with no avowed or ^secret aim but 
naked truth ; and rarely indeed can such a man be found. 

3. Style of historical writing. 

Ill examiniflg a historical production of modem times, 
we find that there is a diversiQr in its diffident parts, requir- 
ing variety in the style in whidb it is written. Some por- 
tions are simply uairative; others argujaeiitatiTe. There 
are found relations c/* striking and imposing occurrences, 
and desmptions of natural soeoeiy aad of woriis of art. 
Some histories also contain descriplaoiis of men, or charac- 
ter-painting. Here evidently is occasion fpt* v«riety of style. 
Narlration and arguoient require chasteness and smplicity.* 
Descriptive writing aUowa a feeer rmge to the imagination. 
This is in fact a species of historical painting ; and though 
it must be true to the original, it admits the adornings of 
fancy. 

It may be said, in general, of the style of history, that it 
^diould have simplicity and .gravity. Instrudvonisthe appro- 
priate empbyment of' the historic muse ; stiti she would 
allure ns to the study of the lessons which she teaches. She 
may well be styled a matron among the muses ; and the 
words which she utters, and the aspect which she wears, are 
those of maternal simplicdty and endearment. It is well 
known, that anoient historians proposed the lunuseme&t of 
their readers as a prominent object of their efforts. When 
Herodotus wrote, he had in iojimediate view the assembled 
throng at the Olympic games. Indeed it may be said, that 
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histories are among t2ie most poli^heid 9wl ti^gnnX pro^uc- 
tiops of ancient literature^ And eyea now that History ^ 
riiilosoikhgr are found in aUianpe, mujch of the polish wd 
el^ance of former times is refined. 

In tracing the pogress of historical writings, w^e are }od 
to notice varieties in their ifiim, which occur at sucpfessiye 
periods. The earliest records of nations belopg to their 
poetry, and the connexion between epic poetry and narr^^tive 
history is close.^. This is seen, not only in the style, but in 
the incidents narrated. Such are the marvellous exploits of 
heroes, uncommon and striking occurrences, and eyents, 
both iif the. natural and moral world, approaching the mi- 
raculous. Amusement, and not instruction, is evidently a 
leading design of the writer. The resemblani^e between 
ancient histories and modern , historical j^xreU, ia striking. 
Both aim to carry us back to former periods, ^nd to ma(Le 
present to us the scenes which then transpired. Of thesie 
ancient histories, bnt few have come<4own to us. Herodo- 
tus is usually placed in this class, UuragJii the accuracy o( his 
geographical statements, and the amount of true informa- 
tion which he gives, might entitle him to a higher rank. 

In the next period, are placed those rightly styled nar* 
rative historians. In these writings, we find true accounts 
of occurrences distinctly and fnlly stated in regular succes- 
sion. The course of the narrative and the style are natu- 
ral and easy. There has apparently been little effi>rt on the 
part oP the writer^ and little is required on onr part in Col- 
iowing him. It is a plain, easy route, and we advance in it 
plefisantly, gathering instruction as we proceed. Xenophon 
among the Greek, and Livy among ttie Latin historians, 
may be mentioned as excelling in this form of historical 
w)riting. The easy, artless, natural manner, which charsic- 
terizes their works, — the simple story which they tell, iure 
.fitted to excite grateful emotions, and recommend them high- 
ly to all their readers. 
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In the tbird class of historical writers, we see the begin- 
nings of philosophical history. The writers aHow them- 
selves in some remarks on the events which they relate. 
They^ begin also to regard occurrences in their connexion 
with each other. Still there is not foand> any guiding, lead- 
ing principle, which runs through their works; neither is 
there displayed that knowledge of politics and of man, 
which is found in philosophical history. Thucydides and 
Tacitus, especially the latter, are admirable instances^ of 
this class of historians. 

TJie transition from such writers as Thucydides and Ta- 
citus to philosophical history, is easy. Some of the Italian 
writers lay claim to be regarded as the earliest philosophi- 
cal historians. Macchiavelli particularly is mentioned, as 
uniting the elegance and poetry of ancient history with the 
wisdom and gravity of philosophy. But it is to English lit- 
erature that we are to look for models in historical writing. 
Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, are masters in the art. 

Biography is a branch of Historical writing,'being design- 
ed to place before us the characters and, important events in 
the lives of distinguished individuals. It is a kind of writ- 
ing, which, from the subjects on which it is employed^ ex- 
cites much interest. The reader expects to see how one 
has conducted in scenes, the same, perhaps, or similar to 
those, with which he himself is conversant. At least, he is 
to have exhibited before him the workings of the human 
mind, the views and feelings of one of like passions with 
himself. He is to learn something of the private character, 
and.of the retired hours of one, who as an actor in the more 
public scenes of life, or as an author and a scholar, has 
been the object of his admiration. The following practical 
directions may be given, to aid those who attempt compo- 
sitions in this class of writings. 

1. In the selection of incidents to b^ narrated,, the writer 
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c^ Biography should restrain himself to what is closely con- 
nected with the subject of his memoirs. In this way, the 
expectations of the intelligent reader will be met. He does 
not take up a biography, that he may read a collection of 
anecdotes, or that he may acquaint himself with the history 
of a particular period. He expects to learn the history and 
views of an indiTidual^ and to acquaint himself with the 
jiistory of the times, so far only as this individual is con- 
cerned. 

The effect of neglecting the caution now given, and of 
introducing notices of other individuals merely because they 
lived at the same time, ai|d narrations of other events, be- 
cause they happened at the same period^ is to render a 
biography tedious anjd uninteresting. N 

2. A second direction is, to present a just statement of> 
facts and a fair view of character; — let neither partiality 
nor aversion be discovered. 

Memoirs are most frequently written by the particular 
iri^ids and associates of those, whose characters are de- 
scribed. The public are aware of this circumstance, an(^ 
make allowances for the partialities of friendship. But if 
the eulogium is excessive, and the wViter indulges himself 
in praise and high commendation, an effect is oflen produced 
different from that designed. It is much s^fer to state facts, 
and leave the readei to make his own inference and reflec- 
tions. We always suspect weakness, where there is an effort 
to appear strong. 

3. The style of Biographies should be characterized by 
ease and per^icuity. The story should need no allurements 
of style, to arrest and fix the attention of the reader. 

Character-paintiiig is oflen regarded aft a difficult 'species 
of. writing, and he who attempts it, seems to gird himself 
for some great effort. Hence productions of this kind are 
oflen unnatural and labored. The sentences axe short and 
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abrupt. There are striking contrasts and strong expres- 
sions. The picture is exhibited before us in bold relief, 
and there is more effort that it raay be striking, than that it 
be just. This kind of writing requires a skilful hand, and is 
rarely attempted with success. In some of the best modern 
biographies it is not found. 

Fictitious writings are extended fables, or tales, writ- 
ten with the professed design of combining instruction with 
amusement. Some are of a historical kind, and are designed 
to acquaint us with the manners and customs of a by- 
gone age. Others lay claim to be considered of an ethical 
nature ; they profess to detect and expose the springs of ac- 
tion ; they shew the rewards of virtue and the evil conse- 
quences of vice ; and thus they would be auxiliaries to those 
who seek to improve and reform men. There are others 
that are mirrors of the passing age : they catch and reflect 
back to us the fashions as they rise. 

In estimating the merits of fictitious writings, our atten^ 
tion is directed to three particulars, — the plot, the char- 
cters, and the moral. Each of these will now be briefly 
considered. 

By the plot of a fictitious work, is meant a connected 
series of incidents and actions, leading to some important 
and decided result. It is essential to success, that the 
course of events be not too obvious and direct. At least, 
there must be enough of intricacy in the story, and of un- 
certainty as to the final result, to awaken curiosity on the 
part of the reader, and lead him to form conjectures as to 
the event. Probability is another essential trait of a well 
formed plot. Men in fiction must feel and act as men in 
real life are wont to feel and act. It must be seen, that the 
force of circumstances is the same, and events must turn 
on universally recognized causes and principles of action 
Unity is a third requisite of a good plot. By unity, it is 
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meant, that . every occurrence and every event mentioned, 
should be a part of a connected series of events having some 
bearing on the object of the story ^ But while it is essen- 
tial that Unity be preserved, and probability be not violated, 
the story must be somewhat removed from the common cur- 
rent of human affairs. It must be full of incident, and give 
room for. the free w^orking^ of the imaginatibn* We must 
be hurried forward from one situation to another ; — unlooked 
for events and frequent changes must occur. This is justly 
regarded as a most difficult part of fictitious writing. It 
is no small task, to take beings, with the passions, opinions, 
and varieties of character, which may be found and imagined 
among men, and set them to work, subjecting them only to 
such influences, as the nature of the human mind and heart 
allows. 

Next to the plot, the characters represented become 
objects of attention. And here it is requisite to success, 
tliat the characters be prominent, distinct and well supported. 
As the story goes, forward, and different individuak are in- 
troduced to our notice, we must see in each one those dis- 
tinct traitSj which, as in real life, may cause him to be re- 
membered 9^d readily recognized, whenever afterwards met 
with. And further, there must be uniformity and consist- 
ency of action. After our acquaintance has been formed 
with the different characters introduced, we n^ust be able 
to predict how they will act, under any given circumstances, 
in which they may be placed. 

To conceive in this way, and exhibit a marked, decided 
character, acting with uniformity and consistency, when 
subjected to the various influences bearing upon it in the 
progress pf a long continued story, requires no small ingenility 
and skill. It requires also a thorough and intimate acquaintr 
ance with human nature. li is to this source, that the 
novel writer is to look for the 4nodifying influences on hi« 
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power. Under the Hmitatiood thas preseribbd, he may «om* 
poand the mgredients of human character at his wtli. He 
may form new t^pd unknown characters, hot not absurd and 
unnatural ones. It is an argument often brought in support 
of the utility of norels, that we thus obtain a knowltedge of 
human nature. But unless the clvaracters introduced are 
natural and well supported, no benefit of this kind will ac^ 
crue ; and it is to be feared, that the mass of fictitious works 
are' in this respect more injurious than beneficial, since they 
oden present false notions of men and things, and thas lead 
their readers astray. 

That every fictitious work should be faVoraWc to good 
liaorals, is universally allowed. At the end of a novel, as at 
the completion of the plans of a good moral government, it 
should be seen, that virtue has its reward, and that vice is 
punished. But it is not enough that such should be the 
conclusion of the tale. It should be borne iiv mind during 
its progress. In fact, the moral effect depends more on the 
impression made in the development of the story, than on 
a forma! annunciation of some sound moral principle at its 
close. It is believed, that if the moral tendency of many 
novels were tested in this manner, they would be found to 
exert no favorable moral influence. There are and ever 
have been writers of fiction, and those too who profess them- 
selves friends of morality and religion, who shew, in the 
course of their works, that they have not themselves strength 
of principle enough to resist temptatiotis to amuse their read- 
ers, at the exj^ense of what to every upright man is sacred. 

The style of fictitious writings, since works of this class 
are addressed to the imagination, and are designed to please, 
may have both ornament and elegance. In an extended 
work, however, it must vary with the character of different 
parts. Some portions are simply narrative, requiring a plaiti, 
didactic manner. Others are descriptive, requlrii^g more or 
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ledB el^yatioiii of style. OcQasionally also^ as in ancient hi»< 
toriesy letters, speeches, and discussions of various kinds, 
are introduced, requiring correspond.ent changes in the style. 
Fictitious writings in some form have t)een known in 
almost e^very age a^d nation. More than any other class of 
literary prodiictions, tlie;y exhibit to us the manners, and 
feelings, aiid opinions, of the times when they were written. 
Like an extended river, flowing through varieties of soil and 
scenery, they show us the peculiarities of the region through 
which they pass. English literature has .its full share of 
fictitious writing. It has beei^ reserved to a writer of our 
own. age, to present.it to us in a form, which, whether we 
regard the skill and power with which it is executed, or its 
value as combining instruction with amusement, has not 
been surpassed. ^.' , 

An ARGUMENtATiYE DiscussiON is the examination of 
a subject with the design of establishing some position th^t 
has been taken, or of maintaining some opinion that has 
been advanced. It requires powers of research and ihvesti*- 
gation, joined with. comprehensiveness and strength of intel- 
lect. When successfully executed, it is the eifort of a well 
disciplined mind, as it takes up a subject worthy the exer- 
tion of its powers, and placing facts, and principles in due' 
order and connexion, presents before us a full and impres- 
sive view. 

The most important directions to.be observed in this 
kind of vfxiting are, 1. That the subject of discussion be 
fully stated ahd explained. 2. That strict method be ob- 
served in -th^ arrangement of the several parts of the dis- 
course, and thei object of the writer be kept constantly in 
view. So much was s^d on these topics in the first chapter 
of this work, that it is unnecessary here to enlarge upon them. 
The styl^ o| the. discussion. should be dignified and manly; 
fbroiblei mther than el^^pi, E^Lpressions, which from the 
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figurative ilse of language are bold and strikng , m%f be 
happily introduced; and the prc^daotidii should iyHottod In 
illustrations and interesting ^cts. 

An ORATION may be defined a t>opu)ar addi^esB on &ome 
interesting and important subje<it. In listeDihg to a per- 
formance of this kind, We expect the mind to be infoftned, 
the reasoning powers to be exercised, the inlagiiiiitioti to be 
excited, and the taste improved. 

In compositions of this class, much depeiids oH the k«ppy 
selection of a subject. Many err in supposing, that an or»- 
tion should have declamation rather than argument, orna- 
ment rather than sense. In opposition to this, it should 
always be remembered, that it is a production luldress^d bbth 
to the understanding and the imagination. InstieAd then of 
selecting a subject, which may Ifford opportunity for con- 
testing some disputed point, it should be 6ne which re<]^ire8 
a statement and elucidation 6f idterbsting faetif alid princi- 
pies — a course of calm, dignified and persuMive reascming. 
At the same time, it should dlow of fine writing. There 
should be opportunity for description and pathos ; for his* 
torical and classical allusions and illustrations, and for com- 
prehensive and ennobling views. It should adn^it also unity 
of plan. The style of orations should be eleVated and ele- 
gant; the forms of expression manly and dignified, aiid at 
the same time characterized by force* and vivacity. The 
ornament should be of a high kind — such as einnobles and 
exalts the subject. DiiTuseness, as has beei^ ri^&iarKed, is 
also desirable. 

Selections from difTereni authors, sheWitig the qualities of 
style mentioned in th^ di^rent sections 6f this clmpter, are 
found aniong the Exercises. (Ex. on Chap^ 6.) 

In coi^ctuding the ^ttbmpt, that has kiow bieen made, to ^ 
state the pl-incipled and ^ules of com|k)sitidn iii English, I 
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would enforce ihe following g^erai direietions for Ibrmii^ 
« good style. 

1. Be familiar with the he4% modela of style. 

In obseirving this iiyuiH><iQn, the attention phpuld no 
doobi be principally directefl to $he bept M^ifera of the pref>> 
dot day. There an^ pecutiaritlas of styl^, which chara(>. 
terize the. pro^nctiqiiir of d^rent periods^ no less than of 
dii^rent individuals; and tp he esteemed a good writer 
some regard must he paid to the literary taste of the age 
The inquiries may here, arisis, what is the character of th* 
prevalent style ^f our times; and wl^e may the best moflels 
of Willing be fpu&d^ W't^ the vi^w of nmp fully auawerr 
ing these iiiquifieft^ I sbaU her^ iptrodnc^ a abort accpunt 
of siome iMromneM ^apg«a u^ the ^yl^ ^f £|iglish writers* 

if we go baek to the tim^ qf jfli^l^ei, ^nd farrow, and 
TayWr, we find pf evale^t a rqugHi plfin ^d energetic wanr 
ner of writing. The literary men of that period were men 

of thonghtr Hmmg bu^ few li^M^fp^ ^bope jiftc^H of ' 
aooesa^ they relied cbiefiy m i)^ r^aoi^q^ ^f ^heir 99^9 
niindfl. Bonce timif cfmc^i^ipna wep:e difi^wQt, and their 

eiiprfisaio^ ure. nwkfd. by the freshness an^d slve^h of 
originality, of thought. At |fae ^m^ *time> fnopi t)ieM: familr 
iarity .With.&ieek.fnd I»ati9l Uffir^tfKre^ a^d from their ocoa- 
sionaUy. composiAg io the latter of th^se lawui^jf^, t)iey 
aoquked ^ harness 'aiid s^i^Jiefa 4if ^i^re^p^. Qisnce the 
atyle of the period may be- ohnvacteri^d as fibrpible wd 
flfem el^aled^ hut at thei'faiDe ti^sw harah a^d labored. 
, 44iothnr peiiud in the hiafpry <^ £ugUsh style, yfp^hj of 
ouit < pariii^ular netM* ^ the.jreign ef Qu^n AuAee The 
wrii«s!aefUiat^gc4den age were Wished scbplars-r-meQof 
kDoiffiledge, wit and letoemeu^ aii4 we admire their sl^^U 
in the use of words, their rieh, 6gaxfs\\ve languag9> aii<} the 
aoflotiweatf atid harmony of Iheir pari^- W^ are ple^iae^ 
ako with the thqughta wbMb th^ Qonftfi tP m^ mi^yf^ 
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the allusions and bappj illustrations, with which these 
thoughts are embellished. At the same time, we discern a 
marked difference between these writers and those before 
mentioned in their intellectual resources and energies. 
There is less of boldness of conception, less of comprehen- 
siveness and exaltation of view, less of freedom of expressidn. 
The style of the latter period seems formed in one uniform 
mould, and the different vrr iters exhibit not so mtich the 
characteristic marks of their own peculiar manner of thinfc- 
ing, as they do a (Conformity to some established standard. 

That the influence of the polish and refinement of this 
period was most favorable,' cannot be doubted. English 
style acquired an ease and elegance,' wiiidh it had never 
possessed. Its forms of expression were idiomatic, its orna^ 
ment had simplicity and beauty. The' permanent influence 
of this progress has been feU in the inaprovement of our 
. language itself. ' 

But if we admit that the improvenients \h oufr language 
made at this period, and the ease and beauty of expression 
introduced, compensate for want of boldness and vigor of 
thought and expression, it must still be ^allowed, that the 
eilfect of thfi dose'imitatton of these polished writers was in- 
jurious. For many years fbllowirig the |)eriod of which we 
haVe last spdken, there was manifestly too great ambition 
^mong^ writers, to forin their style on th«e friodel 6f Addison- 
ian ease and simplicity. Hence freedom from fktilts, a neg- 
ative sort of excellence, was the object at which they aimed ^ 
and in their painlul efforts for polish ahd' refinement of style, 
they forgotf' to think for themselves, and > nobly s^oak their 
thoughts. Such, with fe^' exceptk>)i8, w«is ^he ehara^tm* orf* 
'Englksh-writers for t^any'years following th% time of Addiacni. 

Within the last. thirty y6at*s, another change in English 
vtyle has been grad«Hilfy making progress. The iienreleBB 
{>olish and refiaeliient of the former period, have been giving 
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^M tO'4i!r6elfMf6s,vUid dfairfiiiesB, wBtiiSttetkgih of «xi>re6si<m. 
Ift tkese trait6 of style, w« seemp to be going back to the 
tiifeies of Hooker aiid Bartow. But the impTOTemeuts of 
mterveAing ferieds have not been lost. Our language has 
become ttiore defitike hi the use of wofds, more harmonious 
m itfr somids, and more eojpious in ks terms. 

The good writer of the present day seems erer to write 
Qffder^ a degree of exoitetnent. He is full of his subject, and 
his attention ifs directed, to what he shall say, father than to 
the manner of conveying his thoughts. His expressions 
hare an air of originality about them. There is no toil- 
some selection of words, no labored composition of senten- 
ces, no high wrought ornament ; but the words, and senten- 
eeS| and ornMnents, are such as most naturally and obvious- 
ly present themselves to the exdted mind. If a word is 
more expressive of his meaning than any other, he uses it, 
though il may never have been introduced to so good com«- 
pany before. If a form of ^sentenee occurs to him, which is 
more easy and idiomatifc than another, he adopts it, and 
etops not to inquire whether it end in a trisyllable, or a mon- 
osyllable. If a figaralive expression strikes htm as perti^ 
nent tod happy, he uses itj and leaves it for others to exam- 
iae, whether it be ifi^nd' in the numbers of the Spectator, 
and have the authority of classical writers fyt its support. 
In i^iort, instead of imitating the style of any other writef 
as his guide, he has a st^ of his OMm, and observes the 
maxim of Hevaoe in the literal use of the term, 
JtU^hiS -ad^SBhu jttrare in verba magigtri. 

The most chilracteristic faults of the prevalent style of the 
present day, are incorrectness and affectation df streA^h^ 
l!tioogh we could not condemn the writer, who, borne along 
by the rapid and Impetuotrs flow of his thoughts, disdains 
the restrmhts Of minor rhetorical rules, yet theref are cfer-t 
tai^ linsfts, beyond which notontef can pass without censnrei 
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Nq one. can be e9tee«ied a-^goqd writer, whose osuumer <tf 
writing is not perspicuous. Hence no rule, the ohserrance 
of which is essential io perspicuity, can he violated withr 
out the charge of iucorreetness. If a writer usea wocds m 
a foreign or improper, signification, no eE9i>ellBnoe can atoi«6 
for these defects. If, in the composition of his senteocesi, 
he neglects to observe those rules, which require unity and 
a right arrangement of the several clauses and parts, to that 
degree which produces obscurity, he cannot receive the name 
of a good writer. It is too often the cape, that modern wrir 
ters, in the haste and ardor with which they CQmppse, ace 
guilty of violations of these rules. 

The other fault which has been mentionofi, is an affectar 
tion of strength of expression. This arises from the pro- 
pensity, so natural to man, of gping to extremes. Because 
strength is a characteristic of the style of the good writer of 
' the present day, maory are evidently laboring hard, through 
their whole composition, ibr its attainment. - They are ever 
seeking after new a^d ibrcible ibroia of expression, and 
seeching for striking and daszlijag illustrations. What is 
thus unnatural and forced must ever be .disgusting. . 

In answer to the inquiry, where these models of writing 
are to be fonnd, the etudy of w^ieh may aid in acquiring 
the ^tyle of the present rday, I would.; first direct the atten- 
tion /to the literary *Reyiews of tM time. This class of 
writings not only contains the best part of the literature of 
the age, but has done much towards the improvement of 
our style. Especially has the Edinburgh Review contribu- 
ted viuoh to thia object « It. was the first to lead. the. way 
in that fearlessness and boldness ^of thought. and expression, 
which hajre succeeded to the lameness ai;id exces^ivje polish 
of a former period. . The Orations fund populM" Addresses of • 
the day, may be mentioned as another, plass of yfriimgs fur- 
nishing, models of good .writing.. Bjut .1 would recommend 
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to faimwiio' wenid Mcpiine'a good aHfie, that ' instead of ootv- 
fining Ibe 'attention <i> niQ^elb of good wviling of tly» present 
ddy, he goback to an-carMef period in Bngii)di'Hter«lure. 
Let hinl study the wof ks of those great men of fofmer itty^y 
wbo, cooscrous of an intelleotaal supremacy, stood fortivwitii 
a noble sj^it of independence and iBelf-reliaace, as thb 
guides and instFiictors of their time&; and who, feeling the 
responsH>iiity attached to their high gifts and attainments, 
sought not the praises Of their coAtem^ot*aries only, but, to 
ttse the noMe language of Milton, ** that lasting fame and 
perpetuity of praise which God and good men haire consentedi 
shall be the reward of those whose published labors advance 
the good of mankind." He will indeed find in these wri- 
tings^ inefegancies lind inaccuractes of expression ; — he will 
meet wdrds and phrases which wiU appear to him strange and 
uncouth ; but these deficiencies are amply compensated by a 
nc^le freedom and strength of thought, and a richness and di- 
rectness of expression. Let him then study these models, that 
his mind may become assimilated to theirs^ — that he may be 
actuated by the same spirit, and shew forth the same energy. 

2. Compose frequently and with care. 

It should be remembered by all those who would attain 
a good style, that every good writer has made himself such^ 
Instructors and works on Rhetoric may point out excellen- 
ces, and give cautions, but they can never make good wri- 
ters. A good style can be attained only by writing fre- 
quently and with care. 

But it is not etfottgh that efforts be made ; they Should be 
>v*Il-dir*ctcd. The first object of attention should jbe to ac- 
quire a distinct and well-matured view of the subject. ' In 
this way a degree of interest in it will be excited, and the 
words aiid expressions, ^hich offer themselves to the exci- 
ted mind in conveying what it distinctly sees, will ordinari- 
ly be the best. Th«re'will; it is- true, in the e^rts of the 
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jottng Wfliier, be maoowraBces «nd. «tai*tbiB» of wwkm^ bnl 
these m^ be removed in revbal. Thmee ia denger, faoimv» 
er, kflt, in thta fevisal, am attonpt to refine and. poiish do* 
wirof the .force and originidky of the espreanoiis. Il is betii- 
ter meisely to correct inaecaraoies, and t& leave a higher 
degree of polish to be aitained by an iiDprorenent of the 
taete» re«dt>ng fimn the study of good moMs. Let not 
then the young writer direct his efforts for hnprorement sotsa^ 
ly to the choice of his words^ or the composition of hts 8ei>* 
tences^ oar waste, them in a search after figurative expres- 
sions and the (Nrneinents of style. Let him rather aim. at the 
atlaimneal of distinct yiewa of his. subject, and the clear 
aed fercibltt exhihilion ol these views to others. 

When a good stylo has been formed, it ia still of impor* 
tance lo compose oecasionally wtth\ case and attention. 
The stylo ef en indiriduAl in some respects resembles the 
hand-writkig. K he acquires the ability of writing a fair 
/tind l^ible hand, and afli^wards, in the hurry of biisuiess» is 
led to write ra|>idly and cardessly, his hand-writing will de- 
tertoralev If her eotttinnes to bestow on it a nseai share of 
attention, it will rejaam the seme. If occasionally he 
wnites wiUi attentien, and labors to in^oye it, he will im- 
proive it The same is teue of style ; and since, in the dis- 
ctatge of the oommoa duties of a profession, it may be dif- 
fikinlt to dein6te attention to the manner of con^^sition, it 
ma|r be wnH oecaflmifdly ti» discuss and exhibit some sub- 
ject with more than usual care. 

• Agieod s^le i& aa attaiement, which amply, repays all the 
efibtt tibftt is. here enioined. It is to^the- scholar, a coiisum- 
mntion of his: inteUeotuial discipliae and acqitireiiients. He, 
wfho in this land of free institutions hddfi.an ablis' pen, has a 
weapon, of powerfiajr efficacy both foi: defepfse add attack ; 
aitd.ii! this wei^Mm be Wiolded with homac^ wd p«ftriotio mo'» 
t»tes,.he who) wields .it) may become a ffkdil^ b^i^aeibor 
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FmST, therefore, every morning, make your private prayer unto 
Almighty Grod, give him thanks for his protection of you Uie night 
past, imd that he hath brought you to tlie morning, and desire him 
to bless and direct you by his grace and providence that day, and to 
^ireserve you from the evils and dangers of it, and to keep you in 
obedience to him. i 

Secolidly, a little before you go to bed, make again your private 
prayers to God, returning him thanks for his protection, and for 
bringing you to the end of the day ; desire him to forgive you the 
sins and failings of the day, and beg his protection ovef yOu the night 
following. 

Always be attentive to your prayers, and keep your ihind upon 
the business you are about, with all due seriousness And solemness, 
without playing or staring about, or thinking of other matters ; for 
you must remember that in prayer you are speaking to the great 
God of heaven and earth, that doth not only see and observe yodr 
outward carriage, but also the very ' thoughts of your hearts and 
mind. 

Let no occasibn whatsoever hinder you from your private, coti:- 
stant devotion toward Almighty God, but be steady and fijced, and 
resofved in it; and not go about any business of importance (but 
only reading of a chapter, whereof in the next) till you have performed 
this. duty; and although it tie upon the Lord's Day, when you go 
to public prayers, morning and afternoon, and though there be morn- 
ing and evening prayers m tiie schools or college where you live, 
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yet this mut not make yoa omit your private <ievotiona ; for it ranot 
be a eolemn and aacred employment, as a great and necessary means 
of your protection, and blessing, and safety, the ensuing day 9r 
night. I was ever distrustful of the success of that business which 
I undertook before I commended myself and affairs to Almighty 
God in my private merging pray^ra. 

Let all your thoughts and words be full of reverence ; think not 
of him lightly, npr speak of him, nor use his name vainly ; consider, 
it is he by whose mercy and goodness you live and have all the 
blessings and comforts you enjoy, and that can call them away from 
' you at his pleasure ; it is he that knows all your thoughts, words 
and actions, and discerns whether they are such as -are decent, be- 
coming, and suitable to his will and presence ; it is he that sees you 
though you see him not, and this is the reason of the third com- 
mandment, whereby you are forbidden to take ins name in vain. 

Mnaf,y9i^. I, A^ Myunction to pray ^yery ipiwrning, witi ft^l^f 
•tateipent pf thf ol^pta of pioming pfi^ye?. 

. S^ An inJHQotiw to prqy ^ th9 evfnltig, ^nd ike ^jj^i^fs^ of c^oM^ 
prayer. • 

3. Pireptiops 9^iQi^ con4pct ^ww tiwe of v^^^h w^ ^ n^tson 

vssig^ed. 

A. Injunction to hp nnifninn and atnct in ^ obs^rvwcfi cf th^ 4uty, 
en%ce4 by a ^^irenc? to the Hunter's ^i^perience. 

5. Injunctions as to the general state of the tboqghts and feUpga 
towfu-ds Qod, with the reasons signed. 

In looking at this analysis, it \a obvipuff, (hat thougb the different 
paragraph? are diptinct from ?ach other, they are connected together 
hy theiT g^if etal helping on th^ leading deaigi^ of the writer ; — they 
^1 te^^ to enfprce the cpnstant and right pi^rfoirpa^ai^fs^ pf th^ duty 
of prayei;. We arft aJso led to notice ihp directness mid pifc^Ucily, 
which are found both in the thoughts and expressions. The am^ljl- 
^C9tipn> for the ^ost part expJanatpry; so f*r aa r^^sons arf as- 
«ign^d, they «re briefly pUt^^, and ai;e such as commend themselves 
tp tjh? good seofe ^nd the mona feelings of thfi neader. T>e pMWg^ 
l^^tis^^ted if^t^ ^An^le of 4id?^tijB preceptive writing. 
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Daify Prm^er **-^ Evening, 

Let tui Aow consider another p&tt ot the day wMck ia favorable to 
the duty of prayet; We mean the evening. 'This season, like the 
tnoming, is ealm and qui^t. Our labors are ended. The bustle 6f 
life id gone by. "Hi^ distracting glare of the day has vanished. 
The darkness which surtoUnds us favors seriousness, composure, and 
4K>Iemnity. At night the eafth fades from our isight, and nothing of 
creatioh ia left to ttls but the starry heaveki$, so vast, so magnificent, 
so setebe, lis if tb guide Up our thoughte above AH earthly thing* to 
God aiid immortality. ^ ' 

This period should in part be given to player, aj it iiimishea a 
variety of deVotional topics and excitements. The evening is the, 
close of an important division of time,' and is therefore a fit and nat- 
ural season for stopping ahd looking back oil the d^y. And can we 
ever look bAck on a day, which bears no Witnesd to God, and lays 
no claim to our gratitude .^ Who is it that stfengtbens us for daily 
labor, ^ves us daily bread, continues our friends and common 
pleasures, and grants us the privilege of retiring, kfter the* cares of 
the day, to a quiet and beloved home ? 

The review of the day will often suggest not only these ordinary - 
benefits, but peculiar proofs of God^s goodness, uflldoked for suc- 
cesses, singular concurrences of favorable events, singular blessings 
sent to our friends^ or hew and powerful aids tb our own virtue, 
which call for peculiar thankfulness. And shall all these benefits 
pass aWay unnoticed .' Shall we retire to repose as insensible as the 
wearied brute .' How fit and natural is it to close with pious ao- 
kiiowtedgilaent ^at day whi^h ha^ been filled wi& diving benefi- 
cence! 

But the evening Is the titfae lo review, hot ohl;^ our blessings, but 
our lections. A irefiecting' inlnd will haturally remember at this 
hour that another day is gone, and gone to testify of us to our Judge. 
How naturil and useftil to Inquire what report H has carried to 
heaven ! Perhaps we have the satisfkction of looking back on a day 
which in its general tenor has been iniaoc«^t and pore, which, 
bating begun with God*s praise, ha^ Wn it^rH as m {us presence ; 
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which has proved the ' reality of our principles in temptation > and 
shall such a day end witfiout gratefully acknowledging Him in whose 
strength we have been strong, and to whom we owe the powers and 
opportunities of Christian improvement ? 

But no day will present to us recollections of purity unmixed 
with sin. Conscience, if. sufiered to inspect i^thfully and speak 
plainly, will recount irregular desires and defective motives, talents 
. wasted and time misspent; and shall we let the day pass from us 
without penitently confessing our ofiences to Him who has witne8»- 
ed them, and who has promised pardon to true repentance ? Shall 
we retire to rest with a burden of imlamented and unforgivea guilt 
upon our consciences ? Shall we leave these stains to spread ovey 
and smk into the soul ? 

A rfeligious recollection of o jr lives is one of the chief instruments 
of piety. If possible, no day should end without it. If we take no 
« account of our sins on the day on which they are committed, can we 
hope that they will recur to us at a more distant period, that we shall 
watch against them to-morrow, or that we shall gain the strength to 
resist them, which we will not implore .' 

The evening is a fit time fo|: prayer, not only as it ends the day, 
but as it immediately precedes the period of repose. The hour of 
activity having passed, we aie soon to sink into insensibility and 
sleep. How fit that we resign ourselves to the care of that Being 
who never sleeps, to whom the darkness is as the light, and whose 
providence is our only safety! How fit to entreat him that he 
would keep us to another day ; or, if our bed should prove our grave, 
that he would give us a part in the resurrection of the just, and 
awake us to a purer and immortal life ! Let our praydrs, like the 
ancient sacrifices, ascend morning and evening. Let our days begin 
and end with God. 

CLANKING. 

Remarks. This passage is an example of didactic persuasive 
writing, but it is not sufficiently extended to bring to view the plan 
and other peculiarities of this class of compositions. In the remarks 
made upon it, the attention will be principally directed to the ampli- 
fication. 

» 

1. The evening is a part of the day in itself favorable to the duty 
of prayer. Under this head,, the amplification is of the nature of 
proof, bemg an enumeration of those circumstances favorable to 
devotion, which are peculiar to the close of the day. These circum- 
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■tances are matten of common observation, and do not require to be 
Bubptantiated by authorities or arguments of any kind. The bare 
suggestion of them is aU that is necessary and all that is attempted. 
2. ^he eyening offers several topics and excitements favorable to 
devotion. 

Of these topics, the review of mercies common and special received 
during the day, is first mentioned. The amplification here consists 
of a brief enumeration, of these mercies, with appeals to~ our gratitude 
and to our sense of what is fit and natural to man in the relation 
which he sustains to his Heavenly Benefactor. 

Another topic which offers itself is a review of our actions. Here 
a reference is made to our condition as accountable beings, and we 
are led to consider what report respecting our conduct, the day has 
borne to Heaven. Wherein we have been kept from wrong and en- 
abled to do right, we are gratefully to acknowledge Him, in whose 
strength we have been strong. Wherein we have done wrong, we ' 
are penitently to confess our sins and to seek forgiveness. Here 
also the amplification consists of an appeal to our emotions of grati- 
tude, to our conscience, and to our self-interest. In connection with 
the last consideration, the writer is led to speak of a religious recol- 
lection of our lives as an instrument of piety. 

Another distinct topic is now mentidned. The evening precedes 
the period of repose. This lays the foundation of an appeal to what 
is fit — to what our own safety and welfare require. We are to sink 
into a state of insensibility and sleep. Shall we not commit our- 
selves to the care of that Being, who never slumbers nor sleeps ? 



EXERCISE III, 
Defence of Literary Studies in Men of Business, 

Among the cautions which prudence and worldly wisdom inculcate 
on the young, or at least among those sober truths which experience 
oflen pretends to have acquired, is that danger which is said to result 
from the pursuit of letters and of science, in men destined for the la- 
bors of business, for the active exertions of professional life. The 
abstraction of learning, the speculations of science, and the visionary 
excursions of fancy, are fatal, it. is said, to the steady pursuit of com- 
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mon objects, to the habits of plodding industry which ordinary brol- 
ness demands. The fineness of mind which is created or increased 
by the study of letters, or the admiration of the arts, is supposed to 
faicapacitate a man for the drudgery by which professional eminence 
is gained; as a nicely tempered edge applied to a coarse and rugged 
material is unable to perform what a more common instrument 
would have successfully achiered. A young man destined for law 
or commerce is advised to look only into his folio of precedents, or 
his method of book-keeping ; and dulness is pointed to his homage, 
as that benevolent goddess, under whose protection the honors of 
station and the blessings of opulence are to be attained; while 
learning and genius are proscribed as leading their votaries to bar- 
ren indigence and merited neglect. 

In doubting the truth of these assertions, I think I shall not enter- 
tain any hurtful degree of skepticism, becaase the general current 
of o^nion seems of late years to have set too strongly in the contrary 
direction ; and one may endeavor to prop the falling cause of litera- 
ture without being accused of blamable or dangerous partiality. 

In the examples which memory and experience produce of idle- 
ness, of dissipation, and of poverty, brought on by indulgence of 
literary or poetical enthusiasm, the evidence must necessarily be on 
one side of the qaestion only. Of the few whom' learning or genius 
has led astray^ the ill success or the ruin is marked by the celebrity 
of the 'sufferer. Of die many who have been as doll as they were 
profligate, and as ignorant as they were poor, the fate is unknown, 
from the insignificance of those by whom it was endured. If we 
may reason a priori on the matter, the chance, I think, should be on 
the side of literature. 

In young minds of any vivacity, there is a natural aversidn to the 
drudgery of business, which ifi eeldoBx oveicome, till the efferves- 
cence of youth is allayed by the progress of time and habit, or till 
that very Warmth i^ enlisted on the side of their profession, by the 
opening prospects of ambition or emolument. From this tyranny, 
as youth conceives it, of attention and of labor, relief is commonly 
sought from some favorite avocation or amusement, for which a 
young man either finds or steals a portion of his time, either patiently 
plods through his iask, in expectation of its approach, or anticipates 
its arrival by deserting his work before the legal period for amuse- 
ment is arrived. It may fidrly be questioned, whether the most in- 
nocent oC those amusements,, is either so honorable or so sale aa. thft 
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avocation of learning or of science. Of minds uninformed and 
gross, whom youthful spirits agitate, but fancy and feeling have no 
power to impel, the amusement will generally be either boisterous 
or effeminate, will either dissipate their attention or weaken their 
force. The employment of a young man's vacant hours is oflen too 
little attended to by those rigid masters, who exact the most scrupu- 
lous observance of the periods destined for business. The waste of 
time is undoubtedly a very calculable loss ; but the waste or the 
depravation of mind is a loss of much higher denomination. The 
votary of study, or the enthusiast of lancy, may incur the first, but the 
latter will be suffered chiefly by him whom ignorance or want of 
imagination has lefl to the grossness of mere sensual enjoyments. 

In this, as in other respects, the love of letters is friendly to sober 
manners and virtuous conduct, which in every profession is the road 
to success and to respect. Without adopting the common-place re- 
flections against some particular departments, it must be allowed, 
that in mere men of business there is a certain professional rule of 
right, which is not always honorable, and though meant to be selfish, 
very seldom profits. A superior education generally corrects this, 
by opening the mind to different motives of action, to the feelings of 
delioacy, tiie sense of honor, and a contempt of wealth, when earned 
by a desertion of those principles. 

To the improvement of our faculties as well as of our principles, . 
the love of letters appears to be favorable. Letters require a certain 
<BOFt of application, though of a kind perhaps very different from that 
which business would recommend. Granting that they are unprof- 
itable in themselves, as that word is used in the language of the 
world, yet, as developing the powers of thought and reflection, they 
may be an amusement of some use, as those sports of children in 
whicli numbers are used to familiarize them to the elements of 
arithmetic. They give room for the exercise of that discernment, 
that comparison of objects, that distinction of causes which is to in- 
crease the skill of the physician, to guide the* speculations of the 
merchant, and to prompt the arguments of the lawyer ; and though 
some professions employ but very few faculties of the mind, yet 
there is scarce any branch of business in which a mau who can think 
will not excel him who can only labor. We shall accordingly find, 
in many departments where learned information seemed of all qual- 
itiefl Hm least necessary, that those Who possessed it in a degree 
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above their fellows, have found, from that very circamstance, tiie 
road to eminence and wealth. 

But I must often repeat, that wealth does not necessarily-create 
happiness, nor confer dignity ; a truth which it may he thought dec- 
lamation to insist on, which the present time seems particularly to 
require being told. 

The love of letters is connected with an independence and delica- 
cy of mind, which is a great preservative against that servile hom- 
age which abject men pay to fortune ; and there is a certain, classi- 
cal pride, which from the society of Socrates and Plato, Cicero and 
Atticus, looks down with an honest disdain on the wealth-blown in- 
sects of modern times, neither enlightened by knowledge nor ennobled 
by virtue. 

In the possession, indeed, of what he has attained, in that rest and 
retirement from his labors, with the hopes of which his fatigues were 
lightened and his cares were smoothed, the mere man of business 
frequently undergoes sufiering, instead of finding enjoyment. To 
be busy as one ought is an easy art ; but to know how to be idle is 
a very superior accomplishment. This difficulty is much increased 
with persons to whom the habit of employment has made some active 
exertion necessary ; who cannot sleep contented in the torpor of in- 
dolence, or amuse themselves with those lighter trifles in which, he, 
who inherited idleness as he did fortune from his ancestors, has been 
accustomed to find amusement. The miseries and misfortunes of 
the " retired pleasures " of men of business have been frequently 
matter of speculation to the moralist, and of ridicule to the wit. But 
he who has mixed general knowledge with professional skill, and 
literary amusements with professional labor, will have some stock 
wherewith to support him in idleness, some spring for his mind 
when unbent from business, some employment for those hours which 
retirement or solitude has lefl vacant and unoccupied. Indepen- 
dence in the use of one*s time is not the least valuable species of 
freedom. This liberty the man of letters enjoys; while the igno- 
rant and the illiterate oflen retire from the thraldom of business only 
to become the slaves of languor, intemperance or vice. 

But the situation in which the advantages of that endowment of 
mind, which letters bestow, are chiefly conspicuous, is old age, when 
a man's society is necessarily circumscribed, and his powers of ac- 
tive enjoyment are unavoidably diminished. Unfit for the bustle <^ 
afiairs, and the amusements of his youth, an old man, Sf he has no 
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source of mental exertion or employment, oflen settles into the 
gloom of melanoholy and peevishness, o^ petrifies his fe^ings by 
habitual intojcication. From a^ old man whose gratifications were 
solely derived from those sensual appetites which time bias blunted, 
or from those trivial amusements of which youth only can share, 
age has cut off almost every source of enjoyment. But to him who 
has stored his mind with the information, and can still employ it in 
the amusement of' lettei^, this blank of life is admirably fiUed up. 
He acts, he thinks, and he feeUi with that literary world whose 
society he can at all times enjoy. There is perhaps no state more 
capable of comfort to ourselves, or more attractive of veneration from 
others, than that which such an old age affords ; it is then the twi- 
light of the passions, when they are mitigated but not extinguished, 
and spread their gentle influence over the evening of our day, in 

alliance with reason and in amity vrjfh virtue. M4.cxsitzi£. 

« 

Remarks apd Analysis. In . examining the preceding example of 
Argimientative writing, our principal object of attention will be the 
plan or management of. the subject. 

The Introduction consists of an indirect statement of the question 
to be agitated. We are told how those have thought. and reasoned 
whose opinions are opposed to the opinions of the writer. This 
statement is distinctly, and fairly, and skilfully mode. Our literary 
taste is gratified by the illustrations and ornaments of lai^ruage which 
are found. Our curiosity is roused, and we are ready to enter with 
interest on the proposed investigation. It should be noticed, that 
there is no formal statement ^of the proposition which is to be sup- 
ported, but that it is clearly and happily implied in the intioduetozy 
paragraphs. 

After the introduction, follows the refutation (^ an objection. 
That this is the proper place for considering the objection stated, is 
evident, since, had it been unnoticed, or its refutation deferred to 
the close of the Essay, the minds of readers might have been pre- 
vented by itn influeoce from giving due weight to the aiguments ad- 
duced. There are two modes of refuting objections ; one, by deny- 
ing the premises from which a conclusion is drawn — the. other, by 
showing that the conclusion does not truly follow from the premises;- 

The objection hers considered is -^ that fiicts establish the oppo- 
site of the opinion advuieed by the writeT<*-of coarse, the ppinion 
€an have no good foundation. To refute the 'objection, the premise 
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is denied. Facte are otherwise, says the writer, and a satiafafttbiy 
reason is assigned, why a different impression as to the hearing of 
facte on the case has prevailed. Haying assigned this reason, the 
writer leaves the point at issue as to facte in the case, to he deter- 
mined hy the observation and the good sense of his readers. 

Having thus introduced his subject to our attention, stoting by 
implication the proposition to be examined, and having removed an 
objection, which presented itself at the threshold, the writer now 
enters on the direct examination of his subject. 

' The following proposition is supported. Men of business may 
advantageously devote a portion of their time to literary pursuite. 

1st Argument. Young men of business should engage in literary 
studies, since in them is found a pleasant relaxation and security^ 
against hurtful indulgences. 

2d Argument. Young men d business should engage in literary 

' studies, because in this way they acquire a refinement and exaltation 

of mind which raises them above grovelling and selfish principles 

and conduct. 

3d Argument. Young men of business should engage in literary 
studies, because the cultivation of letters is fiivorable to the improve- 
ment of the mind. 

4th Argument. A man of business should engage in literary pur- 
suite, becaase in this way he acquires an • independence of feeling 
which prepares him to enjoy his wealth. Without cultivation of 
mind and a literary taste, the retirement of the man of wealth is wea- 
risome and disgusting to him. 

5th Argument. Men of business should cultivate letters that they 
may find in them grateful employment for old age. 

' This is the plan. Upon examination, we find that it conforms to 
the directions given in the text-book. The several heads are distinct 
from each other. They have a similar bearing on the leading propo- 
sition to be supported, and taken together, they give a unity to the 
subject. 

Tlie kind of argument here used, is the argument from cause to 
efiect. Di^epent reasons are stated, which account for and support 
the assertion that is made, and which forms the leading proposi- 
tion. 

Iiet us ikow take a nearer view of these different argumente, and 
■eeii^what waj they are supported. Under the first argument, the 
reasoning is as follows: 1. Young men in business will have relax* 
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ation and. amusement: 2. Unless those of a salutary kind are pfo- 
videdy they will fall into such as are hurtful. Hence the importance 
of their heing directed to literary pursuits, which tniiy interest and 
benefit them. It may be asked. On what authority do these asser- 
tions of the writer rest? How do we know thai young men thu» 
will have relaxatioii and amusement ? and that unless those of a salu- 
tary kind are provided, they will fall into such as are hurtful? *I 
answer, that these asserUons rest on the common observation and 
experience of men. Hence the writer takes it for granted that those 
whom he addresses will yield their assent to his premises, and 
consequently, if his conclusion is correctly drawn, will acknowledge 
the reality of his argument. 

In analyzing the second 'argument, the inquiry arises. How is it 
known that literary studies give refinement and elevation to the 
mind, raising it above low and grovelling pursuits ? Here the appeal 
is to consciousness. Men, who have thus cultivated their intellec- 
tual powers are conscious, when they look in upon the operations 
of their own minds, that these salutary influences have been exerted 
updn them. 

The third argument, which asserts that the love of letters is favor- 
able to the cultivation of the intellectual powers, rests principally 
upon experience and observation. There is also found an illustra- 
tion, which is of an analogic^ kind. It is where the writer refers 
to those sports of children, which familiarize them with the elemente 
of arithmetic. This argument from analogy may be looked upon as 
an appeal to the common sense of the readers. 

The remaining arguments rest in like manner on appeals to ex- 
perience, observation, common sense and consciousness, and it is not 
necessary to analyze them. The student, in the analysis which has 
been made, has had an opportunity of seeing some of the grounds on 
which assertions and reasonings are founded. 
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£X£RaiS£ IV. 



' Fortitude of the Indiam Chanuter* 

A PARTY of the Seneca Indians came to war against the Katawbas, 
bitter enemies to each other. In the woods the former discovered 
a sprightly warrior belonging to tlie latter, hunting in their usual 
light drew : on his perceiving them, he sprang off for a hollow rock 
four or five miles distant, as they intercepted him from running 
homeward. He *wa8 so extremely swifl and skilful with the gun^ 
as to kill seven of them in the running light before they were able 
to surround and take him. They carried him to their country in sad 
triumph; but though he had filled them with uncommon grief 
and shame for the loss of so many of their kindred, yet the love of 
martial virtue induced them to treat him, during their long journey, 
with a great deal more civility than if he had acted the part of a 
coward. 

The women and children, when they met him at their several 
towns, beat him and whipped him in as severe a manner as the .oc- 
casion required, according to their law of justice; and at .last he 
was formally condemned to die by the fiery torture. It might rea- 
sonably be imagined, that what he had for some time gone through, 
by being fed with a scanty hand, a tedious march, lying at night 
on the bare ground, exposed to the changes of the weather, with his 
arms and legs extended in a pair of rough stocks, and suffering such 
punishment on his entering into their hostile towns, as a prelude to 
th(»e sharper torments to which he was destined, would have so nn* 
paired his health, and afiected his imagination, as to have sent him 
to his long sleep, out of the way of any more sufferings. 

Probably this would have been the case with the major part of 
white people under similar circumstances; but I never knew this 
with any of the Indians; and this cool-headed, brave warrior, did 
' not deviate from their rough lessons of martial virtue, but acted his 
part so well as to surprise and sorely vex his numerous enemies : — 
for when they were t|diing him unpinioned, in their wild parade, to 
the place of torture, which lay near the river, he suddenly dashed 
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down those who stood in his way, sprung ofF, and plunged into the 
water, swimming anderneath like an otter, only rising to take breath, 
till he reached the opposite shore. 

He ascended the steep bank, bat though he had good reason to be 
in a hurry, as many of the enemy were in the water, and *otliers 
running, like blood-hounds, in pursuit of him, and the bullets flying 
around him from the time he took to the river, yet his heart did not 
allow him to leave .them abruptly. He chose to take leave in a for-' 
mal manner, in return for the extraordinary favors they had done, 
and Intended to do him. So stopping a moment, he bid them defi- 
ance, in the genuine style of Indian gallantry, he put up the shrill 
warwhoop, as his last salute, till some more convenient opportunity 
offered, and darted off in the manner of a beast broke loose firom its 
torturing enemies. 

He continued his speed, so as to run, by about midnight of the 
same day, as far as his eager pursuers were two days in reaching. 
There he rested, till he happily discovered five of those Indians who 
had pursued him : — he lay hid a little way off their camp, till they 
were sound asleep. Every circumstance of his .situation occurred to 
him and inspired him with heroism. He wai naked, torn, and hungry, 
and his enraged enemies were come up- with him ; but there was now 
every thing to relieve his wants, and a fair opportunity to save his life, 
and get great honor and sweet revenge by cutting them off. — Resolu- 
tion, a convenient spot, and sudden surprise, would effect the main 
object of all his wishes ai\d hopes. 

He accordingly crept, took one of their tomahawks, and killed them 
all on the spot — clothed himself, and took a choice gun, and as much 
ammunition and provision as he could well carry in a running moich. 
He set off afresh with i light heart, and did not sleep fbr several suc- 
cessive nights, except when he reclined as u«ial, a little before day, 
with his back to a tree. 

As it were by instinct, when he found he was free from the pursu- ' 
ing enemy, he made directly to the very place where he had been 
taken prisoner and doomed to the fiery torture, afler having killed 
seven of his enemies. The bodies of these he dug up, burnt them 
to ashes7 and went home in safety with singular triumph. Other 
pursuing enemies came, on the evening of the second day-, to the 
camp o^ their dead people, when the' sight gave them a greater 
shock than they ever had known before. In their chilled war coun- 
cil they concluded that as he had done such surprising things in his 
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defence before he was cftptivated, and eyen after that) in his naked 
condition, he mnot snreljr be an enemy wizard ; and that, as he was 
now well armed, he would destroy them all should tRey continue the 
pursuit : — * they therefore very prudently returned heme. 

Abair. 

Remarks. In analyzing thui example of narrative^writing, our atp 
tention is first to i>e directed to the leading p^ppee of the writer. 
This CTidently is to tell us of the successful escape of a young Indian 
warrior from his enemies. Difierent faiCts are mentioned connected 
with thii leading fact, ^-^ such are the circumstances of his captivity, 
of his being conducted in triumph through \he towns and villages of 
his enemies, of his revenge* on those irom whom he had suffered ills, 
and of his4riumphant return to liis own tribe. These several facts 
are stated in the order of their ooourrenee, and dwelt upon aecorCttTig 
to their relative importance^ Another purpose of the writer, which 
is incidentally and akilfully effected, is the mention and ilhistoation 
of several traits of Indian oharacter» Such are fortitude, manifested 
in the patient enduraaee of eztieroe hiordshiptf and sufferings, — re- 
spect for martial virtus, rising k.t last to a superstitious reverence,-^ 
tiie strong diirst Jbr reirenge, gratified at an imminent risk and 
under the most perilous eircunlstanees, and further, that cunning 
and duplicity, by which the escape and flight were effected. Every 
oibserving reader will also notice the deep interest^ With which the 
story is read, increasing with the progress of the narrative, and evi- 
dently to be ascribed to the natural connejrioh of the events narrated. 
We learn then from this example, that the plan, in narrative writing, 
is simply the statement of events in the order of their occurrence, 
and fiirther, that the amplification is the mention, with varying de- 
grees of minuteness in their statement, of the different circumstances 
connected with these events, accompanied by incidental- remarks and 
reflections. 
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EXERCISE V 



The Jirst and last Dinner. 



TwxLVX ftiends, much about the same age, and fixed by their 
pursuits, their family connexions, and other looal interests, as pei*- 
manent inhabitants of the metropolis, agreed one day, when they 
were drinking wine at the Star and Garter at Richmond, to institute 
an annual dinner among themselves, under the following regula- 
tions : — That they should dine alternately at each other's houses on 
the first and last day of the year ; and the first bottle of wine un- 
corked at the first dinner should be recorked and pot away, to be 
drunk by him who should be the last of their number ; that they 
should never admit a new member; that, when one died, eleven 
should meet, and when another died, ten should meet, and so on; 
and when only one remiuned, he should, on these two days, dine by 
himself, and sit the usual hours at his solitary table ; but the first 
time he had so dined, lest it should be the only one, he should then 
uncork \he first bottle, and in the first glass, drink to the memory of 
all who were gone. 

Some ttiirty years had now glided away, and only teu remained; 
but the stealing hand of time had written sundry changes in most 
legible characters. Raven locks had become grizzled ; two or three 
heads had not as many locks as may be reckoned in a walk of half a 
mile along the Hegent's Canal — one was actually covered with a 
brown wig — the crow's feet were visible in the corner of the eye — 
good old port and warm Madeira carried it against hock, claret, red 
burgundy, and champagne — stews, hashes, and ragouts, grew into 
favor — crusts were rarely called for to relish the cheese afler din- 
ner — conTersation was less boisterous, and it turned chiefly upon 
politics and the state of the funds, or the value ' of landed property 
— apologies were made for coming in thick shoes and warm stock- 
ings — the doors and windows were more carefully provided with 
list and sand-bags — the fire is in more request — and a quiet game of 
whist filled up the hours that were wont to be devoted to drinking, 
singing, and riotous merriment. Two rubbers, a cup of coffee, and 
At boi90 by eleven o'clock, was the usual cry, when the fifth or sixth 
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glass bad gone round after the remoTal of the cloth. At partittg, too, 
there was now a long ceremony in the hall, buttoning up great 
cOatS| tying on woollen comforters, fixing silk handkerchiefs over 
the mouth and up to the ears, and grasping sturdy walking-canes to 
support unsteady feet. 

Their fiftieth anniversary came, and death had indeed been busy. 
Four little old men, of withered appearance and decrepit walk, with 
cracked voices and dim, rayless eyes, sat down by the mercy of heav- 
en, (as they tremulously declared,) to celebrate, for the fiftieth time, 
the first day of the year, to observe the frolic compact, which half 
a century before, they had entered into at the Star and Garter at 
Richmond. Eight were in their graves ! The four that remained 
stood upon its confines. Yet they chirped cheerily over their glass, 
though they could scarcely carry it to their lips, if more than half 
full; and cracked their jokes, though they articulated their words 
with difficulty, and heard each other with still greater difficulty. 
They mumbled, they chattered, they laughed, (if a sort of strangled 
wheezing might be called a laugh,) and as the wine sent their icy 
blood in warmer pulses through their veins, they talked of their 
past as if it were but a yesterday that had slipped by them ; and of 
their future as if it were but a busy century that lay before them. 

At length came the last dinner ; and the survivor of the twelve 
upon whose head four score and ten winters had showered their snow, 
ate his solitary meal. It so chanced that it was in his house, and at 
his table, they celebrated the first. In his cellar, too, had remained, 
for eight and. forty years, the bottle they had then uncorked, recorke'd, 
and which he was th^t day to uncork again. It stood beside him. 
With a feeble and reluctant grasp he took the *' frail memorial " 
of a youthful vow, and for a moment memory was faithful to her 
office. She threw open the long vista of buried years ; and his heart 
travelled through them all: Their lusty and blithesome spring, — 
their bright and fervid summer, — their ripe and temperate autumn, 
— their chill, but not too frozen winter. He saw, as in a mirror, 
how one by one the laughing companions of that merry hour, at 
Richmond, had dropped into eternity. He felt the loneliness of his 
condition, (for he had eschewed marriage, and in Hhe veins of no 
living creature ran a drop -of blood whose source was in his own;) 
and as he drained the glass which he had filled, '' to the memory of 
those who, were gone," the tears slowly trickled down the deep far- 
rows of his aged face . 
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He hii« tbiMflUtfilM due ptTt of hit VMr^aiid he t iBp yn cil Km- 
ielf ib.diiMftiirge the •tfcer bj stUiAg ihe ^naJ knunl^er i^f hoort «ft 
his desolate table. With a heavy heart he resigned ^imself to th« 
gloom of his own thoughts — a lethargic sleep stole over him— hi« 
brad ftU uiM»iibis.h«6oiB^*^c(Aii'u4ed,i«iaf^ esow^cd inter bis mind — 
be babbled to . himself— was silent — and when bis servant entered 
the room alarmed by a noise which he heard, he. found his masted 
stretched upon the carpet at the foot of an easy i^hatr, out of 'wh}<^< 
he had slipped in an apoplectic (it. He never spoke again nor once 
opened his eyes, though the vital spark w&s not extinct till the fol- 
lowing day. And this was the LiAst dinker. 

This example of descriptive writing is justly admired. The onl^ 
point to which it is designed to direct the attention of the student, is- 
ihe selection of circumstances. Let anyone afUr reading the. ex- 
tracts, especially the second and third paragraphs, hollce witti ^at* 
distinctness and fVilMess th6 scetie de^lbed i« biotig1i<t %elb^'1M 
view — how, as it were, he is placed in the midst of the little gfioi^ 
and sees them and hears them and is made acquainted with their pe- 
culiarities. This, which in another part of this work is feallei! tratb 
to nature, is evidently effected t>y the skilful bel^ciichi &nd arrahg^ 
ment of circumstances, and constitutes the amplificati^oh ^f Bi^sbrlf^- 
live writing, in some instances, especially where it is desirable thai 
Ihe desctityticm should he boli ahd trti^ki-hgyiCbc^tHinierik^W^Wir- 
cta^nnsikiit^sJli i^«^«ad'nttiMlti. iSfft mi tins ipaitit^ good !ee^ 
Had good 4ast6m«iil decide. 
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EXERCISES ON CHAPTER III. 

Id this exercise are found examples ot the various prna-^ 
ments of style which are brought to view in the chapter oi^ 
Literary Tast^. In examining them the student should instil 
tute the foriowing inquirfes : 

1. How is the example to be classed ? 

2. Viewing it in itself, and in its connection, is ittobe ap- 
proved or €ondenrmed ,? 

21 
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- It! answering tkis secoDd inquiry, the priociples on which 
the attempt to excite the emotions of taste is founded, sfaoald 
be fully brought to view. 

Example 1. President Kirkfand, after mentioning the ex- 
citement which attended the public efibrts of the late Fisher 
Ames as a speaker, says : 

^^This excitement continued when the cause had ceased to ope- 
rate. After debate his mind was agitated^like the ocean after a 
storm, and his nerves were like the shrouds of a ship, torn by the 
tempest," 

^ Example 2. The attentions of a respectful and affectionate 
son to his mother are thus described by an anonymous wri- 
ter : 

« 

. *< They are the. native .courtesies of a feeling mind, showing them- 
i^lves amidst stqrn virtues and masculine energies, like gleams of 
light on points of locks." 

EwampU 3. Say, in his Political Economy^ when describ- 
ing the condition of the laborer in a manafacturing establish- 
ment, whose only occupation has been to fabricate a part of 
some article— -the head of a pin perhaps, uses the following 
expression : 

« He is, when separated from his fellow-laborers, a mere adjective, 
without individual capacity or 'substantive importance.'* 

Example 4. " Pn^yer must be animated. The arrow that would 
pierce the douds, must part from the bent bow and the strained 
ten/' .■..'. ^ . , 

Example 5. The following passage is from W. Irving : 

^ *\], jijecQUect hearing a traveller of poetical .temperament, express- 
ing the kind of horror which he felt in beholding on tiiebankb of the 
Missouri, an oak of prodigious size, which had been in a manaef 
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•verpoweted by anenornioos wild grape tine. The vine had cla^d 
its htigfe folds ronnd tMe trutfk, and iVom thence had wound mboot 
tfreiy braneh and iw'igf iiii^l the mighty tree bad withered in it^ 
embrace. It seemed like Laocoon struggling ineffectually in the) 
hideous coils of the monster Python. It was the lion of trees per- 
ishing in Hm embraces of a tegetableBoa." • . \ 

Example 6. Webster, in his address to General La Fay- 
ette, has the following passage : 

« 

<*Sir, we ha^e become reluctant to grant monuments and eulogies 
— oar highest and beift honors further. We would gladly bold theii% 
back &om the little remnant of that immortal band. Senu in e0Uum, 

Ezamph 7. " The mind is the great Jever. of all things." ^^ 

Example 8. The following passage is addressed to time : 

." £(0, bind thine ilry o'er the oak^r \ 
And spread thy rich embroidered Qlpak . • ^r* 

Around his trunk the while ; 
Or deck with moss the abbey wall, 

And paint grotesque the Gothic hall, ^ 

And sculpture with thy chisel small, 

The monumental pile.'* 

Ezampte 9. "Thus she (the vessel) kept on, aw|iy up the river, 
lessening and lessening in the evening sunshine, until she fadetf 
from sight, like a little white cloud melting away in the summer' 

.ky." •••■: 

Example 10. Ferguson, the Scotch poet, was in poverty 
and distress. A friend sent relief, but it did not arrive till 
afbr his. death. Of this geojerous act it is said : 

** It fell a sun-beam on the blasted blosSfOflOu" .. -, 

Exampli^ 11. " The hns1:|andman sees all his ^eldft ftnd gardens 
covered with the beauteous creations of his own industry 3 and sf es, 
like God, that all his works are good." 
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18. '« Literarj^ immQrUlity '» h n^r^ temporary rumo«r» 
Miuul. lake te Woe pf ^ Ml» H ^s «ii« eu for i^ momeAt*^ 

Art i" 



Example 13. Dr. Appleten thus cknea aa addceas to a 

Peace Society : 

■ . . 1 . ...... 

*' This society, and others formed ffyt the smne objootyhotll is this 
country and in Europe, may now be compared to light cloads, far 
AktiBt from each other, and ao* bigger than a man's band.' It is 
Hit diTine frwdom to determine, wbetlier thetie efloiids shall be 
■peedlljr attenaated and dissolved ; or whether they shall lie thiek- 
ened and enlarged, and uniting with others, yet to be formed ia the 
intermediate spaces, shall cover all the heavens, and shall distil the 
dew of heaven ; < tlie dew that descended on the mountains of 
Zion/ " 

Example 14. The ioHovftng is iVotn Canning^s speech at 
Portsmouth, England : 

*'Oar present repose is no more proof of inability (o act, than 
the state of inertness and inactivity, in which' I have seen those 
nighty masses that float in the waters above your town, is a proof 
that they are devoid of strength and inca[>able of being fitted for 
•^^JPD. 7Qt| w«II know how soon one of these stiipendoqs inas^s, 
^fTff Reposing oif tfieir shadows with perfect stillness^bQW 9ooq, upt 
qn V^ call of |>%t|riotisii) or of i^^ce^sity, it lyould assume the like* 
Bess of an animated thing, instinct with life and motion ; how soon 
it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage ; how quickly it 
^jujd fi^t forth all i^ beayty ai^ bs^very ) collect fU sfsattered «le- 
i^ents of strength (ind awaken its dormant tbundf rs. Such is one 
of those magnificent machines, when springing fr6m ihactioxi Into a 
display of its mig4it--^8Cich in'BnghiBd b^iseif ; while apparently pas- 
■ive and motionless, she silently concentrates the power to be put 
fbrth on adequate occasion/* 

Example 15. The following is from the inaugaral address 
of Professor Frisbie ; 
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' " Mrs. Edgeworth has stretched forth a powerAiI hand to the iti&- 
potent it! virtue ; and had she added, with the apostle, in the nanfe 
of Jesus of Nazareth, we should Almost have eznected miracleg/rom 
ito touch." ...» . .r. . . 

Example 16. The ^Bjaae wjriter dQscrlbiog the inftuence of 
the poems of Byron, says : . 

" They are the scenes of a. -Summer evening, where, all is teftder 
and beantifbl and ^rand ; but the danpe of diaeaae descend with the 
dews of Heaven, and the pestilent vapors of luglU are bteathed in 
with the fragrrance and balm, and the delicate tnd €kit are the so- 
rest victims of the exposure." 

• ■ ' _ . • • • • ^ 

Example 17. " O His 

: A goodly night ! the cloudy wind, which blew ', • 

.From the Levant, hatJa crept into his cave^ • 
And the brpad moon hath brightened." ' •- 

Example 18. In a poem of Haley^s the following lines are 
addressed to Mr. Gibbon : ' 

" Hmnility herself, divinely mild, 

Sublime religion's meek and modest child, ' 

Like the dumb son of Crcesus in the strife. 

When force assailed his father's sacred life. 

Breaks silence, and with filial duty warm, 

Bids thee revere her parent's hallowed form." 

, i / ' ■' • * . '.' 

Example 19. The following is from Kennilworth : 

** The oiind of £ng)and^8 Elizabeth was like one of those .anciept 
Druidieal monuments, called Rocking-stones. The finger of cupid, 
boy as he is painted, could j^ut her feelings in fnbtion) biit' the pew^r 

of Hercules could not have destroyed their equilibrium." 

■ • •• " ^ .* 

Example 20. Another from the same author : ' 

** The language of Seciptare gave to Macbtiar'ti ezhortajioa, a 
rich and solemn effect, like tiiat vriii^h is pro<||iced by the' beams 

21* 
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0f ij^e •an, »treafliing throqgb Uie etoried repre«entaU»ii of saipto 
H^ mftiyrv on the Crotbie winrfaw of aoroe anoieat cathedral." 

Example 21. The following is from Percival : 

" The quiet aea, 
Thatltke « gkmt restifi^ from his foH, 
Sleeps in the morning sun."' 

' JBsa«i/iZe 28. ** Ton tow of Tisionary pnec, 

By tvil'tght glimpse «di«overed : mark ! bow they flae 
fVom the ^rce sea blast, all th^ir tceaaes wild 
tttwamiag before Hiem." 

Example 23. The foUowiog is from SmoUct^s history ; 

"The bill underwent a greal variety of alterations and amend- 
anents, which wore not eSeeted wiihont yiotent oontests. At length, 
^kowever, it was floated Cbroqgh both boases en the tide of a great 
majority, and steered into the safe harbour of royal approbation." 

... - * r 

Example 24. " We are now advancing frojB ^- «t^,d|gh]t 4)f P>\X- 
«um8tance to the daylight of discovery ; the son of certainty is 
melting the darkness, and we are arrryed «( ^i9 a4<BUted by both 
jiarties." 



EXERCISE ON CHAPTER IV. 

The examples in this exercise are desi^ped to illiMtmte 
ihe rules and cautions, which arc found in Ae selectioon Ad 
l^f^rlial CpitipiwOi ojpd on SenleoGes : 

1. Too stand to him in the relation of a son ; of consequence yoa 
-«hould obey hin^ - . 

2. He came toward me and immediately fell backward. 
% M»^9miHi «a« an extempore peifiBfEflwnce. 

4, UMte««etdmgde«ur,A«daBaroetohcobteinod. 



5. He caine ailerwarU and apologized. 

6. He dare not do it at present, and be need not. 

7. Whether he will or nO; I care npt. 
6. Ue 48 vindictive in his di0popiti0n. . 

9. Theae ponditloiis were accep^d of by the cqnq9erors. 
10. 1 have followed the habit of rising early in tl^e jooj^njng till i^ 
h^9 heqome a custom ,wHh me. 
^1, YoJ* have not njoney responsibly to yoox view«^ 

12. Tbej hold tl^eir own fortunes synoajmous with tho«e of t^ei|p 
cpuutry, 

13. Though some men reach tbe regions of wisdom by this path, 

i^ |s^ ^he i)(u^pt pat^lit ipiMi- 

, J4. He ififi^e/te^ by 44Bt pf appliqitwnj thpug^ iyf if ^9^ of^ j^ 
W^lit better. 

15. He was engaged in the duties of his ^vocatrQji, 

16; It was impoest'ble not to suspect the veracity of his dtory. 

17. Tbe conscience of approvin^r one*s self a benefactor %o mftn- 
kind^ is tbe best recompense for being so. 
' Iti. The servant must have an undeniable character. 

^9. 7bf calamities of 9hildren are due (o the negligence of pit-* 
rents. 

^. There soon appefired very apparent reasons for his piirti^Ij^y. 

2). No nxan had ever less friends and more enemies. 

22. The reason will be accounted for hereafter. 

23. They wrecked their vengeance on all conoexAe^* 

24. I expect he was the man you saw. 

' !^^.Tf*f- Qhiirch;??as pewed *tte^ tjje old fM^ipQ* 

^). r.wiU h^ve npercy and npt sacrifice. 
'27. We do those things frequently, that we repent of afterwards. 

9d. It would appear, that for the cause of liberty, though parjidozir 
cal, neither hopes nor fears ca^ be too sanguine. 

29. A clergyman is by the militia act exempted from both serving 
and contributing. 

30. How few there are at the present day, who are willing to 
make any sacrifice of their feelings or property for the public good. 
When by sb doing they might ultimately benefit themselves and 
society. 

31. I have settled the meaning of those pleasures of imagination^ 
wfiich are the subject of my present undertaking, by way of intro- 
Auction, in this paper. 

32. As it is necessary to have the head clear as well as the com- 
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plezion, to be perfect in this part of learning, I rarely mingle With 
the men, but frequently the tea-tables of the ladies. 

33. Many act so directly contrary to this method, that from a habit 
of saving time and paper, which they acquired at the nniversity, 
they write in so dimintitire a manner, that they can hardly read 
What they have written. 

34. Dr. Frideaux used to relate, that when h^ brought the copy of 
his " Connexion of the Old and New Testaments" to the bookseller, 
he told him it was a dry subject, and the printing could not be safely 
ventured upon unless he could enliven the work with a little huinor. 

From the following example, the student may learn in 
what manner long and involved sentences may be broken up 
and made more plain, and also that (he same ideas may be 
expressed in different forms, as the pccasioo may require. 

' " Since it is better to enter on the unaccustomed scenes of the world 
with that sorrow and dejection, which will make us heedful to our 
ways, rather than with an elation and giddiness which is careless of 
the present, and looks not to that which is to come, it is well that the 
breaking up of the attachments of our youth should for a time give 
us pain, and that thus we should be warned to prepare ourselves i(br 
the pursuits of life in such a manner, that we may obtain to ourselves 
other sources of happiness, which shall recompense us in a degree 
for those which are lost.*' 

This sentence is long and involved. It may be improved 
by breaking it up into distinct sentences, and still further by 
changing the arrangement of its difiereut clauses. I shall 
first divide it into several sentences. 

• 

" It is better for us to enter on the unaccustomed, scenes of the 
world with that sorrow and dejection, which will make us heedful to 
our ways, rather than with an elation and giddiness, which is careless 
of the present and looks not at that which is to come. Henee it m 
well, perhaps, that we are subjected to that pain, which attends the 
breaking up of the attachment? of youth. We are thus warned to 
prepare ourselves for the pursuits of life. We are thus taught to 
obtain for ourselves other sources of happiness, which may recomp 
pense us for those which are lost.'* 
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The sentence nnay assume another form by changing -the 
Of der of its members. 

. ^* It is y^eW perhQpB Ibi^t the brenking up of the f^Uachmentp of 
^QUtb should for a time give us paio. We thea enter on the upap- 
cu9tQine<i scenes of the world with that sorrow and dejectioii, which 
will make us heedfal to our wayR, instead of an elation and giddiness; 
which is careless of the present and looKs T»ot at that \yhicb is t^ 
come. We are warned to prepare ourselves for \\ie pursuits of lij^ 
in such a. manner, as that we may obtain to ourselves other sourcef 
pf happiness, vvl^jch shall recompense us in a degree lor those whicl| 
»re lost " 

Tlie sentence may assume another form, shpuld Iheoccji- 
siou and nature of the performance} in which it 19 fpun^^ 
jT^gire it. 

^' The breaking up of the attachments of youth gives us pain. This 
is well. We are warned to prepare ourselves for the pursuits of life. 
We are incited to obtain for ourselves other and di^reiit sources of 
happiness. Who would enter on the unaccustomed scenes of life with 
an elation and giddiness carelesus pf the present and pf the future f 
Better is it that we be familiar with sorrow and dejection, an4 thus 
lake heed to our ways." 



EXERCISE ON CHAPTER V, 

The examples in this Exercise are particplarly designed 
to lead the student to notice the characteristic traits of dif^ 
ferent styles ^ and have been selected with references tq 
jwhat is said on this subject in the chapter on style. They 
are arranged miscellaneously, and without naming the au« 
thors, that the examination may call into exercise the know- 
ledge and skill of the student. 
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Eiumple 1. ''From him also was derived the wonderfal workman- 
ship of oar frames — the eye in whose orb of beauty is pencilled thd 
whole orbs of .heaven and of earth, for the mind to peruse and know 
and possess and rejoice over, even as if the whole universe were her 
own — the ear, in whose vocal chamber are entertained harmonious 
numbers, the melody of rejoicing nature, the welcomes and the saluta- 
tions of friends, the whisperings of love, the voices of parents and 
of children, with all the sweetness and the power that dwell upon 
the tongue of man. His also is the gifl- of the beating heart flooding 
all the hidden recesses of the human frame with the tide of life — his 
the cunning of the hand, whose workmanship turns rude and raw 
materials to such pleasant forms and wholesome uses, — ^his the whole 
vital frame of man, whieh is a world of wonders within itself, a world 
qf bounty, and, if rightly used, a world of. the finest enjoyments. — 
His also are the mysteries of the soul within — the judgment, which 
weighs in a balance all contending thoughts, extracting -ordeir froth 
coojCusion ] the memory, recorder of the soul in whose hook« are 
chronicled the accidents of the changing world, and the ^uctuating 
inoods of the mind itself ; fancy, the eye of the soul, which scales 
the heavens and circles round the verge and circuits of all possible 
existence ; hope, the purveyor of happiness, which peoples the hid- 
den future with brighter forms and happier accidents than ever pos- 
sessed the present, offering to the soul the foretaste of every joy, 
whose full bosom can cherish a thousand objects without being im- 
poverished, but rather replenished, a storehouse inexhaustible to- 
wards the brotherhood and sisterhood of this earth, as the storehouse 
of God is inexhaustible to the universal world ; and conscience, the 
arbitrator of the soul, and the touchstone of the evil and the good, 
whose voice within our breast is the echo ^of the voice of God. 

These, all these whose varied action and movement constitutes the 
maze of thought, i^e- mystery of life, the continnoup chain of being 
— God hath given iis to know that we hold of bis hand, and during 
his pleasure, and out of the fullness of his care.. 

Example 2. " One great cause of our insensibility to the g^oodness 
of the Creator is the very extensiveness of his bounty. We prize but 
IHtle,' what we sha^ouly in common with the rest, or with the gene- 
ridiiy of awt speows. Wiien we hear of blessing^, we think forthwith 
of • successes, of prosperous fortunes, of honors,. riches, preferments, 
i^ e. of those advantages and superiorities over others, which we hap- 
pen either to possess, or to be in pursuit of, or to covet. The com- 
mon benefits of our nature entirely escape us. Tet these are the 
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great things. These constitute , what most properly ought to be ac' 
counted blessings of Froyidence ; what alone, if we might so speak, 
are worthy of its care. Nightly rest and daily bread, the ordinary 
use of our limbs, and senses, and understandings^ are gifls which ad' 
mit of no comparison with any other. Yet, because almost eyery 
man we meet with, possesses these, we leave them out of our enu. 
mer&tion. They raise no sentiment ; they move no gratitude : Mow 9 
herein is our judgment perverted by our selfishness. A blessing 
ought in truth to^ be the more satisfkctory, the bounty at least of the 
donor is rendered more conspicuous, by its very diffusion, its comt 
monness ; by its falling to the lot, and forming the happiness of tho 
great- bulk and body of our species, as well as of ourselves. Nay 
even when we do not possess it, ought to be matter of thankfutness 
that others do. But we have a different way of thinking. We conr< 
distinction. That 1 don't quarrel with : but we can see nothing but 
what hasdisttinefion to recommend it. This necessarily contracts our 
view of the Creator*s beneficence within a Imarrow compass ; and 
mbdt unjustly. It is in those things which are so common as to b« 
no distinctions, that the amplitude of the divine benignity is perceived. 
Example 3. ** When public bodies are to be addressed on momen-* 
tous occasions, when great interests are at stake, and strong passions 
eixvited, nothing is valuable in speech, further than it is conoeoted 
iritb high intellectual and moral endowments. Clearness, force, 
tod^ earnestness are the qualities which produce conviction. True 
eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot be brought 
from for. Labor and learning may toil for it, but they will toil in 
vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled in every way, but they 
cannot compass it. It must exist in the man, in the subject and in 
the occasion. Affected passion, intense expression, the pomp of 
dechimation, all may aspire after it — they cannot reach it. .It comes, 
if it comes at all, like the outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, 
of ttie bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, original-, 
native force. The. graces taught in schools, the costly ornament^, 
and studied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust men, when 
their own lives, and the fate of their wives, their children, and their 
country, hang on the decision of an hour. Then words have lost 
their power, rhetoric is vain, and all elaborate oratory contemptible. 
Even genius itself then feels rebuked and subdued, as in the pres- 
ence of higher qualities. Then patriotism is eloquent ; then, self* 
devotion is eloquent. The clear conception, out-running the deduc- 
tion of logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit| 
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speaking oti the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing ev^t-y fea* 
ture, and urging the whole man onward, fight onward to hi& object 
•^thisjthis is eloquence ; oi* father it >s something greater afid higbef 
than all eloquence, it is action, noble, sublimie, and gtrdlike action.* 



•s 



CxnmpU 4* <* ConceiTe k man to be standing on the margin of 
this green world } and that, when he looked towards it, fte saw abua- 
itance smiling upoki every field, and all the blessings which earth 
ean afford, scattered in profusion throughout every family, and the 
light of the sun sweetly resting upon all the pleasant habitations^ 
and the joys of human eouipanion8hi|> bfightenin|p many a happy cif 
ale ' of society, — conceive this to be the general clAractef df the 
0Dene npoa one side of the contemplation ; and that on the other 
l^yood the verge of the goodly planet oo which he was «itttaled« he 
eould descry nothing but a dark and fathrnnles^ uftiknown. 

■ Think you that he would bid a voluntary ndieu to aU the hr*ghtf 
hem and all the beauty that were laid before him upon eaftfa, sod 
commit iiimself to the fVightful solitude away frofti it ? Would he 
leave its peopled dwelling places and hecome a itoliUiry wanderer 
through the fields of notientity ? If spst^e offered him notliiug bttt a 
wUdemess, would be for it abandon the homebred scenes of life and 
6beerfHlnes8 that lay so near, and exerted such a power "of ufgeliey 
to detain him ? Would he not cling to the regions of sense, and ^ 
life land "of society ; — and shrinking away from the desolation thtA 
Iras beyond it, woald he not be glad to keep his firm footin|r om the 
territofy of this world, and (o take shelter utider the silver eanej^y 
that was rtretched, over it f 

Bat if, durifig the tmie of his coniemplation, some happy island of 

the blessed floated by ; and there had burst lipon his senses the light 

of itsaui-pasliing glories, and its sounds of sweeter melody i and he 

clearly saw, thai there, a purer beuuty rested upon every field, and 

a mote heartfelt joy spread itself upon all the families; aud he cooid 

d4^ern there, a peace and a piety, and a benevolence whicii put a 

ftioral gladness into every bosom, and united the whole society ill -a 

fejoicin'jcr s^mipathT with each other, aiid with >bhe beneficent Fatfaev 

efthem all ;^>>-eovld he further see that ^ain and mortality were there 

«niknOwn -; above all, that signals of welcome w^re hung out, and 

ail avefiae of communication was made for him :->~perceive you not 

that what was before the wildernt*ss, woufid become the land of invH 

tation ", arid that now the world would be 'the wilderness i! W-baft 

unpeopled space couM not do, ca;n be donehyapaoe .ieemiftg with 
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beatific scenes, and beatific society. And let the existing tendencief 
of tbu heart be what they may to the scene that is near and visibly 
around us, still if another stood revealed to the prospect of man, 
either through the channel of faith, or through the channel of his 
senses, — then, without violence done to the constitution of his moral 
nature, may he die unto the present world, and live to the lovelier 
world that stands in the distance away from it." 

Example 5. ''Such was Napoleon Bonaparte. But some will say, 
he was still a great man. This we mean not to deny. But we would 
have it understood, that there are various kinds or orders of greatness, 
and that the highest did not belong to Bonaparte. There are diifer- 
ent orders of greatness. Among these the first rank is unquestion- 
ably due to moral greatness, or magnanimity ; to that sublime ener- 
gy, by which the soul, smitten with the love of virtue, binds itself 
indissolubly, for life and for death, to truth and duty ; espouses as 
its own the interests of human nature ', scorns all meanness and 
defies all peril ; hears in its own conscience a voice louder than 
threatenings and thunders ; withstands all the powers of the uni- 
verse, which would sever it from the cause of freedom, virtue, and 
religion ; reposes an unfaltering trust in God in the darkest hour, 
and is ever 'ready to be offered up' on the altar of its country or of 
mankind. Of this moral greatness, which throws all other forms of 
greatness into obscurity', we see not a trace or a spark in Napoleon. 
Though clothed with the power of a God, the thought of consecra- 
ting himself to the introduction of a new and higher era, to the 
exaltation of the character and condition of his race, seems never to 
have dawned on his mind. The spirit of disinterestedness and self* 
sacrifice seems not to have waged a moment's war with self-will and 
ambition. His ruling passions were singularly at variance with 
maghanimity. Moral greatness has too much simplicity, is too un- 
ostentatious, too sclf-subsistent, and enters into others' interests with 
too much heartiness, to live a day for what Napoleon always lived, 
to make itself the theme, and gaze, and wonder of a dazzled world.-— 
Next to moral, comes i'nJtdiwtU€d greatness, or genius in the highest 
sense of that word ; and by this we mean that sublime capacity of 
thought, through which the soul, smitten with the love of the true 
and the beautiful, essays to comprehend the universe, soars into the 
heavens, penetrates the earth, penetrates itself, questions the past 
Anticipates the future, traces out the general and all-comprehending 
laws of nature, binds together by innumerable affinities and relatione 
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all the objects of its knowledge, and, not satisfied with what is finite^ 
frames to itself ideal excellence, loveliness, and grandeur. This is 
the greatness which belongs to philosophers, inspired poets, and to 
the master-spirits in the fine arts. — Next comes the greatness of 
acHon ; and by this we mean the sublime power of conceiving and 
execatlng bold and extensive plans ; constructing and bringing to 
bear on a mighty object a complicated machinery of means, energies, 
and arrangements, and accomplishing great outward effects. To 
this head belongs the greatness of Bonaparte, and that he possessed 
it, we need not prove,. and none will be hardy enough to deny. A 
man who raised himself from obscurity to a throne, who changed 
the face of the world, who made himself felt through powerful and 
civilized nations, who sent the terror of his name across seas and 
oceans, whose will Was pronoui^ced and feared as destiny, whose 
donatives were crowns, whose antechamber was thronged by sub- 
missive princes, who broke down the awful barrier of the Alps and 
made them a highway, and whose fame was spread beyond the boun- 
daries of civilization to the steppes of the Cossack, and the deserts of 
the Arab ; a man, who has left this record of himself in history, has 
taken out of our hands the question whether he shall be called great. 
All must concede to him a sublime power of action, an energy equal 
to great effects." 

» 

Example 6. " The taste of the English in the cultivation of the land 
and in what is called landscape gardening, is unrivalled. They have 
studied nature intently, and discovered an exquisibe sense of her 
beautiful forms and harmonious combinations. Those charms, which 
in other countries she lavishes in wild solitude, are heie assembled 
>ound the haunts of domestic life. They seem to have caught her 
coy and furtive graces, and spread them, like witchery, about their 
rural abodes. 

Nothing can be more imposing than the magnificence of English 
park scenery. Vast lawns that extend like sheets of vivid green, 
with here and there clumps of gigantic trees, heaping up rich piles 
of foliage. The solemn pomp of groves and woodland glades, with 
the deer trooping in silent herds across them ; the hare, bounding 
away to the covert; or the pheasant^ suddenly bursting upon the 
wing. The brook taught to wind in natural meanderings, or ex^ 
panded into a glassy lake — the sequestered pool, reflecting the quiv 
ering trees, with the yellow leaf sleeping on its bosom, and the trout 
Voaming fearlessly about its limpid waters , while some ruatio templ*^ 
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•r sylvan statue , grown green and dark with age, gives an air of 
classic sanclTity to the seclusion. 

These are but a few of the features of park scenery ; but what 
most delights me, is the creative talent with which the English dec<' 
orate the unostentatious abodes of middle life. The rudest habita- 
tion, the most unpromising antl scanty portion of land, in the hands 
of an Englishman of taste, becomes a little paradise. With a nice 
discriminating eye, he seizes at once upon its capabilities and pic- 
tures in his mind the future landscape. The sterile spot grows into 
loveliness under his hand ; and yet the operations of art which pro- 
dace the effect are scarcely to be perceived. The cherishing and 
training of some trees ; the cautious pruning of others ; the nice dis- ■ 
tribution of flowers and plants of tender and graceful foliage ; the 
introduction of a green slope of velvet turf; the partial opening to a 
peep of blue distance, or silver gleam of water — all these are managed 
with a delicate tact, a pervading^yet <iuiet assiduity, like the magic 
touchings with which a painter finishes up a favorite picture. 

To this mingling of cultivated and rustic society may also be at- 
tributed the rural feeling that runs through British literature ; the 
frequent use of illustrations from rural life ; those incomparable de* 
scriptions of nature,. that abound in the British poets — that have con- 
tinued down from the 'Flower and Leaf of Chaucer, and have 
brought into our closets all the freshness and fragrance of the dewy 
landscape. The pastoral writers of other countries appear as if they 
had paid nature an occasional visit, and become acquainted with her 
general charms ; but the British poets have lived and revelled with 
her — they have wooed her in her most secret haunts — they have 
watched her minute caprices. A spray could not tremble in the - 
breeze — a leaf could not rustle to the ground— a diamond drop could 
not patter in the stream — a fragrance could not exhale from the hum- . 
ble violet, nor a daisy unfold its crimson tint« to the morning, but it 
has been noticed by these impassioned and delicate observers, and 
wrought up into some beautiful morality." 

2lxample 7. *< Everything looked smiling about us as we embark* 
ed. The morning was now in its freshness, and the path of the 
breeze might be traced over the lake, wakening up its waters from 
their sleep of the night. The gay golden- winged birds that haunt 
the shores, were in every direction shining along the lake, while, 
with a grav,er consciousness of beauty, the swan and pelican were 
tm^u dressing their white plumage in the mirror of its wave. To add 
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to the animation of the scene, a sweet tinkling of mosical instmmente 
came at intervals, on the breeze, from boats at a distance, employed 
thas early in pursaing the fish of the waters, that suffered themaelvefl 
to be decoyed into the nets by music. « 

The banks of the canal were then laznriantly wooded. Under the 
tails of the light and towering palm l^ere seen the orange and the 
citron, interlacing their boaghs ; while? here and there, hage tama- 
risks thickened the shade, and, at the very edge of the bank, the 
willow of Babylon stood bending its graceful branches into the water. 
Occasionally, out of the depth of these groves, there shone a small 
temple or pleasure house : — while now and then an opening in their 
line of foliage allowed the eye to wander over extensive fields, all 
covered with beds of those pole sweet roses, for which the district of 
£gypt is so celebrated . The activity of the morning hour was visible 
everywhere. Flights of doves and lapwings were fluttering among 
the leaves ; and the white heron, which had roosted all night in some 
date tree, now stood sunning its wings on the green bank, or floated 
like living silver, over the flood. The flowers, too, both of land and 
of water, looked freshly awakened ; — and most of all, tlie superb 
lotus, which had risen with the sun from the wave, and was now 
holding up her chalice for a full draught of his light. 

Such were the scenes which now passed before my eyes, and min- 
gled with the reveries that floated through my mind, as our boat with 
its capacious sail, swept over the flood. ••***» 

Meanwhile the sun had reached his meridian. The busy ham 
of the morning had died gradually away, and all around were sleeping 
in the hot stillness of .the noon. The Nile goose, folding her splen- 
« did wings, was lying motionless on the shadow of the sycamores in 
the water. £ven the nimble birds upon the banks seemed to move 
more languishing, as the light fell upon their gold and azure hues. 
Overcome as I was with watohing, and weary with thought, it was 
Hot long before I yielded to .the becalming influence of the hour. I 
felt my eyes close, and in a few minutes fell into a profound sleep.** 

Example 8. *^ Nearer the houses, we perceive an ample spread of 
branches, not so stately as the oaks, but more amiable for their 
annual services. A little while ago I beheld them and all was one 
beauteous, boundless waste of blossoms. The eye marvelled at the 
very sight, and the heart rejoiced in the prospect of autumnal plen- 
ty. But now the. blooming maid is resigned for the useflil matron. 
The flower is fallen, and the fruits swell out on every twig.— Breathe 
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«oft, je 'winds ! O spare the tender fruitage, ye surly blasts ! Let 
the pear tree suckle her juicy progeny, till they drop into our bands, 
and dissolve in our mouths. Let the plumb bang unmolested upon 
her boaghs, till she fatten her delicious flesh, and cloud her polished 
skin with blue. And as for apples, that staple commodity of our 
orchards, let no injurious shocks precipitate them immaturely to the 
ground ; till revolving suns have tinged them with a ruddy complex- 
ion, and concocted them into an exquisite flavor. Then, what co- 
pious hoards of burnished rinds, and what delightful relishes will 
replenish the store room ! Some, to present us with an early enter- 
tainment, and refresh our palates amidst the sultry heats. Some« 
to borrow ripeness from the falling snows, and carry autumn into 
the depths of winter. Some, to adorn the salver, make a part of the 
dessert, and give an agreeable close to our feasts. Others, to fill our 
▼ats with a foaming flood, which, mellowed by age, may sparkle in 
the glass, with a liveliness and delicacy little inferior to the blood of 
the grape. 

If it be pleasing to behold their orderly situation, and their modest 
beauties ; how much more delightful, to consider the advantages they 
yield ! What a fund of choice accommodation is here ! . What a 
source of wholesome dainties ! and all -for the enjoyment of roan. 
Why does the parsley, with her frizzled locks, shag the border ; or 
why the celery, with her whitening arms perforate the mold, but to 
render bis soups savory ? The asparagus shoots its tapering stems, 
to offer him the first fruits of the season ; and the artichoke spreads 
its turgid top, to give him a treat of vegetable marrow. The tendrils 
of Jbbe cucumber creep into the sun, and though basking in its hot- 
test r%ys, they secrete for tlieir master, and barrel up for his use, the 
most cooling juices of the soil. The beans stand firm, like files of 
embattled troops ; the peas rest upon their props, like so many com- 
panies of invalids ; while both replenish their pods wiUi the fatness 
of the earth, on purpose to pour it on their owner's table. — Not one 
species, among all this variety of herbs, is a cumberer of the ground.'^ 

Example 9. " And now what shall we say to these things ? Are 
they the dreams of a fervid imagination, or are they the words of 
truth and soberness ? Will our blessings be perpetuated, or shall ours 
be added to the ruined republics that have been ? Are we assembled 
to-day to bestow funeral honors upon departed glory, or with united 
counsels and hearts to strengthen the things that remain ? Weak 

22* 
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indeed mast be the faith that wayen now, and ginks amid waves leM 
terrific, and prospects more cheering, than any which onr fathers 
ever saw. Were it dark even as midnight, and did the waves ran 
high, and dash load and angry around us, still oar faith wooid not 
be dismayed ; still with our fathers we would believe, < Qtct tranjCv- 
Ui sustinet ;' and still would we rejoice in the annanciation of Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, 'Behold, 1 create all things new.' Onr 
anchor will not fail— our bark will not founder ; for the means of 
preservation wUl be used, and the God of oar fathers will make 
\ them effectual. The memory of our fathers is becoming more pie>* 
cious. Their institutions are commanding a higher, estimation. 
Deeper convictions are felt of the importance of religion ; and more 
extended and vigorous exertions are made to balance the temptatioas 
ef prosperity by moral power. Christians are ceasing from their 
jealoasies, and concentrating their energies. The nation is moved, 
and beginning to enrol itself in various iorms of association, for the 
extension of religion at home and abroad. Philosophers and patriots, 
statesmen and men of wealth, are beginning to feel that it is right- 
eousness only which exalteth a nation ; and to give to the work of 
moral renovation their arguments, the power of their example, the 
impulse of their charity. And the people, weary of political collision, 
ere disposed at length to build again those institutions which in 
tiroes of contention, they had either neglected or trodden down. 
8ach an array of moral influence as is now comprehended in the great 
plan of charitable operations, was never before brought to bear upon 
the nation. It moves onward, attended by fervent supplications, 
and followed by glorious and unceasing effusions of the Holy Spirit. 
The god of this world feels the shock of the onset, and has eommen- 
eed his retreat ; and Jesus Christ is pressing onward from conqner- 
ing to conquer ; nor wiU he turn from his purpose, nor cease from hii 
Work, until he hath made all things new." 

Example 10. " I know tiot how it happened, but it really seems 
that, whilst his Grace was meditating his well considered censure 
upon me, he fell into a sort of sleep. Homer nods ; and the duke of 
Bedford may dream ; and as dreams (even his golden dreams) are 
apt to be ill-pieced and incongruously put together, his Grace pre- 
served his idea of reproach to me, but took the subject-matter from 
the crown-grants to A» ovn family. This is *the stuff of which 
ilreama are made.' In that way of putting things together his Gniee 
is perfectly In the right. The grants to the house of Rnssel were so 
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enormoos, as not only to oatrage economy, bat even to stagger 
credibility. The Duke of Bedford is the leviathan among all the 
cieatores of the erown. He tumbles about his unwieldy bulk ; he 
plays and frolics in the ocean of royal bounty. Huge as he is, and 
whilst "he lies floating many a rood/' he is still a creature. His 
ribs, his fins, his whalebone, his'tolubber, the very spiracles through 
which he spouts a torrent of brine against his origin, and covers me 
all ovet with the spray,— everything of him and about him is from 
the throne. Is it for him to question the dispensation of the royal 
ftvor ? * * « » 

Had it pleased God to continue to me the hope of ^succession, I 
should have been according to ray mediocrity, and the mediocrity of 
the age I live in, a sort of founder of a family ; 1 should have left a 
son, who, in all the points in which personal merit can be viewed, in 
science, in erudition, in genius, in taste, in honor, in generosity, in 
humanity, in every liberal sentiment, and every liberal accomplish- 
ment, would not have shown himself inferior to the duke of Bedford, 
or to any of those whom he traces in his line. His Grace very soon 
would have wanted all plausibility in his attack upon that provision 
which belonged more t6 mine than to me. He would soon have 
supplied every deficiency, and symmetrized every disproportion. It 
would not have been for that successor to resort to any stagnant 
j wasting reservoir of merit id me, or in any ancestry. He bad in 

himself a salient, living spring, of generous and manly action. Ev- 
ery day he lived he would have re-purchased the bounty of the crown, 
and ten times more, if ten times more he had received. He was 
made a public creature and had no enjoyment whatever, but in the 
performance of some doty. At this exigent moment, the loss of a 
finished man is not easily supplied. 

But a Disposer whose power we are little able to resist, and whose 
wisdom it behoves us not at all to dispute ! has ordained it in anoth- 
er manner, and (whatever my querulous weakness might suggest) a 
fkr better. The storm has gone over me ; and I lie like one of those 
old'oaks which the late hurricane has scattered about me. 1 am 
stripped of all my honors ; I am torn up by the roots, and lie pros- 
trate on the earth ! There and prostrate, I most unfeignedly recog- 
nize the divine justice, and in some degree submit to it. But whilst 
I hnmble myself before God, 1 do not know that it is forbidden to 
repel the attacks of unjust and inconsiderate men. The patience of 
Job is proverbial. After some of the convulsive struggles of our irri- 
table nature, he submitted himself, and repented in dust and ashes. 
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But even so, 1 do not find him blamed for reprehending, and with 
a considerable degree of verbal asperity, those ill-natured neighbors 
of his, who visited his dunghill to read moral, politieal, and econom- 
ical lectures on his misery. I am alone. J. have none to meet my 
enemies in the gate. Indeed, my lord, 1 greatly deceive myself, if 
in this hard season I would give a peck of refuse wheat for all that Is 
called fame and honor in the world. This is the appetite but of a 
few. It is a luxury ; it is a privilege : it is an indulgence for those 
who are at their ease. But we are all of us made, to shun disgrace, 
as we are made to shrink from pain, and poverty, and disease. It is 
an instinct : and under the direction of reason, instinct is always in 
the right. I live in an inverted order. They who should have sac* 
ceeded me have gone before me. They who should have been to me 
as posterity are in the place of ancestors. I owe to the dearest rela- 
tion (which ever must subsist in memory) the act of piety, which he 
would have performed to me ', I owe it to him to show that he was 
not descended, as the Duke of Bedford would have it, from an un- 
worthy parent." 

Example 11. <<They stood pretty high upon the side of the glen, 
which had suddenly opened into a sort of amphitheatre to give room 
for a pure and profound lake of a few acres extent, and a space of 
level ground around it. The banks then arose everywhere steeply, 
and in some places were varied by rocks — in others covered with the 
copse which run up, feathering their sides. lightly and irregularly, 
and breaking the uniformity of the green pasture-ground. Beneath, 
the lake discharged itself into the huddling an4 tumultuous brook, 
which had been their companion since they entered the glen. At 
the point at which it issued from its 'parent lake* stood the ruins 
wnich they had come to visit. They were not of great extent ', but 
the singular beauty, as well as wild sequestered character of the spot 
on which they were situated, gave them an interest and importance 
superior to that which attaches itself to the architectural remains of 
greater consequence, but placed near to ordinary houses, and pos- 
sessing less romantic accompaniments. The eastern window of the 
church remained entire, with all its ornaments and tracery work, 
and the sides upheld by light flying buttresses, whose airy support, 
detached from the wall against which they were placed, and oma* 
mented with pinnacles and carved -work, gave a variety and light- 
ness to the building. The roof and western end of the church were 
completely ruinous, but the latter appeared to have made one side of 
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a square, of which the ruins of the conventoal buildings fbrmed 
other two, and the gardens a fourth. The side of these buildings 
which overhung the brook, was partly founded on a steep and pre- 
eipitons rock ; for the place had been occasionally turned to military 
purposes, and had been taken, with great slaughter, during Mon- 
trose's wars. The ground formerly occupied by the garden was still 
marked by a few orchard trees. At a greater distance from the build- 
ings were detached oaks, and elms, and chesnuts, growing singly, 
which had attained great size. The rest of the space between the 
ruins and the hill was close-cropt sward, which the daily pasture of 
the sheep kept in much finer order than if it had been subjected to 
the scythe and broom. The whole scene had a repose, which was 
still and affecting without being monotonous. The dark, deep basin 
in which the clear blue lake reposed, reflecting the water-lilies which 
grew on its surface, and the trees which here and there threw their 
arms from the banks, was finely contrasted with the haste and tu- 
mult of the brook which broke away from the outlet, as if escaping 
from ^confinement, and hurried down the glen, wheeling down the 
base of the rock on which the ruins were situated, and brawling in 
foam and fury ith eyery shelve and stone which obstructed its pas- 
sage. A similar contrast was seen between the level green meadow 
in which the ruins were situated, and the large timber trees which 
were scattered over it, compared with the precipitous banks which 
fETose at a short distance around, partly fringed with light and feath- 
ery underwood ; partly rising in steeps clothed with purple heath, 
and partly more abruptly elevated into founts of grey rock, chequer- 
ed with lichen, and those hardy plants which find root in the most 
arid crevices of the crags. 

Example 13. *^ It is nearly impossible for me to convey to my 
leaders an idea of the Wernal delight,' felt at this period, by the 
Lay Preacher, far declined in the vale of years. My spectral figure, 
pinched by the rude gripe of January, becomes as thin as that * dag- 
ger of lath,' employed by the vaunting Falstaff; and my mind, af- 
fected by the universal desolation of Winter, is nearly as vacant of 
joy and bright ideas, as the forest is of leaves, and the grove is of 
0ong. 

Fortunately for my happiness, this is only periodical spleen. 
Though in the bitter months, surveying my extenuated body, 1 ex- 
claim with the melancholy prophet, * My leanness, my leanness , wo 
BAto me I ' and though adverting to the state of my mind, I behold it 
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* all in a robe of darkest grain,' yet, when April and May reign in 
sweet vicissitude, I give, like Horace,care to the winds ; and perceive 
the whole system excited, by the potent stimulus of lunsbine.' 

An ancient bard, of the happiest descriptive powers, and who 
noted objects, not only with the eye of the poet, but with the accuracy 
of a philosopher, says in a short poem, devoted to the praises of 
mirth, that 

' Toung and old come forth to play, 
' 4 On a sunshine holiday.' 

In merry spring-time, not only birds but melancholy old fellows 
like myself, sing. The sun is the poet's, the invalid's, and the hy- 
pochondriac's friend. Undef clement skies, and genial sunshine, 
not only the body is corroborated, but the mind is vivified, and 
the heart becomes * open as day.' 1 may be considered fanciful in 
the assertion, but 1 am positive that many, who, in November, 
December, January, February, and March, read nothing but Man- 
deville, Rochefoucault, and Hobbs, and cherish malignant thoughts, 
at the expense of poor human nature, abjure their evil books and 
sour theories, when a sofler season succeeds. 1 have myself in win- 
ter, felt hostile to those, whom I could smile upon in May, and clasp 
to my bosom in June. Our moral qualities, as well as natural ob- 
jects are afifected by physical laws ; and 1 can easily conceive that 
benevolence, no less than the sun-flower, flourishes and expands un- 
der the luminary of the day. 

With unaffected earnestness, I hope that none of my readers will 
look upon the agreeable visitation of the sun, at this beauteous sea- 
son, as the impertinent call of a crabbed monitor, or an importunate 
dun. I hope that none will churlishly tell him * how they hate his 
beams.' I am credibly informed that several of my city friends, 
many fine ladies, and the worshipful society of loungers, considered 
the early call of the above red-faced personage, as downright intru- 
sion. It must be confessed that he is fond of prying into chambers 
and closets, but not like a rude searcher, or libertine gallant, for in- 
jurious or licentious purposes. His designs are beneficent, and he is 
one of the warmest friends in the world. 

Notwithstanding his looks are sometimes a little suspicious, and 
he presents himself with the fiery eye and flushed cheek of a jolly 
toper, yet this is only a new proof of the fallacy of physiognomy, for 
he is the most regular being in the universe. He keeps admirable 
hours, and is steady, diligent, and punctual to a proverb. CoQscioiis 
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of his shining merit, and dazzled by his regal glory, I must rigidly 
inhibit all from attempting to exclude his person. 1 caution slug- 
gards to abstain from the use of shutters, curtains, and all other vil- 
lanous modes of insulting my ardent friend. My little garden, my^ 
only support, and myself, are equally the objects of his 6are, and 
were it not for the constant loan of his great lamp, I could not always 
dee to write." 

Example 13. "There is great equability, and sustained tforce, in 
e?ery part of his writings. He never ezhausts himself in flashes 
and epigram, or languishes into tameness and insipidity ; at first 
sig^t you would say, that plainness andffood sense were the predom- 
inating qualities ; but, by the by, this smiplicity is enriched with the 
delicate and vivid colors of a fine imagination — the firee and forcible 
touches of a powerful intellect*-~and the lights and shades of an un* 
erring, harmonizing taste. In comparing it with the styles of his 
most celebrated contemporaries, we should say that it was more pure- 
ly and peculiarly a toritten style — and therefore, rejected those orna- 
ments that more properly belong to oratory. 

It has no impetuosity, hurry, or vehemence — no bursts, or sudden 
turns, or abruptness like that of Burke ; and though eminently 
smooth and melodious, it is not modulated to a uniform system of 
solemn declamation like that of Johnson, nor spread out in the richer 
and more vohiminous elocution of Stewart ; nor still less broken into 
that patchwork of scholastic pedantry and conversational smartness 
which has found its admirers in Gibbon. It is a style, in short, of 
great freedom, force and beauty ; but the deliberate style of a man 
of thought and of learning ; and neither that of a wit, throwing out 
his extern pores with an affectation of careless grace — nor a rheto- 
rician, thinking more of his manner than his matter, and determined 
to be admired for his expression, whatever may be the facts of his 
sentiments. 

But we need dwell no longer on qualities that may be gathered 
hereafler from the works he has lefl behind him. — They who lived 
with him mourn the most for those which will be traced in no such 
memorial ; and prize, far above these talents which gained him his 
high name in philosophy, that personal character which endeared 
him to his friends, and shed a grace and a dignity over all the so- 
ciety in which he moved. The same admirable taste which is con- 
spicuous in bis writings, or rather, the higher principles from which 
that taste was but an emanation, spread a similar change over his 
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whole life and conyeraation ; and gaye to the most learned pliilosa- 
pher of his daj, the manner and deportment of the most perfect 
gentleman.' 



II 



Example 14. " Hs is fallen 1 
. We may now pause before that splendid prodigy, which towered 
amongst as like some ancient ruin, whose firown terrified the glance 
its magnificence attracted. 

Grand, gloomy and peculiar, he sat upon tbe throne, a seeptered 
hermit, wrapt in the solitude of his own originality. 

A mind hold, independent and decisive-^. will, despotic in his 
dictates — an energy that distanced expedition, and conscience plia- 
ble to every touch of interest, marked the outline of this extraordi- 
nary character — the most extraordinary, perhaps, that, in the anoab 
of this world, ever rose, or reigned, or fell. 

Flung into life in the midst of a Revolution, that quickened every 
energy of a people who acknowledged no superior, he commenced 
his course, a stranger by birth, and a scholar by charity ! 

With no friend but his sword, no fortune but his talents, he rushed 
into the lists where rank, and wealth, and genius had arrayed them- 
selves, and competition fled from him as from the glance of destiny. 
fie knew no motive but interest — he acknowledged no criterion but 
success — he worshipped no God but ambition, and with an eastern 
devotion he knelt at the shrine of his idolatry. Subsidiary to this, 
there was no creed which he did not promulgate ; in the hope of a 
dynasty, he upheld the crescent ; for the sake of a divorce, he 
bowed before the Cross ; the orphan of St. Louis, he became the 
adopted child of the Republic ; and with a parricidal ingratitude, 
on the ruins both of the throne and the tribune, he reared the throne 
of his despotism. 

A professed Catholic, he imprisoned the Pope ; a pretended pa- 
triot, he impoverished the country ; and in the name of. Brutus, he 
grasped without remorse, and wore without shame, the diadem of 
the Caesars. 

Through this pantomine of his policy. Fortune played' the clown 
of his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbled, beggars reigned, 
systems vanished, the wildest theories took the color of his whim, 
and airthat was novel, changed places with the rapidity of a drama.* 
£ven apparent defeat assumed the appearance of victory — his flight 
from £gypt confirmed his destiny— ruin itself only elevated him to 
empire. 
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But if his fortune was great, his genius was transeendent ; de;> 
cision flaslied upon his counsels ; and it was the same to decide and 
to perforin. To inferior intellects, his combinations appeared per* 
fectlj impossible, his plans perfectly impracticable ; but in his hand, 
iiroplicity marked their development, and success vindicated their 
adoption. 

His person partook the character of his mind — if the one never 
yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent in the field. 

Nature had no obstkcles that he did not surmount — space no oppo- 
sition that he did not spurn ; and whether amid Alpine rocks, Ara* 
bian sands, or polar snows, he seemed proof against peril, and em- 
powered with ubiquity i The whole continent of Europe trembled, 
at beholding the audacity of his designs, and the miracle of their 
execution. Scepticism bowed to the prodigies of his performance ; 
romance assumed the air of history : nor was there aught too incredi- 
ble for belief, or too fanciful for expectation, when the world saw a 
subaltern of Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most ancient 
eapitals. All the visions of antiquity became common-places in hi* # 
eoniemplation ', kings were his people— nations were his out-posts ; 
and he disposed of courts, and crowns, and camps, and churches, an4 
cabinets, as if they were the titular dignitaries of the chess-board/* 
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ENGLISH STYLE. 



In the selection and anaogement of the following Exam* 

« pies, it is designed to present a brief and connected outline 

of the history of English style. To carry this design into 

fiill execution, would obviously require hr more extended 

limits than those here prescribed. 

Of English Style before the Revival of Letters. 

» 

There are few remains of En^ish prose writers prior to 
the revival of letters, about the middle of the fiAeentfa cen- 
tury. Of the few productions that belong to early periods 
in English history, most are written either in Saxon or in 
Latin. Indeed the origin of the English language is dated 
about the commencement of the fourteenth century, Sir John 
Mandeville being the first prose writer in the language. 
It is not then to be expected, that selections made from wri* 
ters before the middle of the fifteenth century, will be of 
much interest or importance, as specimens of style. In these 
compositions, as in the first efforts of young writers, there is 
no distinctly formed style — at least no traits so well defined 
and so prevalent, as to give a character to the style of the 
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age. Still it will be noticed, that many of the words and 
phrases are idiomatic and in common use at the pesent day. 

To the student of the English language, however, these 
early writings are highly interesting. He sees in them, as 
they become more and more intelligible, and bear a nearer 
resemblance to writings of later periods, the gradual forma* 
lion of the language. He finds also an illustration of the 
remark that the English language is a combination of difTer- 
ent languages, or in other words, that it is the Anglo-Saxpn 
with copious additions from the Norman, French, Latin, 
Greek, Italian, and German languages. He is further led 
to notice, that during the time, in which* these additions 
and infusions were made, the language is in a transition- 
state, passing from the Anglo-Saxon to the English. Several 
causes conspired, during the fourteenth century, to bring, 
about this change. A few distinguished poets appeared at 
this time, whose writings contributed much to the improve- 
nient of the language. Chaucer and Gower are especially 
worthy to be mentioned, the former having been styled the 
^ father of the English language/^ Many translations were 
also made from the French and other languages, and in this 
way now words and forms of expression were introduced^ 
Trevisa^s Translation of the Poly*cbronicon, and other trans- 
lations made and printed by William Claxton, the first Eng- 
lish printer, are examples. Several Romances were also at 
this time either written originally in English, or translated 
from other languages ; and this species of writing, as it'call- 
ed the attention of a new.class of readers to the literature of 
the times, led to the advancement of the language. Thus 
poetry, history, and romance, in their rude forms, aided by 
the influence of a greater familiarity with foreign languages 
and nations, led to the gradual formation and improvement 
of native English. 

I have made but three, extracts from writers of this period 
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from the Travels and Voyages of Sir John Mandeville, 
written about 1370 ; — ^the second from the Poly-chronioon of 
Tcevisa ; and the third from a Romance, entitled Morto Ar- 
thur, translated and published by Claxton about 1475. 

The following extract from Mandeville, gives us some 
knowledge of the philosophy of his times. 

** Te h«?e beard me iay, that Jeraialero is in the midst of the 
world ; and that many men prove and shew there, by a sphere, that 
pighte* in to the earth, upon the hour of mid-day, when it is so equi- 
noctial, that sheweth no shadow on no side. And that it should be 
in the midst of the world, Dayid witnesseth in the Fsalter,- where 
he salth, Deus operuttu est salute in medio terrtb. Then they that 
part from the parts of the West to go towards Jerusalem^ as many 
journies as they go upward for to go thither, in as many journies 
may they go from Jerusalem, unt6 other confines of the superficial- 
ity of the earth beyond. And when men go beyond iho\ journeys, 
t6wards ind, and to the foreign isles, all is euryronynget the round- 
ness of the earth and the sea, under oor country on this half. And 
therefore hath it befallen many times of a thing, that i ha?e heard 
o^onted when I was young ; how a worthy man departed sometime 
from our countries, for t(i go search the world. And so he passed 
Ind, and the isles beyond Ind, where ben mo than 500 isles ; and so 
long he went by sea and land, and so environed the world by many 
seasons, that he found an isle, where he heard speak his own language, 
calling on oxen in the plough such words, as men speak to beasts in 
his own country ; whereof he had great marvel $ for he knew notiiow 
it might be. But I say, that he had gone so long by land and by sea^ 
that he had environed all the earth, that he has come again environ* 
ing, that' is to say, going about unto his own marches, if he would 
have passed forth, till he bad found his country and his own know- 
ledge. But he turned again from thence from whence he was comfc 
fio /and so he lost much painful labor, as himself said, a great while 
afler, that he was come home. But how it seemeth to simple men un- 
learned, that men ne may go under the earth, and also that men should 
fall toward the heaven from under. But that may not be, unless that 
we may fall toward heaven from the earth, where we be. For 
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from wh«t part of the earth, where men dwell, cither above or be- 
neath, it leemetb alway to them that dwell, that they go more right 
than any other folk. And right as it seemeth to us, that they are 
ander us, right so it seemeth to them that we be under them. For 
if a man might fall from the earth into the firmament; by greater 
reason the earth and the sea, that ben so heavy, should fall to the 
firmament ; but that may not be ; and therefore saith our Lord God, 
Aim timeus nui qui susptndi terram ex nihiio. 

The following passage from Trevisa, relates to the di;fier- 
ent languages of the inhabitants of Briton. 

'* As it is knowen how many manner people ben in this island 
there ben also many languages, ffetheless, Welshmen, and Scots that 
ben not medled^ with other nations, keep nigh yet their first language 
and speech ; but yet tho Scots that were sometime confederate, and 
dwelt with Picts draw somewhat afler their speech. But the Flem- 
mings that dwell in the west side of Walei}, Have lefl their strange 
speech, and speaken like the Saxons. Also, Englishmen, tho they 
had from the beginning three manner speeches, southern, northern, 
and middle speech, in the middle of the land, as they come of three \ 
manner people of Gerrnania, netheless by commixyon^ and mediingX 
fivst with Danes, and afterwards with Normans, in many things 
the country language is appayred.^ This appaynng of the lan- 
guage Cometh of two things ; one is by cause that children that go 
to school, learn to speak first the English, and then ben compel- 
led to construe their lessons in French ; and that hath ben used syn 
the Normans came into England. Also gentle/nen's children ben 
learned from their youth to speak French ; and uplandish men will 
counterfeit and liken themselves unto gentlemen, and are besy\\ to 
apeak French, for to be more set by. Wherefore, it is said by a 
common proverb, '< Jack would be a gentlemen if he could speak 
French." 

The following passage from Morte Arthur, has been often I 
quoted, as the perfect character of a knight-errant. 

- - - n ■ ^n - — — --- — -- -- ■ ^ 
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<< Andnowl dare My, that Sir Laneelot, there tboa lieat that 
were never matched of none earthly knigbta handi. • And thou were 
the curtiest knight that ever bare shield. And thou were the truert 
friend to thy lo?er that ever bestrode horse ; and thon were the truest 
lover of a sinful raan, that ever loved woman. And thou were the 
kindest man that ever stroke with sword. And thou were the 
goodliest person that ever came among prece* of knights. And thou 
were the meekest man, and the gentlest that ever ate in hall amon^ 
ladies. And thou were the sternest knight to thy morUl foe that 
ever put spear in rest." ' 

From the Revival of Utters to the reign of Elizabeth. 

Several causes conspired during this period to the progress 
of society and the advancement of English literature. The 
zeal, with which the study of the Latin and Greek classics 
was pursued, led to a familiarity with these models of good 
taste, which could not fail to enrich and ameliorate the lan- 
guage and improve the style. It was also the era of the 
Reformation — a lime of great intellectual activity and pow- 
er, and when writers, deeply interested in the subjects which 
they discussed, wrote with directness and simplicity. There 
appeared also in connexion with these great events, several 
individuals of learning and of superior minds, who thought 
with clearness and power. Such men were Sir Thomas 
More, Bishop Latimer, Sir John Cheke and Bishop Fisher. 
It should be further mentioned, that the translation of the 
Bible, made during this period by Tyndale and Coverdale, 
especially the latter, which bears a near resemblance to that 
now in use, contributed much to the permanency of the lan- 
guage, and the simplicity of style. 

From these, and perhaps other causes, there are found 
partially developed some of the more valuable traits of style. 
There is a degree of simplicity, strength, and directm 
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which not only makes the writings of this period intelligible, 
but renders them grateful to the taste of even the present age. 
Still these excellencies are found united with many striking 
defects, and looking at them as connected with the history 
of English style, they are rather to be regarded as favorable 
indications, than as established tmits of style. 

Sir Thomas More, who was a strenuous papist, thus dis- 
courses on the writings of Luther. / 

*^ But the very cause why his books be not suffered to be read is, 
because his heresies be so many and so abominable, and the proofs 
wherewith he pretended to make them probable, be ^o far from 
reason and truth, and so far against the right understanding of holy 
scripture, whereof, under color of great zeal and affection, he labor- 
eth to destroy the credence and good use, and finally so far stretch- 
eth all things against good manner and virtue, provoking the world 
to wrong opinions of God, and boldness in sin and wretchedness^ 
that there can be no good, but much harm, grow by the reading. 
For if there were the substance good, and of error and oversight 
some cockle among the corn, which might be sifled out, and the^ 
remnant stand instead, men would have been content therewith, 
as they be with such other. But now is his not besprent with a 
few spots, but with more than half venom poisoned the whole wine, 
and that right rotten of itself. An4 this done of purpose and mal- 
ice, not without an evil spirit in such wise walking with his words, 
that the contagion thereof were likely to infect a feeble soul, as the 
savour of a sickness sore iufecteth a whole body. Nor the truth is 
not to be learned of every man's mouth ; for as Christ was not con- 
tent that the Devil should call him God's son, though it were true,ao 
is he not content a devil's limb, as Luther is, or Tyndale, should 
teach his flock the truth, for infecting them with their false devilish 
heresies besides." 

From the sermons of Bishop Latimer much might be ex- 
tracted to interest and amuse. The following passage is an 
example of his peculiar manner of writing. 

" We be many preachers here in England^ and we preach many 
long sermons, yet the people will not repent nor convert. This was 
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the fruit, the effect, and the good, thst JoBu't a/ervaon did, thtt all 
the whole city at his preaching converted, aod amended their. evil 
loose livingr, and did penance in sackcloth. And yet here in this 
sermon of Jonas is no great curiousness, no great clerkliness, no gieat 
ailbetation of words, nor painted eloquence ; it was none other but 
adkHC fuadrmgintm dies ei Asnsve nAvarUUf ; Yet forty days, JVtaeve 
tubvtrteter, and Ninevy shall be destroyed ; it was no moie. This 
was no great curious sermoni but it was a nipping sermon, a pinch- 
ing sermon, a biting sermon > it had a full bite, it was a nipping ser> 
mon, a rough sermon, and a sharp biting sermon. Do yon not here 
marvel that those Ninevites cast not Jonas in prison, that they did 
not revile him nor rebuke him ? They did not revile him nor rebuke 
him. Bot'God gave them grace to hear him, and to convert and 
amend at his preaching. A strange matter so noble a city to give 
place to one man's sermon. Now, England cannot abide this gear* 
they cannot be content to hear God*s minister, and his threatening 
for their sins, though the sermon be never so good, tho it be never so 
trne. It is a naughty fellow, a seditious fellow, he maketh (rouble 
and rebellion in the realm, he lacketh discretion.** 

Little remains to us of the writings of Sir John Cheke. 
He is principally known from his zeal in the cause ofancieat 
classical learning, and the influence of bis familiarity with 
these writers is evidently seen in his style. The following 
passage is from an address to certain seditious persons, who 
disturbed the peace of England in 1549. 

" Ye rise for religion. What religion taught you that .? If ye wef e 
offered persecution for religion, ye ought to flee. So Christ teach> 
eth you, and yet you intend to fight. If you would stand in the truths 
ye ought to suffer like martyrs, and ye would slay like tyrants. Thu9 
for religion, ye keep no religion, and neither will follow the council 
of Christ, nor the constancy of martyrs. Why rise ye for religion ? 
Have ye anything contrary to God's book } Yea, have ye not all 
thii^a agreeable to God's word ^ But the new (religion) is difierent 
from the old \ and therefore ye will hava the old. if ye taeaaure 
the old by truth, ye have the oldest, if ye measure the old by^fanoy, 
then it is hard, because men's fancies change, to give that is old. 

»llatt0r. 
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Te will hare the old style. Will ye have any older than that as 
Christ lefl, and his apostles (aagfat,and the first church did use ? Ye 
will have that the canons do establish. Why that is a great deal 
younger than that ye have of latter time,%nd newlier inveMed ; yet 
that is it that ye de*sire. And do ye prefer the Bishops of Rome afore 
Gbriflt? Men*« inventions afore Ood's taw? The newer sort of 
worship before the older? Ye seek no religion ; ye be deceived^ ye 
seek traditions. They that teach you, blind yon, that so instruct 
you, deceive you. If ye seek what the old doctors say, yet look what 
Christ, the oldest of all, saith. For he saith, < befote Abram was 
made I am.* If ye seek the truest way, he is the very truth. If ye 
Mek the readiest way, he is the very way.' If ye seek everlasting 
life, he ts the very life. What religioa wooM ye have other now 
than his religion ? You would have the Bibles in again, it is no 
mervail, your blind guides should lead you blind still. 

But why should ye not like that (religion) which God's word es- 
tablishieth, the primitive church hath authorised, the greatest learn- 
ed men of this realm have drawn, the whole consent of the parliament 
hath eonfirmed, the king's majesty hath set forth ? is it not truly 
set out? Can ye devise any truer than Christ's apostles used ? Ye 
think ft is not learnedly done. Dare ye, commons, take upon you 
more learning than the chosen bishops and clerks of this realm 
have ? 

Learn, learn to know this one point of religion, that God will be. 
worshipped as he hath prescribed, and not as we have devised. And 
that his will is wholly in the seriptares which be full of <6od's spirit 
and profitable to teach the truth.'^ 



IRj&ign of Eliztibetlk 

In directiDg our attention lo English literature, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, we see more fully displayed the effects of 
those causes, which as connected with the Revival of letters 
and the Reformation, were in operation during the reigns of 
her immediate predecessors^ Writers now appear, whose 
style is more distinctly marked, and whose works are more 
valuable* Still it must be acknowledged, that the literature 
of this period i« not characterifeed by any well defined and 
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pervading traits of style. There is no standard, to which 
the liteiary taste of the age is conformed. Each individual 
author of intellectual power, writes in accordance with his 
own taste, and his influence is felt in a greater or less degree 
by the literature of the tinies. In noticing therefore, the 
style of this reign « the attention will be directed to individual 
writers. 

The first and second extracts are from the ^' Rhetoric'^ of 
Thomas Wilson, and the **' Schoolmaster^' of Roger Ascfaam. 
I have been induced to insert them, rather from the infonna* 
tion they give us of prevailing notions respecting language 
and criticism, than from any marked peculiarity in the style. 
Still it may be noticed, that there is a good degree of perspi- 
cuity and vivacity of expression. Wilson came into notice 
in the preceding reign : his work, from which the following 
extract is made, is the first regular treatise on Rhetoric in the 
English language, and was deservedly for many years in high 
repute. Roger Ascham is well knowiv as the tutor of Eliza- 
beth. Both these individuals contributed much by their pre- 
cepts, and their zeal for good learning, ta the advancement of 
English language and literature. 

Wilson, treating on plainness of style, has the following 
just remarks : 

<^Among other lessons, this should be first learned, tliat we never 
affect any strange inkborn terms, but to speak as is commonly re- 
ceived ; neither seeking to be over-fine, dor yet living over-careless, 
using our speech as most men do, an^ ordering oar wits as the few- 
est have done. Some seek so fiir for outlandish English, that they 
forget altogether their mother's language. And 1 dare affirm this, 
if some of their mothers were alive, they were not able to tell 
what they say: and yet these fine English Clerks will say that they 
speak in their mother tongue, if a man sfaouTd charge them with 
counterfeiting the King*s English. Some fkr journied gentlemen, 
at their returm hosne, like as they love to go in foreign appuei^ m 
tltoy will powder theic talk with over«ii«a language. Me that oometh 
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hielj out of France ) will tulk Freneh*£ngliah, and ne?er blaih at 
the matter. Another chops in with Engliah Italianated, and appli- 
eth the Italian phraae to onr £ngii9h speaking ; the which is, as if 
an orator that professeth to utter his mind in plain Liatin would needs 
speak poetry, and far fetched colors of strange antiquity. The law- 
yer will store his stomach with the prating of pedlars. The fine 
courtier will talk nothing but Chaucer. The mystical wise men and 
poetical clerks will speak nothing bat quaint proverbs and blind alle- 
gories ; delighting much in their own darkness, especially when 
none can tell what they do say. The unlearned or foolish fantasti- 
cal, thttt amells but of learning (6uch fellows as ha?e seen learned 
men in their day), will so Latin their tongues, that the aimpie can- 
not but wonder at their talk, and think surely that they speak by 
some revelation. I know them that think rhetoric to stand wholly 
upon dark words ; and that he who can catch an iokhorn term by 
the tail, him they count to he a fine Englishman and a good rhetori- 
cian." 

Ascham, in his ^' Schoolmaster,^^ thus remarks on the ia« 
flueoce of Italian manners and books. 

'< If some do not understand what is a Englishman itaKantted, 1 
will plainly tell him. He that by living and travelling in Italy, 
bringeth home into England, out of Italy, the religion, the learning, 
the policy, the experience, the manners of Italy. That is to say, for 
rehgion, papistry, or worse ; for learning, less commonly than they 
carried out with them ; for policy, a factious heart, a diseonrstng 
head, a mind to meddle in all men's matters; , for experience, plenty 
of new mischief never known in England before ; for manners, va- 
riety of vanities, and change of filthy lying. 

These be the enchantments of Circe, brought out of Italy to mar 
men*s manners m England ; much by example of ill life*, but more 
by precepts of fond books, of late translated out of Italian into Eng- 
lish, sold in every shop in London ; commended by honest titles the 
sooner to corrupt honest manners ; dedicated over boldly to virtuons 
and honorable personages, the'easilier to beguile simpl&and innocent 
wits. It is pity that those who have authority and charge to allow 
and disallow books to be printed, be qo more circumspect herein 
than they are. Tea sermons at FaQl's oross do not so much good 
for moving men to true do^tirine, aa one of those books do harm, 
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with entieing mea to ill liviag. Yea, I My farther, tfa(»e books, di> 
oot M much to corrupt honest liviof , as they do to sobvert true reli* 
gion. More papists be made by yoar merry books of Italy, than by 
your earnest books of Laiirai«.'* 

The Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney was written abotit 1580. 
Regarding the time in which it was produced, it most be 
pronounced a work of uncommon merit — the prodvict of a ^ 
mind in advance of its age in elegant attainments and intel* 
lectual polish. To the reader of the present day^ its fault» 
are obvious* There is a looseness in the sentences, and a 
puerility in the thoughts, which belong to the childhood of 
literature. Yet with these faults is united much to interest 
and to please : a play of fancy, a sportiveness and sprightli- 
ness of thought, which ofifer a grateful relaxation to the mind. 
Something of his manner may be learned from the following 
specimen^ 

" The third day after, in the time that the morning did strew roses 
and violets in the heavenly floor against the coming of the sun, the 
nightingales (striving one with the other, which could in most ^lain- 
ty variety recount their wrong caused sorrow) made them put off 
their sleep, and rising from under a" tree (which that night had been 
their pavilion) they went on their journey, which by and by wel- 
comed Musadora's eyes (wearied with the wasted soil of Laconia) 
with delightful prospects, ^here were hills which garnished their 
proud heights with stately trees ; humble vallies whose low es- 
tate seemed comforted with the refreshing of silver rivers, meadows 
enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers; thickets, which be- 
ing lined with most pleasant shades were witnessed so too, by the 
cheerfijl disposition of many well-tuned birds ; each pasture stored 
with sheep feeding with sober security, while the pretty lambs with 
bleating oratory craved the dam's comfort. Here a shepherd's boy 
piping as though he should never be old ; there a young shepherdess 
knitting, and withal singing, and it seemed that her voice comforted 
her hamds to work, and her hands kept time to her voice-music. As 
for the houses of the country (for many houses came under their eye) 
they were all scattered, no two being one by the other, and yet aoi 
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%o far off, M that it b«rr^ raatukl smuttft ; a show as it were, of an 
^ccompaniable-eolitarineM; andofk^i^l wiMemess." 

Sir Walter Raloighi, fdft&wiDg the order of time^next'O^ 
fers himself to our notice. In this distinguished individual, 
are found united the activity and enterprise of the adven- 
turer and military 1<)ader, the practical common sense of the 
statesman and man of business; and the learning of the schol-- 
ar. His style has those traits, which his pursuits and tho' 
east of bis mind, would lead us to anticipate. It is manly 
and forcible, and to a good degree natural and perspicuous ;. 
more like the style of later writers of good repute, than that 
of any of his contemporaries. Indeed, wherein it falls short 
of what in later times is esteemed a good English style, .the 
defects are manifestly the faults of the age, above which he* 
has partially and not entirely risen. His principal work is- 
a History of the World ; but his miscellaneous writings are 
numerous, shewing him to have been a man of extensive 
knowledge and uncommon intellectual powers. 

The following extract is from a work entitled the ^' Cabinet 
Ck)uncil." It shews us the free use of classical authorities,, 
which at this period began to pi'evail. 

*< All virtues be required in a prince; but justice and clemency,, 
are most necessary ; for justice is a babit of doing things as justlj as 
well to himself as to others, and giving to eVery ofae so much as t6 
him appertaineth. This is that virtue which {ireserveth oortoordlimda^ 
men, and Whereof they be called good; Jns et '^B^mittswimc^A tivift9^~ 
limt.— Cic. 

«lt Isthequality of |his Virtue al^o to pi>(^i(ieed 'equally atid t^tal- 
perat^ly. It informeth the pritlde tt6t to Mfchttl-gfe the Subjtfbt %itli. 
iHfiiiHe laws ; for Ibetefoie prbceedeth the impoverish tnent of tha 
8iibf«cts and the enriching of lawyers, « kind of men, which in ages 
more ancient, did seem of no necessity. Sivte caucidicis satis felicis- 
olimfuerefuturcBquesunturbes. — Sal. 

** The next viffliw leqaited in priiiOM is ekineney, Ming 'an ia<^ 
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clination of the mind to lenity and compuskHi, yet tempered with 
■e verity and jodgment. This quality is fit for all great personages, 
bat chiefly princes, becaase their occasion to use it is most. By it 
also the loTe of men is gained. Q^i vuU regnare, langmda regnet 
mantt. — Siir. 

'< After clemency, fidelity is expected in all good princes, which 
is a certain performance and observation of word and promise. This 
virtue seemeth to accompany justice, or is, as it were, the same; 
and therefore most fit for princes. Sanctissimum generis humani 60- 
num, — Liv. 

** As fidelity folio weth justice, so doth modesty accompany clem- 
ency. Modesty is a temperature of reason, whereby the mind of 
man is so governed, as neither in action or opinion, he overdeemeth 
of himself, or of any thing that is his — a quality not common in for- 
tunate folk, and most rare in princes. — fkiperbia commune nohUitatis 
ma/itm.— Sal. 

** This virtue doth also moderate all external demonstrations of 
insolence, pride and arrogance, and therefore necessary to be known 
of princes, and other, whom fortune or favor hath advanced, /in- 
pfine felicitate twBjranoSjfadlius iUam regesJ** — Curt. 



John Lilly, a poet and romance writer, waa^ esteemed in 
bis day an unparalleled wit and scholar, ^' the darling of- the 
Muses." His manner of writing, which is in a high degree 
affected, is full of antithesis and quaint sayjngs, recommended 
him to the fashionables of his age. He was a favorite at 
ocrart, ^'was heard, graced, and rewarded by Elizabeth." 
Such indeed was bis celebrity, that a manner of writing and 
speaking in imitation of his style, was called Euphnteismj 
from the name of his most popular romance. I have thought 
him worthy of mention, since his celebrity, though short- 
lived, must have given his writings some ^influence on Eng 
lish style. 

The following extract is from the romance before men- 
tioned. Euphues had inveighed against woman to his friend 
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Philautus ; afterwards he became enamoured of English 
beauties, and is thus reproached by Philautus : 

** Stay, Eapbues, 1 can level at the thoughts of thy heart by the 
wdrds of thy moath ; for that commonly the tongue utteretfa the 
mind, and outward speech' betraye-Ui the inward spirit. Fdr as a 
good root is known by a fair blossom, so is the substance of the heart 
noted by the shew of the countenance. 1 can see day at a little hole ; 
thou must halt cunningly if thou beguile a cripple; but 1 cannot 
choose but laugh when 1 see thee play with the bait, that I fear thou 
hast swallowed, thinking with a mist to make my sight blind, be- 
cause I should not perceive Uiy eyes bleared. 

" A burnt child dreadeth the fire ; he that stumbleth twice at one 
atone is worthy, to break his shins ; thou mayest happily forswear 
thyself^ but thou shalt never delude me } I know thee now as readi- 
ly by thy vizard as by thy visage *, it is a blind goose that knoweth 
not a fox from a fern bush, and a 'foolish fellow that cannot discern 
crafl from conscience, being once cozened. But why should I lament 
thy follies with grief, when thou seemest to color them with de- 
ceit? Ah, Euphues, 1 love thee well, but thou hatest thyself, and 
seekest to heap more harms on thy head by a little wit, than thou 
shalt- ever claw off by thy great wisdom. All fire is not quenched 
by water ; thou hast not love in a string ; affection is not thy slave ; 
thou canst not leave when thou listest. With what face, Euphues, 
canst thou return to thy vomit, seeming with the greedy h^und to 
lap up that which thou didst cast up ? I am ashamed to rehearse the 
terms that otice thou didst utter of malice against women, and art 
thou not ashamed, now again, to recant them ? They must needs 
think thee either envious upon small occasion, or amorous upon a 
light cause ; and tlien will they be all as ready to hate thee for thy 
spite, as to laugh at thee for thy looseness. 

** No, Euphues, so deep a wound cannot be healed with so light a 
plaster ; thou mayest by art recover the skin, but thou canst never 
cover the scar ; thou mayest flatter with fools because thou art wise, 
but the wise will ever mark thee for a fool.'* 

During the reign of Elizabeth, appeared several distin- 
guished antiquarians and historians. Those writings of this' 
class which acquired the greatest celebrity, and which still 
remain to us^ are Holinshed's Chronicles — Stow's Survey of 



LondoD, aDd Gambdea^s Biilteoia. Tkese works diacav^r 
great iDdusfry and rMearoh, and are th^ souroea fiom whicb 
modern historians have largely drawn. 

The only extract I shall make, b from Holinshed'a Chroo- 
ielea, a digression on the use of Venetian glasses. 

^ It is a world to see in these Aur days, wherein gold and silver 
moat aboundethf that oar gentility as lothing those metals^ (because 
of the plenty) do . now generally choose rather the Venice glasses 
both for our wine and beer, than any of those metals or stone where 
in before time we have been accustomed to drink ; but such is the 
Batnrk of man generally^ that it most coveteth things difficult. to be 
attained ', and su'ih is the estimation of this stuff, that many become 
rich only with their new trade unto Murana, (a town near to Venice 
situate on tbe Adriatic sea,) from whence the very best are daily to 
be had> and such as for beauty do well near match the crystal or the 
ancient Jdurrhina vara, whereof now no man hath knowledge. And 
as this is seen in the gentility, so in the wealthy commonalty the 
like desire of glass is not neglected, whereby the gain gotten by 
their purchase is much more increased to the benefit of the mer- 
chant. The pooresi also will have glass if they may, but sith the 
VenetisQ is somewhat too dear for them, they content themseFvesr 
with such as are made at home of fexn and burnt stone ; buit in fine« 
all go one way, that is, to shards at the last ; so that our great ex- 
penses in glasses, (besides that they breed much strife towards those 
who h^ve the charge of them,) are worse of all bestowed, in mine 
opinion, because their pieces do turn unto no profit. If the phi- 
losopher's stone were once found, and on e part hereof mixed with 
fortv of molton glass, it would induce such a metallic, toughness 
thereunto, that a fall should nothing hurt it in such a manner, yet it 
might peradvepture bpnch or batter it ; nevertheless that inconven- 
ieace were quickly to be redressed by the hammer. But whither am 
1 slipped r 

There yet remains to he mentioned, among the distiD- 

giusbed rn^n of his reigq, the yenerable Hooker. And it is 

ploAsing evidence of the advance of the English nation in 

^intelligence imd learning, that a work written with the abil- 

liyi tb? sound thought and exten^ve kn9wled^i^| found in 
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the Ecclesiastical Poiity was rightly appreciated at the time 
of its publication : while its continued reputation is evidence, 
' how justly this celebrity was deserved. Perhaps, the most 
fit encomium ever passed upon this work, is that of King 
James. " In it,^' says he, *' there is no aflfectation of lan- 
guage : It is a clear, grave, and comprehensive manifestation 
of reason. As a piece of composition it is injured by ths9 
inversion of clauses, and the imitation of foreign idioms, 
/which cause it to appear rough and unpolished, and at times 
intricate and obscure. But in the midst of these faults, are 
found a dignity and force and elevation of style, which are 
redeeming excellencies. There are also occasional passa- 
ges of striking beauty and sublimity.'* 

These peculiarities of the style df Hooker, may be seen in 
the following passage, in which he speaks of those, who 
would disparage the light of reason. 

** But 80 it is, the name of the light of reason is made hal^fiil with 
men ; the star of reason and learning, and all other sach like hel^, 
beginneth no otherwise to be thought of, than if it were an unlucky 
comet; or as if God had so accursed it, that it should never 
shine, or give light in things concerning our duty in any way to- 
wards him, but be esteemed as that star in the Revelation, called 
fVormtoood; which being fallen from Heaven, makelh rivers and 
waters in which it falleth, so bitter, that men tastings them die 
thereof. A number there are, who think that they cannot admira 
as they ought, the power and authority of the word of God, if in 
things divine, they should attribute^nj force to man's reason. For 
which cause they never use reason so willingly as to disgrace 
reason. Their usual and common discourses are to this effect. The 
natural man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of Gt)d ; for they 
are foolishness unto blm, neither can he know them because they 
are spiritually discerned. By these and the like disputes, an opin- 
ion hath spread itself very far into the world ; as if the way to be ripe 
in faith, wete to be raw in wit and judgment ; as if reason were an 
enemy unto religion, childish simplicity the mother of ghostly and 
divine wisdom." 

24* 
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The followuig paasage on dettfa, has nora ef sunplieilj 
.«Dd 8ino0thno9B: 

<< |a there any maq of worth and virtue, though not instructed in 

-the school of Christ, or ever taug^ht what the soundness of religion 

meaneth, that had not rather end the days of this transitory lii^, as 

iCyriu in Xfenopfaon and in Plato Socrates, are described, than to 

^k dp^B wHb ttipm, of whopi piihu h&th said, mamento morfnif/Kr, 

thjci:^ is scarce %p instant l^etween their flourishing and not being ? 

JBut let us, who know what it is to die as Absalom or Ananias and 

8apphira died ; let us beg of God, that when the' hour of our rest 

is come, that patterns of our dissolution may be Jacob, Moses, 

Joshua, David, who leisurably ending their lives in peace, prayed 

in? tibe mepeiea of Qod to oome iipon their posterity ; replenished 

.the hearts of those nearest unto th0in with words of memorable coa- 

Bolation ; strengthened men in the fear of God, gave them whole- 

.fPI^ ^Bs^ocVmBs of Ufe, and confirmed them in true religion ; in 

VW* ^Vififbt tl^ world nq les^ virt^oi^ly how to die, than they had 

done before how to live." 

If now we ]otk back on the Examples of style during the 

mgn of Eiissabetb, we see that there is occasion to repeat 

ihe remark, that English style had not as yet assumed any 

distinct and well defined character. It is not formed on any 

^one model. And when we notice the prevalent faults of the 

•best writers of this period^ who are characterized either by 

^a rambling, forceless manner of expression, or by intricacy, 

harshness and obscurity, we must be convinced, that it is 

well this is the case. While then different writers have each 

contributed something to the advancement of English style, 

there is no one, who could with advantage have be^n looked 

Reign of James L 

Most of the writers who flourished during this reign, bear 
a resemblance to each other, not in any common excellw- 
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eies of style, bat in certain pervading defects* Unnatural 
conceits, antitheses and jfalse ornaments, are characteristic 
traits. Especially do we find prevalent the absurd custom 
of introducing, on all occasions, JLiatin quotations, thus oAeo 
expressing commoD thoughts in an imposing, affected man- 
ner. I propose therefore to make several extracts illustra* 
tive of these peculiarities of style, with slight notices of the 
authors quoted. 

The first extract is from a work, which may well be called 
a literary curiosity, showing the most rare variety and extent 
of literary attainments, and an uncomraoii, though eccentric 
genius. I may add too, a work, the style of which, thpugh 
strongly marked by some of the faults just mentioned, pos- 
sesses valuable traits. I refer to Burton^s Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy, from which the following extract is made : 
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" Thus mach I say of myself, and that 1 hope withoat all suspicioo 
of pride or self-conceit ; 1 have lived a silent, solitary, private life, ' 
mihi et museSy in the University, as long almost as Xenocrates in 
Athens, ad seneeiam fere, to learn wisdom as he did, penned up mos| 
part in ray study. Thirty years i faa.ve contioQed (having the use pf 
mi good libraries as ever he had) a scholar, and would be therefore 
loth, either by living as a drone, to be an unprofitable or unworthy 
member of such a society, or to write that which would be any waytf 
dishonorable to such a r^yal and ample foundation. Something 1 
have done, though by my profession a divine, yet turbme rapiius m- 
gtnii as he said, out of a running wit, and inconsistent, unsettled 
mind, I had a great desire, (not able to attain to a superficial skill in 
any) to have some smattering in all, to be aliquis in omnikua nuUut 
innngutu; which Plato commends, out of him Lipsiua approves, 
Mid farther << as fit to be imprinted in all curious wits, not to b« » 
•bive of one science, or dwell together in one subject, as most do, hat 
to rove abroad, eenltum puer arUum, to have an oar in every man's 
boat, to taste of every dish, and to sup of every cup;" which saith 
Montaigne, was well performed by Aristotle, and his learned coua- 
tryman, Adrian Turnebus. This roving humor (though not with 
like success) I have ever had, and like a ranging spaniel, that barki 
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at every bird he sees, leavin^jr his gune, I have followed all, saving 
that which I should, and may justly complain and truly fat ubique »(, 
which Gestner did in modegty, that 1 have read many books, but to 
little purpose, for want of good method ; I have confusedly turned 
over divers authors in oar libraries, with small profit, for want of art, 
order, memory, judgment. And thus amidnt the gallantry and mis* 
ery of the world, jollity, pride, perplexities and cares, simplicity and 
villany, subtlety, knavery, candor and integrity, mutually mixed and 
offering themselves, 1 rub on privus priratis; as I have still lived, 
so 1 now continue, statu quo prius, left to a solitary life and my own 
discontents; Saving that sometimes, nt quid mentiarf as Diogenes 
went into the city, and Democritus to the haven to see fashions, I 
did for my recreation now and then walk abroad, look into the world, 
and could not choose but make some little observations non tarn so- 
gax observatOTf ac simplex rtcUator^ not as they did, to scoff or laugh 
at all, but with a mixt passion : 

Bilem sapejocum vestri movere tumtdtus" 

Strange as it may seem, this quaint, conceited, witty man* 
ner of writing, found its way into the pulpit and united with 
the theological quibbling and the metaphysical subtilties of 
the age, became the prevalent style of preaching. Such a 
preacher was bishop Andrews, a man of some learning, and 
of high repute with his contemporaries — being styled slella 
predicantium. Of the light emitted by this luminary, we 
may judge from the following extract, the subject of which 
is a comparison between men and angels : 

'^IVhat are angels? Surely they are spirits; glorious spirits; 
heavenly spirits ; immortal spirits. For their nature or substance, 
spirits; for their quality or property, glorious; for their place or 
abode, heUvenly ; for their durance or continuance, immortal. 

And what is the seed of Abraham but as Abraham himself? And 
what is Abraham ? Let him answer himself: 1 am dust and ashes. 
What is the seed of Abraham ? Let one answer in the pe^ns of ^ 
all the rest : dieens putredinif etc. saying to rottenness, thou art my 
IDother, and to the worms, ye are my brethren. They are spirits ; 
now what are we, what is the seed of Abraham ? Flesh. And 
what is the very harvest of this seed of flesh ? what but corruption 
and rottenness and worms. There is the substance of our bodies* 



They heavenly spirits, angels of hea?en ; that is, their place of abode 
is io heaven above, oqi s is here below in the d^st ; inter pidices et 
culi^Sy tineaa araneag et vermes ; our place is here among fleas and 
flies, moths and spiders, and crawling worms. There is our place 
of dwellins:. 

They immortal spirits ; this is their durance. Our time is pro- 
claimed in the prophet ; flesh, all flesh is grass} and the glory of it 
as the flower of the field (from April to June). The scythe cometh, 
nay the wind but' bloweth, and we arc gone, withering sooner than 
the grass, which is short ; nay fading sooner than the flower of the 
grass, which is mochshorter ; nay (saith Job) robbed in pieces more 
easily than any moth. 

This we are to them if you lay us together ; and if you weigh us 
upon a balance, we are altogether Lighter than vanity itself; this is 
our weight. And if you value us, man is but a thing of nought ; this 
is our worth. Hofi is omnis homo ; that is Abraham, and this is 
Abraham's seed ; and who would stand to compare these with angels ? 
Verily, there is no comparison; they are incomparably far better 
than the best of us." 

Dr. Donne is another preacher, who belongs to the same 
class, but he was a poet as well as a divine, and thare is evi- 
dently more refinement of taste, than in |he style of Bishop 
Andrews. 

The following is the introduqtion to a serpnon from the 
text, " For where your tree^suro is, there will your heart be 
ftlso." 

" I have seen minute glasses ; glasses so short lived. If 1 were 
to preach upon this text {where your treasure is there voill your heart 
he also) to such a glass, it were enough for half the sermon ; enough 
to shew the worldly man his treasures, and the object of his heart, to 
call his eye to that minute glass, and to- tell him, there flows, there 
flies your treasure, and your heart with it. But if I had a secular 
glass, a glass that would run an age ; if the -two hemispheres of the 
world calcined and burnt to ashes ; and all the ashes and sands and 
atoms of the world put into that glass, it would not be enough to 
tell the godly man what his treasure and the object of his heart is« 
A parrot or a stare, docile birds, and of pregnant imitation, will 
sooner be brought to relate to us the wisdom of a council-table, tlian 
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any Ambrose, or any Chrysostome, men that bare gold and honey 
in their names, shaJl tell us what the sweetness, what the treasure of 
heaven is, and what that man*B peace, that hath set his hear^ opon 
that treasure." 

Another short extract is perhaps a better example of his 
usual mode of writincr. 

** Theudas rose up, dicens se esse aliquem ; he said be was some- 
body, and he proved nobody ; Simon Margus rose np dicens se esse 
aliquem magnum^ saying be was some great body ; and he proved as 
little. Christ Jesus rose up, and said himself not to be somebody, 
nor some great body ; but that there was nobody else, no other name 
given under heaven, whereby ^-e should be saved, and he was be- 
lieved. And therefore if any man think to destroy this general by 
making himself a woful instance to the contrary — Christ is not be- 
lieved in all the world, for I never believed in Christ; so poor |n 
objection requires no more answer, but that that will still be true in 
the general ; man is a reasonable creature, though he be an unrea- 
sonable man." 

Of the few writers of this age, who acquired any celebrity, 
the dramatist, Ben Johnson, may be mentioned. He has led 
but one piece of prose composition, and this, while it has in 
some degree the peculiarities of his time, has more good 
sense than is found in most of his contemporaries. I have 
selected the following passage be<jause of the subject on 
which it treats. 

<< Language most shews a man ; speak, that 1 may see thee. It 
springs out of the most retired and inmost parts of us, and is the 
image of the parent of it, the mind. Mo glass renders a man's form 
or likeness so true, as his speech. Nay, it is likened to a man ; and 
as we consider feature and composition in a man, so words in lan- 
guage ; in the greatness, aptness, sound, structure, and harmony of 
it. Some men are tall and big ; so some language is high and 
great. Then the words are chosen, the sound ample, the composi- 
tion full, the absolution plenteous, and poured out, all grace, sinewy 
and strong. Some are little and dwarfs ; so of speech, it is hamble 
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and low ;. tbe words poor and flat; the members and periods thin, 
and weak, without knitting or number. The middle are of a just 
stature. There the language is plain and pleasing ; even without 
stopping) round without swelling; all well-tnriied, composed, ele- 
gant and accurate. The vicious language is vast and gaping ; swell- 
ing and irregular? when.it contends high, full of roek, mountain 
and pointednesa ; as it affects to be low it is abject and creeps, full 
of bogs and holes. And according to their subject, these stjrles vary 
and lose their names ; for that which is high and lofly, declaring 
excellent matter, becomes vast and tumurous, speaking of petty 
and inferior things; so that which was even and apt, in a mean 
and plain subject, will appear most poor and humble in a high 
argument. 

The next thing to the stature, is the figure and feature of lan- 
guage ; that is, whether it be round and straight, which consists of 
short and succinct periods, numerous and polished ; or square and 
firm, which is to have equal and strong parts, everything answerable, 
and weighed. 

The third is the sk^n and coat, which rests in the well-joining, 
cementing and coagmentation of words ; when as it is smooth, gen* 
tie and sweet ; like a table upon which you may run your finger 
without rubs, and your nails cannr>t find a joint, nor horrid, rough, 
wrinkled, gaping, and chapt ; after these, the flesh, blood, and bones 
come in question. We say it is a fleshy style, when there is much 
periphrases, and circuit of words ; and when with more than enough 
it grows fat and corpulent. It hath blood and juice, when the words 
are proper and apt, their sound sweet and the phrases neat and 
picked. There be some styles again that are bony and sinewy." 



From these writers of vitiated taste, we turn to the illus- 
trious Bacon, who is not only to be regarded as an ornament 
of this reign, but of English literature. This is not the place 
to enumerate his various works, or to speak of their influence 
on the advancement of science and good learning. We look 
only at his style. In this, as seen in his philosophical works, 
and in his miscellaneous productions, especially in liis Es- 
says, there is a striking ^ difference. In the former, there is 
evidently an improvement on preceding writers. While the 
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style has dignity, elevation, and force, and is free fieom the bad 
taste of his time, it has less of harshness and of that involu- 
tion of clauses, and consequent intricacy, than are found in 
his immediate predecessors. Still, to modern readers, it of- 
ten appears rigid and unharmonious. It wants also that 
compactness and strength of expression, to wHich good wri- 
ters of the present day attain. But these defects disappear 
in many of those passages, in which the intellectual great- 
ness of the writer, his power of thought, and grandeur of con- 
ception, are displayed. The style of his Essays differs wide- 
ly. The sentences are short and antithetic, and devoid of 
ease and elegance. They are a collection of striking thoughts 
and wise sayings, set forth in sparkling expressions and illus- 
trations. 

The following passage from his Advancement of Iieamiog, 
is an example of Bacon^s better style. 

<< But the greatest error of all the rest, is the mistaking or mis- 
placing .of the last or farthest end of knowledge ; for men have en- 
tered into a desire of learning and knowledge, sometime, upon a 
natural curiosity, and an inquisitive appetite ; sometimes to enter- 
tain their minds with variety and delight ; sometimes for ornament 
and reputation ; and sometimes to enable them to victory of wit and 
contradiction i and most times for lucre and profession ; and seldom 
sincerely to give a true account of therr gift of reason, to the benefit 
and use of men ; as if tbere were sought in knowledge a couob, 
where to rest. a searching and restless spirit; or a terras, for a wan- 
dering and variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; 
or a tower of state, for a proud mind to raise itftelf upon; or a fort 
or commanding ground for atrife or contention ; oif a ¥hop for poR^ 
and sale; and not a rich stbrehonie . fiir the glory of the Creator) 
ted the relief of man's estate. But this is that which will indeed 
dignify and exalt knowledge, if contemplation and action mf^y bo 
more nearly conjoined and united together than they have been ; & 
conjunction like unto that of the iwo highest plahets, Saturn, thd) 
planet of rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, the jilaitet of civil 00* 
Ciety and action ; howbeit, I do not mean, wheh I speak of ust mUd 
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uetioD) that end before nentiotfed of the applyiofp of knowled^ fee 
hiere and profeaaton ; for 1 am not ignorant hov much thaft ^ryevteCk 
and interrupteth the proaecution and advancement of knowledge, 
like unto the golden ball thrown before Atalanta, which, while she 
g5>eth aside and stoopeth to take up, the race is hindered, 

*IhiclinarU atrsus^ aurumgue voMUe tollit,'' 

Heitker is my meaning as was apoken of Socrates, to call pbiloM- 
phj down from heaven to converse upon earth ; that is, to leave 
natural philosophy aside, and to apply knowledge only to manners, 
«nd policy. But as both heaven and earth do conspire and contri- 
bate to the use and benefit of man ; so the end ought to be, from 
%oth philosophies to separate and reject vain speeolations, and wbat> 
soever ia empty and void, and to pseoerve and augment whatever is 
solid and fruitful/* 



Charles L and the Commonwealths 

This is the age of polemical and political controversy^ 
the very foundations .of society seemed to be shaken. Or 
rather, it was a period, when men of intellectual energy and 
daring spirits, came forth to the work of laying anew, and 
with skill and solidity, these foundations. The first princi* 
pies of morals, of politics, and of ecclesiastical rule, were 
subjected to examination, and the whole era in church and 
elate, is one of revolution. 

As might be expected, these commotions called jfbrth the 

intellectual energies of the most apt minds, and whatever 

was written had a direct bearing on the interests of society. 

literature became more manly and practical in its character, 

English style also feit most sensibly the change* Not that 

the writers of this period are entirely free from those faults, 

whkh were stated to be characteristic of the last age. There 

are remains of tliat afifectation of manner and quaintness of 

expression, which are indications of a taste wanting chaste- 

nees and refinement. Few also have laid aside the Latin 

35 * 
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idioms and forms of coDstnicttoD, and oooe attain to that 
unity and compactness and easy flow of the sentence, which 
are found in later writers. 

Of the ecclesiastical writers of this period, two are partic- 
ularly conspicuous — Bishops Hall and Taylor. 

Bishop Hall attained some celebrity as a controversial 
writen He was the antagonist of Milton, and a strenuous 
supporter of episcopacy. Besides controversial writings, he 
leA a work entitled " Occasional Meditations,^^ which, from 
some resemblance in the turns of thought and expression to 
the Morals of Seneca^ gave him the name of the Christian 
Seneca. — The following Meditation is upon the sight of a 
great Library. 

*< What a world of wit is here paeked up together ! 1 know not 
whether this sight doth more dismay or comfort me ; it dismays me 
to think, that here is so much that 1 cannot know ; it comforts me 
to think that this variety yields so good helps to know what 1 
iriibuld. There is no truer word than that of Solomon -.—there is ao 
ead of making many books } this sight veriiies it ', there is no end ; 
indeed^ it were a pity there should ; God hath given to man a busy 
sotil ; the agitation whereof cannot but tliroogh time and expe- 
rience^ Work out many hidden truths ; to suppress these would be 
ho other than injurious to mankind ; whose minds, like unto so 
many candles, should be kindled by each other ^ the thoughts of our 
deliberation are most accurate ; these we vent into our papers ; 
what a happiness is it, that, without all offence of necromancy, 1 
may here call up any of the ancient worthies of learning, whether 
human or divine, and confer with them of k\\ my doubts ! that 1 
can at pleasure summon whole synods of reverend fathers, and 
acute docters from all the coasts of the earth, to give their well 
studied judgments in all points of question which 1 propose ! Nei* 
ther can 1 cast my eye casually upon any of these silent masters^ 
but I must learn somewhat; it is a wantonne»| to complaii^ of 
choice. 

'No law binds me to read all; but the more we can take in and 
digest, the better liking must the mind's need be ; btess^d. be God 
lliat he hath set up so many clear lamps in his church. 
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Now none bat the wilftilly blind ean plead darkneM ; aad b lc ta c d 
be the memoty of those his faithful aervants, that have left their 
blood, ttieir spirits^ their lives in these precious papers ; and have 
willingly wasted themselves into these dnring monuments, to give 
light unto others." ^ 

Tho intellectual character of Bishop Taylor adapted him 
to different times from those in which his lot was cast ; and 
indeed, it was not till the restoration of Charles II. that he 
can be said to have acquired his celebrity.' His distinguish- 
ing trait is the richness of his fancy, and his intellectual at- 
^tainments are such as are connected with this faculty of the 
mind and adapted to its display^ He was a fine classical 
scholar, familiar with the learning of his times, thus possess- 
ing great resources for illustration, and an uncommon flow of 
language. His sentences, though long and crowded, luxu- 
riantly abounding in ornament, are of\en well modulated ; 
and hence the merit of contributing to the smoothness and 
elegance of English style is ascribed to his writings. 

I have selected as a specimen of his style, the well known 
passage, in which he speaks of anger as a hindrance to 
prayer. 

" Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thoughts, 
the evenness of recollection, the seat of meditation, the rest of our 
cares, and the calm of our tempest ', prayer is the issoe of a quiet 
mind, of untroubled thoughts ;. it is the daughter of charity and the 
sister of meekness; and be that prays to God with an angry, that 
is with a discomposed spirit, is like him, that retires into » battle to 
meditate, and sets up his quarters in the outposts of an army, and 
chooses a frontier garrison to be wise in. Anger is a perfect aliena- 
tion of the mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary to that atten- 
tion, which presents our prayers in a right line to God. For so have 
t seen a lark rising from bis bed of grass, and soaring upwards, 
singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, and climb above the 
clouds ; but the poor bird was beaten back with the loud sighings 
of an eastern wind, and bis motion made irregular and inconstant, 
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4e»eending mora at every bReatb of the teapest, tbtn it coald re- 
cover by the libration asd frequent weighing of bis winge; till the 
little creature was forced to ait down and pant, and stay till the 
itorm was over, and then it made a prosperona flight, and did rise 
and sing as if it had learned music and motion from an angel, as he 
passed sometimes through the air about his ministeries here-below ; 
■o is the prayer of a good man ; when his ailairs have required bu- 
siness, and his business was matter of discipline, and his discipline 
was to pass upon a sinning person, or bad a design of charity, bis 
doty met with the infirmities of a man, and anger was its instra- 
ment, and the instrument became stronger than the^riroe agent, 
and raised a tempest and overruled the man ; and then his prayer 
was broken, and his thoughts were troubled, and his words went 
up towards a cloud, and his thoughts pulled them- back again, and 
made them without intention ; and the good man sighs for his in- 
firmity, but must be consent to lose the prayer, and. he must recover 
it, when his anger te removed,, and hie spirit is becalmed, made even 
aa the brow of JesQs, and smooth like the heart of God ; and then it 
ascends to heaven upon the wings of the holy dove, and dwells with 
God, till it returns Uke the useful bee, loaden with a blessing and the 
dew of heaven." 

The philosophical writings of this period constitute an iin<; 
portant part of the literature of the times, and without doubt 
contributed much to the advancement of style. In this class 
Herbert, Hobbs, and Harrington, are most prominent, espe- 
cially the philosopher of Malmsbury, who in clearness of 
thought has rarely been surpassed. I have room but for a 
single esctract from his Leviathan. Having given ^ descrip- 
tion of a commonwealth, he thus discourses on' the manner 
of its formation : 

" The only way to erect such a common power as may be able to 
defend men from the invasion of foreigners, and the injuries of one 
another, and thereby to secure them in such sort, as that by their 
own industry, and by the fruits of the earth, they may nourish tbero*^ 
selves and live contentedly, is to confer all their power and strength 
on one man, or upon one assembly of men, that may reduce all tJjeif 
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wills, bjr plaralitj of tqiom, under one will^ which is a8|uuoh as to 
wy, to appoint one man or assembly of men, to bear their person ', 
and every one to own and acknowledge himself to be author of 
whatsoever he that so beareth their person shall act or cause to be 
acted, in those things which concern the common peace and safe- 
ty ; and therein to sabmit thetr will every one to his will, and their 
judgments to his judgment. This is more than consent or cono<Mrd; 
it is a real unity of them all, in one and the same person, made by 
covenant of every man with every man, in such manner, as if every 
man should say to every man, '' 1 authorize and give up my right of 
governing myself to this man, or to this assembly of men, on this 
condition, that thou give up all thy right to him, and authorize all 
his actions in like manner. This done, the multitude so united in one 
person, is called a Commonwealth, in Latin Civitas, This is the 
generation of the great Leviathan, or rather (to speak more rever- 
ently) of that mortal God, to which we owe, under the immortal 
God, our peace and defence. For by this authority, given him by 
every particular man in the Commonwealth, he hath the use of so 
much power and strength conferred on him, that by terror thereof, 
he is enabled to perform the wills of them all, to pe^ce at home, and 
mutual aid against their enemies abroad. And in him consisteth 
the essence of the commonwealth ; which (to define it) is one person 
of whose acts a great multitude, by mutual covenants one with 
another, have made themselves every one the author, to the end he 
may use the strength and means of them all, as he shall think expe- 
dient, for their peace and common defence." 



It will readily be inferred even from this short extract that 
the effect of writers of this class, must have been to give to 
style increased clearness and strength, both of thought and 
expression. 

But without doubt, the most j&tvorable specimen of prose 

composition, during this reign, is found in the writings of 

Milton. These productions, from the nature of the subjects 

on which they treat, and of th^ occasions which called them 

forth, are now but little read, yet they contain passages, 

which for loftiness and strength and even naelody of style 

are uarivalled in the literature of any age or any language. 

25* 
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The inspiring mind rises above the ftnihs of the age, and of 
the individual, and even the stiff and involved idioms of 
the Latin language which abound in his writings, are so 
much in accordance with the dignity and greatness of his 
thoughts, that they do not aeem so unuatiiral and cumber- 
jBome, as in the writings of other men of less gifted minds. 

Instead of selecting a passage from the writings of Milton, 
which might exhibit his style in bis moments of poetic inspi- 
ration, I present the- following, which owes its origin to the 
troubled times in which he lived. 



" Patting off the courtier, he (the king) now puts on the philoso- 
|iher, and sententiously disputes to this effect : that reason ought to 
be used to men, force and terror to beasts ; tiiat be deserves to be a 
slave who captivates the national sovereignty of his soul, and lib- 
erty of bis will to compulsion ; that he would not forfeit that free- 
dom, which cannot be denied him as a king, because it belongs to 
him as a man and a Christian, though to preserve his kingdom; 
but rather die enjoying the empire of his soul, than live in such a 
vassalage, as not to use his reason and conscience to like or dislike 
8B a king — which words of themselves, as far as they are sense, 
good and philosophical, yet in the mouth of him who to engioss this 
common liberty to bimself, would tread dowp all other men into the 
condition of slaves and beasts, they quite lose their commendation. 
He confesses a rational sovereignty of soul, and ireedom of will in 
every man, and yet with an implicit repugnancy would fa&ve bis 
reason the sovereign of that sovereignty, and would captivate and 
make useless that natural freedom of will in all other men but him- 
self. But them that yield him this obedience be so well rewards, as 
to pronounce them worthy to be slaves. They who have lost all to 
he his subjeels, nwy atoop «nd take'up the rewnd. What that il<ee- 
dom is, which cannoft be defied him as a king, becau^ it beht9g« 
to him as a man and a Christian., I understand not. If it be his neg- 
ative voice, it concludes all men who have not such a negative as 
his against a whole parliament, to be neither men nor Christians; 
and what was he fatmself then all this while, that 'We denied it him 
as a king? Will he say that he enjoyed within himdelf the less 
freedoQi for that? Might i^et l^e, boUi as a mln 4Q«|L a Glnii^tiKilt 
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bfttre reigned within himadf in fall Boyereignty of soul, no man re^ 
pinjag, but that his outwavd and imperious will raost invade tfav 
ciril liberties of a nation ? Did we therefore not permit bim to use 
his reason and his conscienee, not permitting him to bereave us the 
use of ours ? And might not he have enjoyed botli a» a king, 
governing us as freemen by what jaws we ourselves would be gov* 
omed ? 

** It was not the^ inward use of his reason and bis conscience that 
would content him, but to use them both as a law over all hissnb- 
jects, in whatever he declared as a king'to like or dislike, which use 
of reason, most reasonless and unconscionable, is the utmost that any 
^rant ever pretended over his vassals." 

Of a kindred spirit in \m davotedoess to republican prin* 
ciplen, was the patriotic and faighminded Algernon Sidney* 
His mind was not indeed cast in the same mould with that 
of Milton, but his ^^ Discourses on Government,'^ which is 
the principal work he has leA, discover an extent of know* 
ledge, and a power of thought, which entitle him to a high, 
rank as a philosopher and a scholar. His style also, though 
leas glowing than that of Milton, is marked by purity, pro- 
priety, and strength. 

The following passage, considering the period of the world 
in which it was written, evidently comes forth from a mind 
that thinks, for itself, and dares to avow its thoughts. 

<< Such as have reason, understanding, Und common sense, will 
and ought to make use of it in those things that concern themseives 
ftnd their posterity, and suspect the words of such as are interested 
itt deoeiring, or persuading .them not to see with their own eyes, 
fthit they may be more easHy deceived. Thia rule obliges ns so ftr 
to search into matters of state, as to examine the original princiipl«i' 
of government in general, and of our own in particular. We can- 
not distinguish truth from falsehood, right from wrong, or know 
what obedience we owe unto the magistrate, or what we may jnstly 
expect from him, aiilese we know what he is, and why he is, and 
by wh«m he is made to be what he is. These may be perhaps called 
f* Myateiies of Stale/' and some would persuade us they are to 
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be eBteemed <' Aroana ;'* but whosoever confenes himtelf to be ig- 
norant of them, muat acknowledge that be is incapable of giving any 
judgment upon things relating to the superstrnctare ; and in flo do- 
ing evidently shews to others, that they ought not at all to hearketi 
to what they say.' 



»> 



In the preceding reign, I spoke of the style of Burton as 
a literary curiosity ; that of Thomas Brown, the author of 
** Religio Medici," may be ranked in the same class. Brown 
possessed an eccentric genius, and we find in his writings 
many original and striking tiioughts. What however particu- 
larly arrests our attention, is the extravagance of his style. 
' Many of his words are strange and unheard of compounds, 
or exotics, newly introduced from foreign languages. There 
is also 90 much of circumlocution, and of unnaturalness in 
his forms of expression, that it is oflen difficult to divine 
what be would say. Two or three short extracts will exhibit 
his peculiar manner better than any description. 

<* We hope it will not be unconsidered , that we find no open tract 
or constant manaduction in this labyrinth^ but are oft-times feigned 
to wander in the America and untravelled parts of truth. We are 
oflen constrained to stand alone against the strength of opinion, and 
to meet the Groliah and giant of authority, with contemptible peb- 
bles and feeble arguments, drawn from the script and slender stock 
of ourselves. 

-" of lower consideration is the foretelling of strangers, from 



the fungus parcels about the wicks of candles ; which only signifieth 
a moist and plurious air 'ab9ut them, hindering the avolation of the 
light and parillous particles; wherenpon they are fovsed to settle 
upon the snast. 

" Persons lightly dipped, not grained in generous honesty, ue 
but pale in goodness, and faint*hued in sincerity ; but be thou what 
thou virtuously art, and let not the ocean wash aw«y thy tinctors ; 
stand magnetically upon that axis yrhete prudent sim|dieity hath 
fixed thee, and let no temptatioa invert the poise of thy honeaty. 
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Hong e^tly plummets upon the heels of pride, and let ambition have 
but an epicycle or narrow circuit in thee." 

I shall clc^e the account of the writers of this age, with 
ihe mention of one, who, from the tinne of his birth, is to be 
ranked in this period, though, as was remarked of Bishop 
Taylor, he might with some propriety be enumerated among 
the 4vriters of the next reign. I refer to the poet Oowley. 

In the few comments, that have been made on the style of 
most of the writers who have been mentioned, there has been 
occadon to speak of their harshness and stiffness of manner. 
The poet Cowley, in the brief specimen of prose writing 
which he has lefl us, exhibits to us a style of the opposite 
character. The following passage from his Essay on Agri- 
culture, is written in his usual manner : 

'* The first wish of Virgil was to be a good philosopher ; the second ^ 
a good husbandman ; and God (whom he «eemed to understand 
better than most of the most learned heathens) dealt with him just 
as he did with Solomon ; because he prayed for wisdom in the first 
place, he added all things else which were subordinate!^ to be de- 
sired. He made him one of the best philosophers and best husband** 
men ; and, to adorn both those faculties, the best poet ; he made him 
bemdes all this a rich man, and a man who desired to be no richer. 
Ofortunaius nimmm, et bona qui sua novH. To be a husbandman is 
hat a retreat from the city ; to be a philosopher, firom the world ; or 
rather, a retreat ^from the world as it is man's, into the world as it 
is God's. But since nature denies to most men the capacity or ap- 
petite, and fortune allows but to very few the opportunities or 
possibility of applying themselves wholly to philosophy, the best 
mistuw of hnman afikirs Uiat we oaa make are the employments of 
4 ^untry life. 

" We are here among the vast and ooble scenes of nature ; we are 
there (alluding to courts and cities) among the pitiful shifls of policy ; 
we walk here in the light and open ways of the divine bounty ; we 
grope there in the dark and confused labyrinths of human malice ; 
our senses are here feasted with the dear and genuine taste of their 
.objeots, which toe aU sopfaivtioated thete, and for the most part ottt* 
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whelmed with their contrarieties. Here pleastire looks (mQthinkg) 
like a beautiful, constant, and modest wife ; it is there an unprudent, 
fickle, and painted harlot. Here is harmless and cheap plenty, 
there guiltj and ezpensive luxury. 

<* I shall only instance in one delight more, the most nataral and 
best natured of all others, a perpetual companion of the husband- 
man ; and that is, the satisfaction of looking round about him, and 
seeing nothing but the effects and improvements of his own art and 
diligence : to be always gathering of some fruits of it, and at the 
same time to behold others ripening, and others budding; to see all 
his fields and gardens covered with the beauteous creations of his 
own industry ; and to see, like God, that all his works are good." 

la this passage, we find an easy f]o\v_and an unafiected 
simplicity of expression. The words are happily chosen, the 
sentences perspicuous and well modulated, — not crowded 
and clogged hy unnecessary clauses, as in most other writ- 
ings of the time, but having unity and naturalness. 



Reign of Charles IL • 

Our attention is now to be directed to writers, who ap< 
peared during a difierent state of .public affairs, and whose 
style, when compared with that of the preceding age, cor- 
responds to the change which had taken place in the condi- 
tion of the community. The Restoration gave to literature 
that court influence, which in almost every period of Eng- 
lish history has been powerful. In this instance, too, it was 
of a kind so much in contrast to the preceding state of the 
nation, that its effects are prominent. . To the austerity and 
afi^cted plainness and coarseness of the commonwealth, sue* 
ceeding the voluptuousness and elegance of the court of 
Charles II. and the effects of this change are at once seen 
in the style. The harshness and stifiness of former periods, 
gives place to a smoother and more polished mamier of 
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writing* The influence of an increased intercourse with 
the French nation, had a similar tendency. 

During this reign, the church offers to our notice several 
distinguished writers. Of Taylor 1 have already spoken ; 
South, Barrow^ and Tillotson, also require to he mentioned. 

Dr. South is a favorable specimen of a class of writers, 
who may be called ^itty preachers. Hardly any one is. led 
to read his sermons for the religious instruction which they 
give, and for the cultivation of practical piety. They are 
read rather as a book of amusement^ and many are the sati* 
rical and witty turns of expression, which excite a smile. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that there is oAen wisdom 
united with his wit : and some passages are found of great 
power and beauty. One of this class I have selected. It is 
a description of the passions before the fall of man. 



*< And first for the grand leading affection of all, which is Un^ 
This is the great instrument and engine of nature, the bond' and ce- 
ment of soeiety, the spring and spirit of the universe. Itove is such 
an affection, as cannot so properly be said to be in the soul as the 
soul to be in that. It is the whole man wrapt lip into one desire ; 
all the powers, vigor and faculties of the soul abridged into one in^ 
clination. ^And it is of that active, restless nature, that it must of ne^ 
dessitj exei^t itself, and like the jlrs, to which it is sox>fte9 compared, 
it is not a free agent, to choose whether it will heat or no, but it 
streams forth bj natural results and unavoidable emanations \ so that 
it will fasten upon an inferior, unsuitable object, rather than ^one 
at all. The soul may sooner leave off to subsist, than to love ; and 
tike the vine, it withers and dies, if it has nothing to embrace. Now 
this affection in a state of innocence was happily pitched upon its 
right object; it flamed up in direct fervors of devotion to God and in 
collateral emissions of charity to its neighbour. 

'< Next for the lightsome passion of Joy. it was not that, which 
now oflen usurps this name ', that trivial, vanishing, superficial thing, 
that only gilds the apprehension, and plays upon the surface of the 
soul. It was not the mere crackling of thorns, a sudden blaze of the 
spirits, the exultation of a. tickled fancy or a pleased appetite. Joy 
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waa then a mascolgie and a severe thing ; the recreation of the judgf* 
ment, the jubilee of reason, it was the remit of a real goo^, aoita- 
Ujr applied. It commenced on the aoliditiea of truth, and the sab- 
stance of fruition. It did not run oat in ?oice, or indecent ernptiona, 
but filled the soul, as God does the universe , silently and without 
noise. It was refreshing, but composed ; like the pleasantness of 
youth tempered with the gravity of age ; or the mirth of a festival 
inanaged with the silence of contemplation." 



The name of Barrow is, known to us as being associatsd 
with that of the illustrious Newton, in his contributioos to 
the advancement of science. His sermons also give him a 
claim to be ranked among the most eminent preachers and 
divines of the English church. He is said to have devoted 
more than usual auention to 4he perfecting of his style, and 
his freedom from some prevailing faults give evidence that 
his efforts of this kind were not in vain. Not only are there 
liassages of great power and beauty, which indicate an ele* 
▼ated mind and refined taste, but in his writings generally, 
there is a purity of diction, a correctness of construction, 
and a richness and copiousness of language, which are 
rarely surpassed. And of the theological writings of this 
period, it may be safely said, there are none read with more 
interast add profit at the present day, than ' the sermons of 
Barrow. The following extract is from a discourse oo 
Devotion. 

" Frequency is indeed necessary for the breeding, the nourishoient, 
the growth and improvement of all piety. Devotion is that holy and 
heavenly fire, which darteth into our minds the light of spiritnil 
knowledge, which kindleth in our hearts the warmth of holy desires ; 
if therefore we do continue long absent from it, a night of darknesi 
will overspread our minds, a deadening coldness will seiae upon our 
affections. It is the best food of onr souls, which preserveth their 
life and health, which repaireth their strength and vigor, which res* 
dereth them lusty and active : if we therefore long abstain from it, 
we shall starve or pine away ; we shall be fkint and feeble in all le- 
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ligious performances; we shall have none at all, or a very languid 
Und meagre piety. 

<* To maintain in ns a constant anct steady disposition to obedience, 
to correct oar pertetse inclinations, to curb our unitily passions, to 
strengthen us against temptations, to comfort us in anxieties and 
distresses, we do need continual supplies of grace from God ; the 
which ordinarily are communicated in devotion, as the channel 
which conveyeth, or the instrument 4vhich helpeth to procure it, or 
the condition upoti which it is granted. JF'aith, hope, love, spiritual 
comfort and joy, all divine graces are chiefly elicited, expressed, eXet- 
cised therein and thereby ; it is therefore needful that it should fre- 
quently be used ; seeing otherwise we shall be in danger to fail in 
discharging our chief duties, amd to want the best graces. 

** It is frequency of devotion also which maintaineth that friend^ 
ship with God, which is the soul of piety. As familiar conversation 
(\i^herein men do express their minds and afiectiond) mutually 
bteedeth acquaintance, and cherisheth good-will of men to one anoth'* 
«r ; but long forbearance thereof dissoWeth, or slackeneth the bondd 
of amity, breaking their intimacy, and cooling their kindnesg, so ift 
it in respect to God ; it is frequents converse with him which beget- 
teth a particular acquaintance with him, a mindful regard of him, ^ 
liearty liking to him, a delightful taste of his goodness, and conse- 
Xjuently a sin-cere and solid good-will toward biYn ) b\it inlerqiissioti 
thereof produceth estrangement, or enmity towards him. If we sel- 
dom come at God, we shall little know him, not much care for him, 
scarce remember him, rest insensible of his love, and regardless of 
his favor; a coldness, a shyness, a distaste, an atitipathy toward him, 
will by degrees cfeep upon us. Abstinence from his company and 
prestence w'rfl cast us ilito conversations destrutrtive, or prejudicial to 
out friendship with him ) wherein soon we shall contract familiarity 
and friendship with his enemies (the world and the flesh,) which are 
inconsistent ^ith love to him, which ^vill tlispose ub tb forget him, 
or to dislike and loathe him." 

Of an entirely opposite style to this Forcible and impres- 
sive manner of writing, are the sermons of Bishop Tillotson. 
Drake has thus happily contrasted these two contemporary 
writers : ^^ Whilst richness, vehemence and strength, charac- 
terize the productions of Barrow, simplicity, languor and 
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enervation, form the chief features in the diction of Tillotson^ 
To the former belonp a fervid fancy and a poetic ear, glow>> 
ing figures and harmonious cadences ; to the latter, perspi- 
cuity and smoothness, verbal purity and unaffected ease. If 
Barrow be occasionally involved, harsh, or redundant, Tillot- 
son is too generally loose and feeble, and he seldom displays 
much either of beauty or melody, in the arrangement or con- 
struction of his periods.'^ 

The following passage is a fevorable specimen of the style 
ofTillotson. 

** Give roe leave to recommend to you, this new commandment, 
that ye love one another j which is almost a new commandment 
still, and hardly the worse for wearing j so seldom is it pat on, and 
so little hath it been practised among Christians for several ages. 

^< Consider seriously with yourselves; ought not the great matters 
wherein wc are agreed, our union in the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, and in all the necessary articles of that faith tohiofi was once 
deliver td to the saints^ in the same sacraments, and in all the sub- 
stantial parts of God's worship, and in the great duties and virtnes 
of the christian life, to be of greater force to unite us, than difference 
in doubtful opinions, and in little rights and circumstances of wor- 
ship, to divide and break us ? 

** Are not the things, about which we differ, in their nature indif* 
ferent ? that is, things about which there ought to be no difl^rence 
among wise men f Are they not at a great distance from the life and 
essence of religion, and rather good or bad as they tend to the peace 
and unity of the churchy or are made use of to schism or faction, 
than either necessary or evil in themselves ? And shall little scru- 
ples weigh BO far with us, as by breaking the peace of the church 
about them, to endanger the whole of religion ? Shall we take one 
another by the throat for a hundred pence, when our common adver- 
sary stands ready ifi clap upon as an action often thousand talents ?" 

This passage has more x[vacity than is usually found in 
the writings of Tillotson* 'The e?:tract found in the school 
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books on the Advantage o^ Truth and sincerity, is perhaps a 
fairer, specimen of his style. 

If now we turn from these dignitarfes of the English 
church to the non-conformists of this reign, we find a class 
of writers of different, but not inferior claims to our oonsidr 
eration. I refer to such men as Howe, Bates, Baxter, and 
Bunyan ; men who, for intellectual vigor, for richness and 
originality, and, I may add, for poetical beauty of thought 
and language, are not surpassed in any period of English 
liieratufe. It is true their tastes had not been fully subjec- 
ted to the refining influences of classical learning, (some of 
th^m were uneducated men) neither had they the same rich 
literary stores for illustration and ornament, as were posses- 
sed by others ; but these defects were well supplied by na- 
tive genius, an intimate knowledge of men and of things 
around them, and, above all, of the workings of their own 
hearts. They stand forth to our view, not as refined schol- 
ars, but as witnesses of the enlarging and exalting influence 
of the christian religion on the minds of men. The writings 
of Baxter and Bunyan are familiar to all ; I shall therefore 
confine the specimens given of this class of writers to two 
short extracts from Howe and Bates. The following is from 
Howe's '^ Blessedness of the Righteous.^' 

" To live destitute of a divine presence ; to discern no beam of the 
heavenly glory ^ to go ap and down day by day, and perceive noth- 
ing of God, no glimmering, no appearance ; this is disconsolate as 
well as sinful darkness. What can be made of creatures, what of 
the daily events of providence, if we see not in them the glory of a 
Deity ; i^ we do not contemplate the divine wisdom, power, and 
goodness diffused everywhere ? Our practical atheism, and inobserr 
vance of God, makes the world become to us the region and shadow 
of death, states us as among ghosts and spectres, makes all things 
look with a ghastly face, imprints death upon every thing we see , 
encircles us with gloomy, dreadful shades, and witb uncomfortable 
apparitions. »**•«» Sijrely there is little heaven in all thii|. 
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Bot if we now open our eyes opoii that all comprehending glory, 
apply them to a steady intuition of God, how heavenly a life shaS 
we then live in ihe world I To have God always in view, asjthe 
director and end of all our actions ; to make our eye crave leave of 
God to consult him before we venture upon anything, and implore 
his guidance and blessing, upon all occasions to direct our prayers 
to him, and to look op, to make our eye wait his commanding look, 
ready to receive all intimations of his will ; that is an angelie Fife. 
* » « • rp^jg -g ^ walk in the light, amidst a serene,, placid, mild 
light, that infuses no unquiet thoughts, admits no guilty fears^ 
nothing that can disturb or annoy us. To eye God in all our com- 
forts, and observe the smiling aspects of his face, when he dispenses 
them to us ; to eye Hfm in all our fictions, and consider the fra- 
ternal wisdom that instrncts us in them ; how wonld this increase 
our mercies and mitigate our trouble; to eye Htm in all his crea- 
tures', and observe the various prints of the Creator's glory stamped 
upon them ; with how lively a lustre would it clothe the world, and 
make everything look with a pleasant face I What a heaven were 
it to look upon God, as filling all in all ; and how sweetly would it, 
erewhile, raise our souls into some such sweet seraphic strains, holy, 
holy, — the whole earth, is full of his glory.*' 



Bates, in asennon on " Heaven/' thus speaks of the pleas* 
ures that spring from knowledge in the regions of the blessed. 

<< When the soul opens its eyes to the clear discoveries of the first 
truth, in which is no shadow of error, and its breast to the dear and 
intimate embraces of the supreme good, in which is no mixture of 
evil, and beyond which nothing remains to be known, nothing to be 
enjoyed, what a deluge of the purest and sweetest pleasure will over- 
flow it P We caniv)t ascend in our thoughts so high, as to conceive* 
the excess of joy,, that attends those operations of the glorified soul 
upon its proper object.. But something we may conjecture. 

*' Those who are possessed wilh a noble passion for knowledge,, 
how do they despise all lower pleasures in comparison of it ? How 
do they forget themselves, neglect the body, and retire into the mind,, 
tlie highest part of man, and nearest to God ? The bare appreheU'- 
sion of such things, that by their internal nature have no attractive 
influence up^m the affections, is pleasant to the understanding. Asi 
the appearance of light, though not attended with any visible beai»« 
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ties, refreshes the eye after loi^^ darkness ; so the clear discovery 
of truths how abstract soever, that were before unknown, is grateful 
to the intellective faculty. *«*•«* » 

*' But here are many imperfections that lessen this intellectual plea- 
sure, which shall cease in heaven. Here the acquisition of know- 
ledge is often with the expense of health ; the flower of the spirits, 
necessary for natural operations, is wasted by intense thought. How 
often are the learned sickly ? As the flint, when it is struck, gives 
not a spark, without consuming itself; so knowledge is obtained by 
studies that waste our faint, sensitive faculties. But there our know- 
ledge shall be a free emanation from the spring of truth; without our 
labor or pains. Here we learn by circuit, and discern by comparing 
things ; ignorant darkness is dispelled by a gradual succession of 
light; but there perfect knowledge shall be infused in a moment. 
Here, after all our labor and toil, how little knowledge do we gain ? 
Every question is a labyrinth, out of which the nimblest and most 
searching minds cannot extricate themselves. How many specious 
errors impose upon our understandings f We look on things by false 
lights, through deceiving spectacles ; but then our knowledge shall 
be certain and complete. There is no forbidden tree in the celestial 
Paradise, as no inordinate afiection. We shall see God in all his 
excellencies the supreme object and end, the only felicity of the soul. 
How will the sight of his glorious perfections in the first moment 
quench our extreme thirst, and fill us with joy and admiration ! It 
is not as the naked conception of treasureis, that only makes rich in 
idea ; but that divine sight gives a'real interest in him. The angels 
are so ravished with the beauties and wonders of h\^ face, they never 
divert a moment from the contemplation of it." 



While the theological writers of this period were thus con- 
tributing m different ways to the advancement of English 
style, there are found in other departments of literature writ- 
ings of the same tendency. Sir William Temple, who flour- 
ished during this reign, niay be ranked among the elegant 
writers that adorn the literature of England. ^He is said to 
have made the improvement of his style an object of special 
effort and study, and his uncommon purity of language, his 

ease, and simplicity of expression, the rich ornaments which 
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embellish his style, and the beauty and melody of his periods^ 
are evidence of his success. The following description of 
heroic virtue is a fair specimen of his style. 



<^ Though it is easier ta describe heroic yirtae by the efieets and 
examples, than by causes or defizkitions ; yet it may be said to arise 
from some great aod native excellency of temper or genius, trans- 
cending the common race of mankind, in wisdom, goodness and for- 
titude. These ingredients, advantaged by birth, improved by educa- 
tion and assisted by fortune, seem to make that noble composition 
which gives such a lustre to those who have possessed it, as made 
them appear to common eyes something more than mortals, and to- 
have been of some mixture between divine and human race ; /o have 
been honored and obeyed in their lives^and after their deaths be- 
wailed and adored. 

" The greatness- of their wisdom appeared in the excellency of 
their inventions ; and these, by the goodness of their nature, were 
turned and exercised upon such subjects as were of general good ta 
mankind, in the common uses of life, or to their own countries in the 
institutions of 'such laws, orders and governments as were of most 
ease, safety, and advantage, to civil society. Their valor was em- 
ployed in defending their own countries from the violence of ill men 
at home, or enemies abroad ; in reducing their barbarous neighbors, 
to the same forms and orders of civil lives and institutions, or in re- 
lieving others from the cruelties and oppressioDs of tyranny and vio- 
lence. *»»**» 

** I have said, that this excellency of genius most be native, be- 
cause it can never grow to any great height, if it be only acquired or 
affected ; but it must be ennobled by birth,, to give it more lustre, es- 
teem, and aulhorily j it must be cultivated by education and instruc- 
tion, to improve its growth, and direct its end and application ; and 
it must be assisted by fortune, to preserve it to maturity ; because 
the noblest spirit or genius in the world, if it fiitts, though never so 
bravely, in its first enterprises, cannot deserve enough of mankind 
to pretend to so great a reward as the esteem of heroic virtue. And 
yet, perhaps, many a person has died in the first battle or adventure 
he achieved, and lies buried in silence and oblivion, who, had he out- 
lived as many dangers as Alexander did, might have shincd as bright 
in honor and fame. Now since so m^y stars go to the making «p 
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of this constellation, 'tis no wonder it has so seldom appeared in the 
world ; nor that, when it does, it is received and followed with so 
much gazing and veneration*" 

I close the specimens of prose writers of this reigD, with 
two short extracts from " Dryden's Essay on Dramatic Poet- 
ry." The prose of this celebrated poet is characterized by 
originality and freshness of thought and language. We per- 
ceive at once in his style his intellectual superiority. He 
did much for the improvement of the language, and justly 
ranks high among the prose writers of English literature. 

^* To begin with Shakspeare. He is tlie man, who of all modern,. 
and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive 
sonl. All the images of nature were still present to him, and he 
drew them not laboriously, but luckily ; when he describes any- 
thing, you more than see it — you feel it. Those who accuse him to 
have wanted learning, give him the greater commendation ; he wa» 
naturally learned ; he needed not the spectacles of books to read 
nature ; he looked inwards and found her there. . I cannot say he is 
everywhere alike ; were he so, 1 should do him injury to compare 
him with the greatest of mankind. He is many times flat, insipid^ 
his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into 
bombast. But he is always great, when some great occasion is pre- 
sented to him ; no man can say he ever had a fit subject for wit, and 
did not raise himself as. high above the rest of poets'. 

Qiiantum hmta solcnt inter viburna cupressi. 

'< The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eton say, tliat there 
wa^ no subject of which any poet ever writ, but he would produce it 
much better done in Shakspeare ; and however others are now gene- 
rally preferred before him, yet the age wherein he lived, which had 
contemporaries with ^im, Fletcher and Johnson, never equalled them 
to him in their esteem. 

*< Of ChWucer, he says, as he is the father of English poetry, so I 
hold him in the same degree of veneration as the Grecians held 
Homer, or the Romans Virgil. He is a perpetual fountain of good 
sense ; learned in all sciences ; and therefore speaks properly on all 
subjects. As he knew what to say, so he knows also where to leave 
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off; a oontinenoe which is practiced by few writers,. and scarcely by 
any of the ancients, excepting Homer and Virgil. 

'< Chaucer followed' nature everywhere ; hot was never so bold to 
go beyond her ; and there is a great difference of being poeta^ and 
fuiiit5 poeia, if we may believe Catullns, as much as betwixt a 
modest behaviour and affectation. Tie verse of Chaucer, 1 confess, 
is not harmonious to us ; but it is like the eloquence of one whom 
Tacitus commends ->it was aurihu iftiMM temparis aceommodata. 
They who lived with him, and sometime after, thought it musical ', 
and it continues so even in our judgment, if compared with the 
numbers of Lydgate and Gower, his contemporaries ; there is a rude 
sweetness oi the Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleasing 
though not perlifct. • • * • We can only say, that he lived in- the 
infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is brought to perfection at 
the first. Wc must be children - before we can grow men. There 
was an Ennius, and in process of time a Lucilius and a Lucretius, 
before Virgil and Horace.*' 

My limits will not allow of continuing down through later 
periods, this outline of the history of English style. Neither 
is it necessary, «ince the productions of more modern writers 
of eminence are well known, and the peculiar traits of their 
styles have often been pointed out. lu looking back upon 
the specimens that have been given, we are able to trace the 
progress of English style from its early and rude state, towards 
the refinement and perfection it has since attained. At suc- 
cessive periods, writers have appeared, whose influence has 
been felt, and who have individually contributed something to 
the improvement of their native language and style. Perhaps 
their excellencies have been united with many faults, but while 
the beneficial tendencies of the former have been felt, and 
become incorporated with the language and literature of the 
country, the latter have disappeared before the improvements 
of succeeding ages. There have also been periods, when 
{torn the influence of some unpropitious causes, tas^e has be- 
come corrupt, and the progress of style has been stayed ; but 
even in these periods, individuals have appeared, who have 
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risen above the prevailing faults of their times, and exerted 
an influence, which, if not feh by their own age,- has been 
powerful on the age which has followed. 

To present a more connected and condensed view of the 
influence of different writers upon the pro^nress of English 
style, I shall attempt a classification of them founded upon 
Ihe different qualities, by which they are characterized, and 
which they may have contributed to impart to the style of 
their age. 

1. The first class consists of those, to whom English style, 
is indebted for its copiousness and dignity ; copiousness, as 
they introduce many new words and forms of expriessions ; 
and dignity, as the words and phrases, thus introduced by 
them, were more elevated than those in common conversa- 
tional use. In this class are to be enumerated those, who 
flourished about the time of the Revival of Letters. Such 
are Wilson, Ascham, Cheke, More, and others of this date. 
In some of the succeeding reigns also, especially in that of 
James I., there were writers, who were devoted to classical 
pursuits, and whose influence was of the same • nature.. In 
some of these writers, however, are found gross defects of 
Style — harshness, obscurity, and what at the present day 
would be accounted downright pedantry. 

2. The next class of writers is composed of those, whose 
style is in some degree easy and idiomatic. These are 
either classical scholars of more than usual purity of taste, 
or uneducated self-made men, of strong common sense and 
practical views. These are the writers who have given 
perspicuity, ease and naturalness to English style, and their 
productions continue to this day to have a charm, both with 
the learned and with common readers. It is pure English 
undefiled, flowing in its own native channel, and reflecting 
home objects and scenes. In this rank may be placed Ra- 
leigh, Cowley, and in latter days SwiA and Paley, and also 
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the writers of the Bunyan school, who alike contributed to 
preserve the vestal flame of piety io the church, aod the pu« 
rity of their native language and style. 

3. Nearly allied to this class is a third, consisting of those 
who have helped to give simplicity and purity to style. Such 
are the writers of Chronicles and of Essays and Treatises on 
practical common-place subjects — matter of fact men, who 
by the simple narrative, or the plain practical exhibition of 
common truths, have sought to inform and improve those 
asound thep. Holinsbed, Stow, and Bishop Hall are of this 
class. 

4. I would next refer to those, who have given precision 
and definiteness to style. They are writers of accurate, dis- 
criminating minds — the philosophers of their day — close 
thinkers and able reasoners — those whose favorite occupation 
it was, to search aAer truth, and either to invent or investigate 
the difierent theories, from time to time advancedo The di- 
rect tendency of this class of writers, to promote the attain- 
ment of the valuable traits of style just mentioned, is readily 
seen. Such writers are Herbert, Hobbs, Boyle and espe^ 
dally Locke, to whom perhaps more than to any other au-« 
thor, English style is indebted for precision ^d accuracy. 

5. Another class of writers embraces those, who were 
men of poetical minds — those who possessed an active, play- 
ful fancy, and who were in no ordinary degree susceptible 
of emotions of taste. Their writings abounded in rich profu- 
sion of illustration and imagery, and their well modulated 
periods, show that they were not insensible to the harmony 
of numbers. It is from this source, that style derives its 
richness, its melody and beauty ; and when, as has some- 
times been the case, such writers have appeared at periods, 
in which these traits were peculiarly needed, their influence 
has been highly advantageous. The writings of Sir Philip 
Sydney, of Bishop Taylor, of Cowley and of Temple, have 
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6. LiveliDess of fancy, where it has existed without the 
guidance of a chaste And correct taste, has sometimes taken 
b different direction. It has manifested itself in quaintness^ 
in wit and amusing conceits. Writers of this kind, though 
they abound in faults, have without doubt, contributed some^" 
thing to the advaticement of style. Their sentences are usu- 
ally short, and their forms of expression striking and senten** 
tious. Thus they helped to break upthe long, involved, in- 
tricate periods, which formerly prevailed, and to give to style 
vivacity and sprightliness. Lilly, Bacon in his Essays, Donne, 
Ben Johnson, Burton and other writers of the reign of James 
I., may be ranked in this class. 

7. There have appeared at different periods those, whose 
productions are examples of strength, force and manliness 
of style. Such are most controversial writings that have 
been called forth in times of political or religious revolution* 
And whenever the nature of the subject, or the circumstances 
of the individual, have been such as deeply to interest the 
feelings — to stir up the soul, and to put into powerful action 
the faculties of the mind, we have writings, in which the 
qualities mentioned above are prominent. The extracts from 
Milton, Barrow and Sidney, are examples of this manner of 
writing. 

6. Tl)e only remaining class of writers, to whom I shall 
refer, includes those, who have given elevation, richness and 
every noble quality of styles They are those, who by their 
contemporaries, and by succeeding ages, have been esteem- 
ed intellectually great, and who from their originality, their 
rich flow of thought and expression, and the strength, com- 
prehensiveness and clearness of their views, were well fitted 
to instruct and improve their race. A few such names are 
found m English literature ; and as they have appeared at 
successive periods, it is easy to discern their powerful influ- 
ence on the advancement of their native style. Such men 
were Bacon and Milton and Dryden. 
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